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"He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association. 

Madison,  Wis.,  1907. 
To  His  Excellency,  James  0.  Davidson, 

Governor  of  the  S'tate  of  Wisconsin: 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication,  as  provided 
by  law,  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Association,  showing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments the  past  year,  also  outlines  for  experiments,  and  addresses 
and  discussions  given  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Madison,  Febru- 
ary 7-8,  1907.  '  ,  -jij 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  Moore, 

Secretary. 
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President — A.  L.  STONE   Madison  • 
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COMMITTEES. 
Program:  Officers  of  the  association. 

Executive:  E.  J.  DeJwiche  Iron  River,  Wis. 
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W.  H.  Hanchett  Sparta,  Wis. 

W.  H.  Gardner  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Otto  Toepfer  Madison,  Wis. 

Resolutions:  H.  P.  Howell  Sparta,  Wis. 

A.  J.  Meyer  Howell,  Mich. 

Edwin  Trowbridge  Madison,  Wis. 

H.  A.  Main  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Co-operative 

Experiments:  Farm  Crops  R.  A.  Moore. 

Bacteriology  H.  L.  Russell. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  I3Y-LAWS. 


CONSTITUTION. 
Article  I.— Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Association. 

Article  11,— Object. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  siate. 

Isf.  By  carrying  on  experiments  and  investigations  that  shall  be 
beneHcral  to  all  parties  interested  in  progressive  farming; 

2d.  To  form  a  more  periect  union  between  the  former  and  present 
students  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  act  in  unison  for  the  betterment  of  rural  pursuits  in  carrying  on 
systematic  experiments  along  the  various  lines  of  agriculture; 

3d.  By  growing  and  disseminating  among  its  constituency  new 
varieties  of  farm  seeds  and  plants; 

4th.  By  sending  literature  bearing  upon  agricultural  investigations 
to  its  membership,  and 

5tli.  By  holding  an  annual  meeting  in  order  to  report  and  discuss 
topics  and  experiments  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Article  III. — Membership. 

Section  1.  All  former,  present  and  future  students  and  instructors 
of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
members  of  this  association. 

Section  II.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  upon  any  one 
interested  in  progressive  agriculture  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  annual 
or.  special  meeting  of  the  association. 

Article  IV. — Dues. 
A  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  collected  from  each  member  annually. 

Article  V. — Officers. 
The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  ons 
year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


By-Laws. 


IX 


Article  VL— Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  I.  It  shali  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  society  and  enforce  the  observance  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  organization;  to 
appoint  all  regular  committees  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
welfare  of  the  association. 

Sec.  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  vice:president  shall 
preside  and  perform  all  duties  of  the  president. 

Sec.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  all  records 
of  the  association;  to  report  the  results  of  all  co-operative  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  its  membership  and  the  experiment  station, 
plan  the  experimental  work  as  far  as  possible  for  the  members  oi 
the  association,  and  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  society  in  general. 

Sec.  IV.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  fees,  keep  secure  all  funds  cf 
the  association  and  pay  out  money  on  the  written  order  of  the 
•secretary  signed  by  the  president.  He  shall  furnish  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  with  two  sureties,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

Article  VII. — Amendments. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  association  present. 

Amendment  No.  1.— Adopted  Feb.  9,  1906. 

Any  person  residing  within  the  state  having  completed  a  course  in 
agriculture  in  any  college  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  Wisconsin 
University  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  under  the  same 
regulation  as  students  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 


BY-LAWS. 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  II.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Art.  III.  This  association  shall  be  governed  by  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

Art.  IV.  All  members  joining  at  the  organization  of  this  association 
shall  be  known  as  charter  members. 

Art.  V.  The  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  executive  and  program  committees. 

Constitution  adopted  and  organization  effected  Feb.  22,  1901. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Association  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  interested  in  progressive  farming  to  attend  its  meetings 


OF  THE 

:jricultural 
association. 


and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 


PROGRAM. 

Thursday,  Feb.  7th,  9  A.  M.  Room  61. 

Annual  Address  of  President  A.  L.  Stone 

Secretary's  Report  R.  A.  Moore 

Farmer's  Organization  Aided  by  the  Members  of  the  Experiment  As- 
sociation W.  H.  Hanchett 

Opportunities  for  Young  Farmers  in  the  West  E.  W.  Lee 

Rural  Telephones  H.  E.  Rosenow 

Element's  of  Success  on  the  Farm  W.  L.  Ames 

Soy  Beans  as  a  Wisconsin  Forage  Crop  Arthur  Ochsner 


Thursday,  2  P.  M.  Auditorium. 

Election  of  Officers,  Reports  of  Committees,  etc. 
Plan  of  Work  for  the  Coming  Year: 

Division  of  Farm  Crops  R.  A.  Moore 

Division  of  Bacteriology  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell 


Fwgrcmi  of  Meeting. 
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Address  Dr.  H.  E,  Horton 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Association  as  a  Distributor  of  Agricultural 
Thought  Prof.  G.  F.  Snyder 

Cooperation  of  the  Short  Course  Alumni  with  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Association  E.  E.  Jones 

The  Agricultural  Press  and  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Associa- 
tion A.  J.  Meyer 

Address  Chas.  L.  Hill 

Papers,  Discussion  and  Cooperative  Tests  with  Seed  Corn  for  the 
Season  of  1906. 

The  Importance  of  the  Corn  Crop  for  Wisconsin  Farmers  

 W.  S.  Marshall 

A  Good  Rotation  for  the  Corn  Crop  of  Wisconsin  H.  A.  Main 

Preparation  of  the  Ground  tor  Com  and  Subsequent  Cultivations,... 

 Martin  Smithwick 

Testing  Seed  Corn  and  Planting  Guy  Treleven 

Selecting  and  Cutting  Seed  Corn  W.  A.  Toole 

Varieties  of  Corn  for  Wisconsin  O.  R.  Frauenheim 


Friday,  8  A.  M.,  Room  61. 

Memorial  Address  A.  J.  Philips 

Official  Tests  of  Dairy  Cows  Roy  T.  Harris 

The  Farmer  of  Today,  his  Ability  and  Responsibility........  

 Mrs.  Eva  Lehmann 

Cooperative  Variety  Tests  of  Corn: 

Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7)  Ike  Blood 

H.  W.  Griswold,  H.  A.  Main,  H.  L.  Post,  Arthur  Rosenow,  C.  C. 
Hoague,  Clarence  Jordalen,  E.  A.  Beule,  P.  J.  Bast,  Fred  P.  Grebe, 
J.  D.  Bechtolt,  W.  A.  Parsons,  C.  F.  Spaulding,  H.  B.  Hillier. 

Wisconsin  Yellow  Dent  No.  8  H.  W.  Meekin 

O.  R.  Frauenheim,  E.  J.  Delwiche,  O.  J.  Krogstad,  R.  N.  West, 
O.  C.  Erickson,  G.  A.  Freeman. 

General  Discussion. 

Cooperative  Variety  Tests  of  Alfalfa: 

Phil.  T.  Bixby,  A.  C.  Russell,  William  F.  Renk,  C.  E.  Fisher,  J.  D. 
Bechtolt,  E.  E.  Wyatt,  George  North,  J.  G.  Buehler,  A.  Einfeldt, 
E.  L.  Hicks. 
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Program  of  Meeting. 


Friday,  2  P.  M.  Auditorium. 
Barley. 

Importance  Compared  with  Other  Crops  of  Wisconsin  J.  S.  Harris 

Establishing  Barley  Centers  in  Wisconsin  R.  A.  Moore 

Testing  the  Seed  and  Sowing  for  the  Season's  Crop  Ivan  Mclntyre 

Treating  the  Seed  for  the  Prevention  of  Smut  ..A.  L.  Stone 

Harvesting  and  Threshing  L.  R.  Zerbel 

Marketing  the  Crop  Otto  Toepfer 

Cooperative  Work  with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture .  C.  P.  Norgord 

Cooperative  Experiments  with  Oderbrucker  Barley. 

H.  A.  Main,  J.  P.  Bonzelet,  H.  J.  Renk,  H.  O.  Aavang,  P.  A.  Dukleth, 

P.  C.  Nelson,  Clarence  Clark,  H.  E.  Krueger,  Robert  Jamison,  1. 

J.  Grimwood,  H.  D.  Dunbar,  Anthony  Riek,  A.  Liebzeit,  J.  O. 

Gangstad. 
General  Discussion. 


Friday,  7:30  P.  M.  Auditorium. 

Joint  Session  of  the  Experiment  Association,  Short  Course  Alumni 
and  Short  Course  Literary  Society.  Long  Course  and  Farmer  Course 
Students  invited  to  attend. 

Music  Elsie  Fehlandt  and  Elizabeth  O'Grady 

Oration  Joseph  Fisher 

Duet  "The  Wood-Bird's  Song"  ..Mary  and  Walter  Moyle 

Address  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard 

Selection  Dorothea  Moll 

Vocal  Solo  Rev.  F.  T.  Galpin 

Selection  Mary  Moyle 

Address — "Scientific   Research."   How   Made   Most  Valuable   to  the 

Farmer  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey 

Duet — "Do  you  Remember"  Mary  and  Walter  Moyle 
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PKESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDKESS. 

A.  L.  STONE,  MADISON,  WIS. 

Fellow  Menihcrs,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  '. — Since  last  we  met 
another  prosperous  year  has  passed  rapidly  away  and  in 
common  with  others  the  farmer  has  experienced  a  share  of  the 
prosperity  though  perhaps  not  in  a  rightful  degree.  The  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  have  profited  by  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
laborer  by  a  rise  in  wages.  The  commodities  fiimislied  -by  the 
farmer  sell  on  the  markets  for  increased  prices,  but  these  prices 
are  controilled  so  largely  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
that  the  farmer  does  not  get  his  just  share.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs can  only  bo  changed  by  a  closer  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves  and  proper  legisla- 
tion in  restraint  of  condiinations  which  are  stifling  competi- 
tion. 

Indirectly  this  co-operation  is  one  of  the  results  aimed  at  by 
this  association.  What  we  need,  in  disposing  of  our  seeds  and 
other  products,  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  markets  and 
the  conditions  which  affect  prices.  No  organization  can  long 
exist  or  be  effective  while  \\\  existenco  unless  its  nvemlx^rs 
thoroughly  understand  each  other  and  the  object  desired.  This 
we  hope  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  our  association  together 
liere^  that  we  may  learn  how  to  plan  and  work  together  for  our 
common  good. 
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Th  tlio  general  prosperity  the  farmer  should  have  a  justcr 
share.  The  price  of  .labor  has  gone  up  rapidly  and  it  is  a  ser- 
ious problem  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  work  properly  done. 

This  problem  is  being  rapidly  solved  to  a  groat  degree  by  the 
introduction  of  almost  humanly  endowed  machinery.  To  crown 
all,  from  the  dairyman's  standpoint,  has  been  the  improvement 
and  apparently  successful  use  of  the  milking  machine.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  general  adoption  of  this  machine  will  prove  to 
be  an  unmixed  blessing  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt.  Will  not  the 
adoption  of  these  machines  tend  to  centralize  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  the  hand  of  a  few  owners  of  large  herds  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  competition  which  is  the  life  of  trade?  But  un- 
til such  a  condition  of  affairs  obtains  let  us  welcome  any  inno- 
vation which  will  tend  to  lighten  the  labor  and  make  easier  the 
life  of  the  farmer. 

It  n.ay  soem  that  I  am  disgressing  from  the  object  of  our 
oudoavors,  viz.,  to  make  Wisconsin  the  greatest  seed  grain  pro- 
ducing state  in  the  Union,  but  we  must  remember  that  Wiscon- 
sin is  now  and  probably  will  always  remain  one  of  our  greatest 
(laivy  slates.  So  while  we  are  raising  seed  to  sell  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  we  can  so  rotate  our  crops  as  to  produce  feed 
for  our  dairy  animals  and  give  our  fields  a  rest  from  constant 
seed  prod  net  ion. 

Certainly  to  keep  our  soils  in  good  condition  w^e  can  not  dis- 
pense with  ihe  fertility  wdiich  is  returned  to  the  soil  by  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  leguminous  crops  which  are  grown  to  form  a 
part  of  her  ratic^n.  IImico,  everything  which  adds  to  the  dairy- 
man's- ])ro.'--])ority  Avill  indirectly  aid  the  seed  grower. 

S'o  with  labor  lightened  and  eventually  cheapened  by  the  use 
of  machinery  and  with  good  crops  and  fair  prices  for  his  pro- 
ducts, the  farmer  has  still  much  cause  to  be  thankful. 

To  our  members  who  have  earnestly  and  intelligently  taken 
up  and  executed  the  plans  of  the  Association,  this  has  been  a 
year  of  unexampled  prosperity.  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  few  growers  of  our  select  seeds,  reporting  to  our  office,  who 
have  failed  to  dispose  of  all  available  seeds  at  a  good  profit. 

Those  members  are  beginning  to  see  the  scope  and  value  of 
our  work,  which  is  to  aid  and  encourage  our  members  in  this 
select  seed  production  until  Wisconsin's  fame  as  a  good  seed 
producer  is  not  only  national  but  international.  From  their 
own  experiences  they  begin  to  see  the  possibilities  in  store  for 
us  when  we  have  worked  out  our  destiny  and  members  of  the 
Association  are  able  to  dispose  of  all  seeds  raised  at  such  prices 
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as  have  been  obtained  by  these  few.  We  shall  have  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  our  ambition  only  when  some  seed  dealer  can  write 
to  our  Secretary  asking  for  a  carload  of  select  seed  barley  and 
have  it  furnished  without  delay.  Indeed,  we  should  be  able 
eventually,  to  furnish  select  seeds  of  all  kinds  in  carload  lots. 

Wisconsin  is  a  great  grass  state  and  clover  grows  naturally 
everywhere.  While  on  a  trip  into  Kock  county  last  August, 
the  writer  saw  clover  grown  on  a  newly  cleared  farm  among 
the  stumps,  which  measured  seven  feet  in  length.  We  can  and 
should  produce  an  excellent  grade  of  clover  seed  of  all  varie- 
ties, mammoth  and  medium  red,  alsike  and  white  clover.  Some 
of  our  members  are  already  growing  alfalfa  seed.  Let  us  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  can  buy  our  alfalfa  seed  from 
growers  in  our  own  state.  I  believe  the  time  is  soon  coming 
when  this  may  be  done. 

We  can  also  produce  timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  red 
top  seed,  all,  I  believe  in  paying  quantities.  So  you  see  we  are 
not  yet  begun  on  our  labors  and  every  member  must  buckle  into 
the  harness  and  pull.  All  pulling  together  we  will  soon  accom- 
plish our  purpose  and  when  we  do^  great  will  be  the  fame  of 
old  Wisconsin. 

It  may  appear  to  some  of  you  that  I  am  eternally  harping 
upon  this  subject  of  seed  production,  but  I  feel  that  there  is 
need  of  it.  '^Oh  ye  of  little  faith!  Why  stand  ye  here  idle 
all  the  day  The  field  is  ready  to  the  harvest  and  yet  stand 
ye  idle.  Comparatively  few  of  our  members  have  yet  risen  to 
their  opportunities.  One  young  man  this  season  has,  without 
difficulty,  sold  three  hundred  bushels  of  Silver  King  corn  in 
the  ear  at  three  dollars  per  bushel.  Others  have  sold  all  they 
had,  and  could  have  sold  more.  Practically  every  available 
bushel  of  Oderbrucker  barley  has  been  sold  for  many  cents 
above  the  market  price  and  the  demand  still  continues.  So  I 
want  you  to  realize  and  meet  the  opportunities  offered  you. 
Do  not  weary  in  the  strife.      ''Ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.'' 

W"e  have  one  great  competitor  in  the  seed  distributing  bus- 
iness and  that  is  the  United  States  Government  through  the 
congressional  seed  distribution. 

Seeds  in  small  packets  to  the  number  of  40,000,000  are  thus 
sent  out  annually  and  while  not  many  of  them  may  interfere 
with  us  or  take  the  place  of  seed  produced  by  us,  some  of  them 
do.  In  any  case  the  whole  business  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
should  be  condemned.  This  distiibution  of  seeds,  one  third  of 
which  goes  to  city  congressmen  whose  constituents  cannot  use 
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tliciii,  many  more  of  wliicli  are  thrown  away  as  they  fail  to 
grow  and  occupy  ground  which  otherwise  might  have  produced 
a  crop;  all  this  costs  the  government  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$240,000,  and  the  postal  (le])artmont  $250,000  a  year  for  trans- 
mission of  the  seeds  througli  the  mails. 

If  the  seeds  Avhich  are  sent  out  were  new  or  rare  varieties  it 
woidd  not  he  so  had,  hut  they  arc^  not.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  old  and  well  known  varieties  which  could  be  obtained 
any^vhere. 

This  amount  of  mcmey  could  much  better  be  used  in  import- 
ing new  aud  strange  varieties  of  plants  or  by  the  government 
and  experiment  stations  in  breeding  up  new  and  better  varieties 
of  our  ow^i  grains  and  plants.  This  is  a  crying  evil  and  should 
be  abolished  at  once.  I  hope  to  have  some  action  taken  by  this 
body  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  our  meeting  adjourns. 

Another  subject  which  should  demand  our  attention  at  this 
time  and  which  prolmbly  as  much  as  any  other,  affects  our  pros- 
perity as  seed  growers,  is  that  of  good  roads.  It  will  be  of  lit- 
tle use  for  us  to  grow  seed  grains  in  selling  which  a  large  share 
of  the  profit  is  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  transporting  to  the  rail- 
way station  or  the  market. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  good  roads  are  important  fac- 
tors in  tlie  farmer's  ojierations.  When  a  crop  is  ready  to  mar- 
ket it  should  be  possil)le  for  every  farmer  to  haul  heavy  loads 
over  a  road  w^itli  the  least  amount  of  wear  and  tear  possible  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  More  important  still  the  road 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  facilitate  this  rapid  and  easy  trans- 
portation, winter  as  well  as  summer,  spring  ag  well  as  fall. 
This  would  allow  a  fanner  to  haul  hiis  products  at  any  time, 
but  especially  in  times  of  comparative  leisure  like  the  spring 
or  winter  when  net  much  else  could  be  done  and  when  under 
present  conditions  our  roads  are  in  a  reprehensible  condition,  to 
say  the  leaist.  It  would  ccst  something  to  establish  such  roadfe, 
it  is  true,  but  they  would  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  years  in 
the  reduction-of  transportation  expenses  alone  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  farms  located  upon  such  roads. 

AVhsn  once  properly  constructed,  such  a  road  would  be  easily 
and  cheaply  maintained  if  left  wholly  to  the  supervision  of  one 
man  thoroughly  competent  to  attend  to  it.  Such  a  man  could 
be  hired  and  all  neceasary  materials  purchased  for  much  less 
than  is  now  spent  each  year  to  keep  our  roads  in  a  mediocre 
condition. 

When  we  think  of  the  time  which  could  be  saved,  of  the  en- 
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]i8im'J'A  comfort  of  travf^l  and  froodoiii  of  intercourse  and  .sfx.-ial 
cnjoyrmjut,  lx'sid(^  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  it  would 
SfXim  that  no  priof3  is  too  great  to  pay  if  the;*eby  we  might  ob- 
tain theijj.  The  trouble  is  that  few  of  iis  really  realize  the  im- 
]K>rtanc^^}  or  value  of  good  roads  and  think  only  of  the  taxes  wo 
must  pay  to  iriaintain  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
upon  this  subject  at  the  jjresent  time,  and  a  bill  has  lx;en  intro- 
(lucf^d  at  the  j>resent  s<'Ssion  of  the  legislature,  which  if  it 
passers  will  make  available  $20,000  annually  for  two  years  for 
the  pur]>ose  of  '^getting  and  disseminating  infonnation.  regard- 
ing the  Ix'st  methods  and  materials  for  road  building." 

Since  this  is  ^}  important  a  subject  to  us  let  us  do  all  in  our 
power  to  aid  in  the  work  among  ourselves  and  with  our  neigh- 
bors. The  time  is  coming  when  this  will  Ijecome  a  weJl  es- 
tablished princij>le  of  fann  W'onomics.  "Other  tilings  equal 
good  roads  lead  to  prosperity." 

Then  may  wfj  he  pioneers  in  the  work  and  may  it  bo  said  of 
us  in  future  years  we  so  far  forgot  selves  as  to  do  the  best,  re- 
gardless of  taxes  and  other  burdens. 

More  and  more  do  your  officers  realize  the  mighty  force  this 
assrxiiation  is  destined  to  exert  in  the  social  and  economical 
life  of  this  state.  We  see  it  much  fietter  than  drj  you  ]^>erliaps, 
as  we  are  in  toucii  w  itli  every  meml>er  of  the  association  while 
you  reach  but  a  few  and  are  on  the  edge  only  of  the  mighty 
wheel  and  hardly  feel  its  power. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  gratitu*ie  that  you  have  given  me 
the  opportunity  to,  in  slight  degree  at  least,  aid  in  directing  the 
volition  and  energy  of  this  association. 

The  lalxirs  connected  with  the  work  have  been  and  are  ardu- 
ous, but  the  compensations  also  are  great  and  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  for  three  years  to  have  served  the  Association. 
I  look  for  great  things  in  the  future  if  each  member  of  the  \><f>- 
ciation  does  his  part. 
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SECKETAKY'S  KEPOKT  FOE  1906. 

R.  A.  MOORE,  MADISON. 

Aii.ctlier  year  has  rolled  around  since  our  last  meeting  and 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  short  lapse  of  time. 
Our  society  is  now  past  4he  exr>erimental  stage  and  its  mem- 
ber.?; are  self  reliant,  and  eager  to  accomplish  that  which  our  as- 
sociatiom  expects  to  do,  namely,  to  make  Wisconsin  the  great- 
est seed  producing  state  of  America. 

Through  earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose  our  member- 
ship have  placed  within  reach  of  Wisconsin  farmers  and  those 
of  other  states,  varieties  of  seed  grains  that  far  surpass  in  qual- 
ity and  yield  any  heretofore  grown  within  our  state.  The  dis- 
semination of  these  choice  seed  grains  throughout  the  state  has 
added  many  million  dollars  to  the  total  value  of  our  farm  crops 
and  we  have  as  yet  just  begun  the  good  work.  Our  little 
society  has  risen  from  a  few  faithful  members  to  something 
over  nine  hundred  and  the  membership  is  still  on  the  increase. 
We  trust  this  association  which  was  founded  for  a  great  work 
v/ill  so  far  fulfill  its  mission  that  members  will  be  known  in 
^very  village,  city  and  toA^oiship  in  the  state,  spreading  their 
work  of  the  dissemination. of  good  seeds  and  giving  wholesome 
advice  as  to  the  growing  of  grains  and  forage  plants. 

When  we  realize  that  the  leading  farm  crops  of  Wisconsin 
are  valued  at  one  hundred  million  dollars  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  add  from  xen  to  fifty  per  cent  to  this  great  crop  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pedigreed  varieties  of  grains  and  forage  plants,  we 
can  then  form  some  conception  of  the  great  work  we  have  in 
hand. 

Our  state  has  been  loyal  to  our  society  and  in  the  hours  of 
our  weakness  came  to  our  rescue  with  funds  to  aid  us  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  we  had  inaugurated.  It  seems  that  with  our 
great  membership,  some  of  whom  are  living  in  every  county 
of  the  state,  spreading  their  influence  throughout  all  agricul- 
tural districts,  that  our  state  can  afford  to  again  come  forward 
and  give  us  further  aid  in  carrying  on  this  important  work. 
The  ISTational  Government  is  intensely  interested  in  our  grain 
work  and  has  taken  steps  to  assist  our  association  and  Agri- 
cultural College  in  making  Wisconsin  the  great  seed  barley 
state  of  America.  I  feel  that  our  state  will  willingly  assist  as 
fast  as  we  can  show  them  results. 
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EXPEEIMENTS  CARRIED  ON  DuRING  THE  PaST  YeAR. 
SILVER  KING  CORN  (WISCONSIN  NO.  Y) 

MombeTs  of  the  Association  who  had  not  heretofore  experi- 
mented with  this  variety  of  corn  carried  on  tests  the  past  sea- 
son and  from  the  data  received!  we  are  able  to  report  as  fol- 


lows : 

E"umber  members  reporting  i   72 

Number  counties  in  state  71 

Number  of  counties  from  which  reports  were  received  35 

Average  percent  germination  of  the  seed  9G.3 

Number  reporting  corn  as  well  matured  6^ 

Number  reporting  failure  to  mature  10 

Maximum  yield  (bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre)   122 

Minimum  yield  (bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre)  25 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels  of  shelled  corn)  67.2 

Average  yield  per  acre  any  other  variety  54.8 

Difference  in  yield  in  favor  of  No.  7  corn  12.4 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  fa,ll  plowed  land  58.9 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  spring  plowed  land  54.8 

Number  of  parties  planting  on  fall  plowed  land  17 

Number  of  parties  planting  on  spring  plowed  land  45 


The  No.  7  corn  was  first  grown  by  the  association  in  1903, 
and  seed  disseminated  in  all  localities  where  grown.  For  three 
succeeding  years  the  corn  has  given  exceptionally  good  yidlds 
and  has  become  the  popular  corn  against  all  other  varieties  in 
many  localities. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Experiment  Station,  we  will 
again  control  several  hundred  bushels  of  this  good  seed  corn, 
which  is  fire  dried  and  ready  to  go  into  the  hands  of  members 
of  the  Experiment  Association  strictly  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

Members  who  have  not  heretofore  secured  the  No.  7  com 
will  be  furnished  sufficient  seed  to  plant  one  acre  the  coming 
season.    Do  not  leave  Madison  without  securing  the  seed  com. 

A  limited  number  of  members  tested  the  Early  Yellow  Dent 
(Wis.  No.  8),  and  from  data  received  we  are  able  to  tabulate 
the  following: — 
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EAliLV   VKI.T>()W  DKA'T    (w I S(j()T^ SIN   KO.  8.) 

Numbor  lucnibcrs  reporting  /   30 

Number  counties  in:  the  state  Tl 

Number  of  counties  from  which  reports  were  received  .  .  .  .  21^ 

Average  per  cent  of  germination  of  tlie  seed  .  07 

Number  reporting  corn  maturing  well  .    25 

Number  reporting  failure  to  mature   5 

Per  cent  of  coi'ir failing  to  mature  north  of  Marathon  Ca.33l/^ 
Per  cent  of  corn  failing  to  mature  south  of  Marathon  Co.  lO^ 

Maximum  yield  per  acre  (bushels  shelled  corn)  110 

Minimum  yield  per  acre  (bushels  shelled  com)   23 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels  shelled  coru)   55.7 

Average  yield  per  acre  any  other  variety  G1.2 

Average  yield  per  acre  fall  ])lo\v<'d  land  50,7 

Average  yield  per  acre  spriiig  ])lowed  land  01.5 

Average  yield  per  acre  ])lanted  in  checkrow  54.7 

Average  yi(dd  ])er  acre  jdanted  in  hills  by  hand  62.5 

We  desire  mend)ers  living  in  northern  counties  to  ag'ain 
make  tests  and  will  furnish  seed  for  such  experiments. 


ALFALFA. 

Tlie  work  in  getting  alfalfa  established  in  Wisconsin  has  cov- 
eied  a  period  of  many  years.  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  has  carried  on 
tests  Avilh  alfalfa  through  a  series  of  years  in  Jefferson  County, 
that  have  been  of  immense  value  in  di^monstrating  the  impor- 
tance and  ]:)ossibi,l,ities  of  this  great  plant. 

Thr(uigli  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Association  with  its 
la^  ge  mem  I  ei  sliip  scattered  widely  over  the  state,  the  Station 
lias  been  able  to  CLiriy  on  cooperative  tests  with  alfalfa  mider 
mniiy  varying  condiiions  as  to  soil  and  climate.  In  the  newer 
sections  of  the  state,  alfalfa  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  fanners  should  refrain  from  sowing  large  areas  to  alfalfa 
until  they  are  quite  certain  that  their  land  is  suitable  for  the 
crop.  The  seed  is  expensive  and  the  crop  is  uncertain  wdiere 
conditions  are  unfavorable. 

One  or  tw^o  acres  should  be  gro^vn  for  a  few  years  as  a  test 
crop  before  soAving  the  fairm  extensively  to  alfalfa. 

The  alfalfa  area  is  being  widened  rapidly  and  several  thou- 
sand farmers  are  now  growing  the  crop  suooessfuUj. 
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At  the  roqiiest  of  the  Ex])eriineiit  Association,,  members  liv- 
ing in  different  counties  of  the  state  stiirted  new  fields  of  alfal- 
fa, the  association  f urnisliino-  uniform  seed  of  hi<>-h  vitality  for 
sncli  tests. 

The  following  (Uita  has  been  tahnhited  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  members  sowing  alfalfa  the  spring  of  190G. 


/IIKPORT  O.N  AT.FALFA.  FIRST  YEAIi's  SEEDING. 


Nmnber  mendxM's  r('])orting  .  .,.  74 

Nmnber  of  counties  from  which  re]^orts  were  received  40 

Number  advocating  sowing  watli  nnrse  crop  •}.") 

Number  advocating  sowing  without  nurse  cro])   5 

Number  not  reporting  on  nurse  crop  ''>4 

Number  getting  good  stand  .  GO 

Number  getting  poor  stand  .  .,.   7 

Number  reporting  a    large   number    of    nodules  wdiere 

ground  was  inoculated.  ..  .  .  .  .|.  .,.  14 

Number  reporting  no  difference  .     .|  15 

Number  reporting  a  notable  difference  in  the  appearance 

of  alfalfa  on  inoculated  and  uninoculated  plots  19 

Number  reporting  no  difference  15 

Number  not  inoculating  .  .  .  .,  ,   22 

Nund>er  finding  nodules  without  soil  inoculation  7 


WliN'TER  KILLING  OF  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA. 

The  winter  of  1900  was  severe  on  clover  and  alfalfa  especial- 
ly in  the  soutluuni  half  of  the  state.  To  determine  the  extent 
of  damage  done  and  the  cause  thereof,  with  other  data  of  in- 
terest, letters  of  incpiiry  w^re  sent  to  mend)ers  of  the  Experi- 
ment Association.  In  order  to  get  information  from  as  wide 
an  area  as  possible,  these  letters  were  sent  to  memlx^rs  living 
in  as  many  different  counties  as  possible.  From  tlu^  data  re- 
ceived we  are  able  to  report  the  following  as  the  testimony  of 
the  members  interrogated. 
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SUMMARY  or  REPOKTS  ON  RED  CLOVER. 


JSTumbor  of  members  reporting  201 

Number  of  counties  from  which  reports  were  received  52 

Number  sowing  clover  as  a  mixtuie  with  grasses  ......  152 

Number  sowing  clover  alone   .  .  .  49 

Number  of  fields  examined  .  .  .    354 

Average  number  of    liviug   plants    in  each  field  on  four 

square  feet  of  surface   5,6 

Average  number  of  dead  plants  on  four  square  feet  of 

surface  .  .,   18 

Approximate  number  of  acres  in  all  fields  inspected  ....  6192 

Number  reporting  clover  as  winter  killing  badly  107 

Number  sowing  with  a  nurse  crop  ,  198 

Number  sowing  without  a  nurse  crop  .   .  3 

Maximum  amount  of  clover  seed  sown  per  acre  in  pounds  .  .  23 

Minimum  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  pounds  4 

Average  amount  of  clover  seed  soAvn  per  acre  in  pounds.  .  .  .10 

Number  pasturing  clover  first  year  ,  127 

Number  growing  clover  for  seed  75 

Average  yield  of  seed  per  acre  in  bushels   4 

Causes  for  winter  killing: — Ice  on  the  ground  through  por- 
tion of  winter.  Sudden  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  spring. 
Not  enough  snow.    Pasturing  too  closely  in  the  fall. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  ON  ALFALFA. 


Number  of  members  reporting  ,  118 

Number  of  counties  from  which  reports  were  received  ....  39 

Number  bowiiig  American  alfalfa  .    66 

Number  sowing  some  other  variety  .  .  .  .,  52 

Average  number  of  living  plants  on  four  square  feet  52 

Average  number  of  dead  plants  on  four  square  feet  37 

Number  of  fields  entirely  winter  killed  14 

Number  of  members  sowing  alfalfa  with  a  nurse  crop  ....  85 

Number  using  barley  as  a  nurse  crop   63 

Average  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  20  lbs. 

Number  sowing  without  a  nurse  crop  ,  33 

Total  number  of  fields  examined  .  .  .  201 

Total  number  of  acres  of  alfalfa  inspected  365 

Number  reporting  alfalfa  as  badly  winter  killed  54 

Number  who  pastured  alfalfa  7 

Number  growing  alfalfa  for  seed  ,  none. 
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Causes  for  winter  killing: —  Sawing  late  in  season;  pastur- 
ing; cutting  too  late  in  season;  nurse  crop  lodging;  ice  freezing 
over  tlie  ground ;  water  standing  on  the  field ;  freezing  and 
thawing  in  the  spring. 

Trom  the  informatioin  secured  from  members  of  the  Exper- 
iment Association  J  combined  with  observations  made  at  the  Sta- 
tion and  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  we  conclude  as 
follows : — 

Clover  and  alfalfa  were  badly  winter  killed  in  the  southern 
half  of  Wisconsin  during  the  winter  of  1906.  In  northern 
Wisconsin  the  crop  was  protected  with  snow  and  suffered  little. 
Alfalfa  proved  to  be  as  hardy  as  medium  red  clover  where  it 
was  grown  under  like  conditions.  The  chief  cause  advanced 
by  the  majority  of  experimenters  for  the  winter  killing  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  was  the  frequent  thawing  and  freezing  in  the 
early  spring.  Where  alfalfa  was  grown  on  low,  flat  land  it 
suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  the  snow  melting  during 
warm  days  and  filling  depressions  of  the  land  with  water, 
which  froze  during  the  night  and  smothered  the  alfalfa. 

It  was  thought  that  alfalfa  suffered  from  late  fall  cutting 
and  by  pasturing  to  considerable  exte-nt. 

Seed  is  not  as  yet  generally  grown  from  alfalfa.  It  v/ill  be 
necessary  for  the  alfalfa  plant  to  become  thoroughly  acclimated 
before  seed  can  be  secured  in  paying  quantities. 

Clover  is  grown  for  seed  extensively  in  Wisconsin,  and  an 
average  of  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  was  secured  by  the 
members  reporting. 

TESTS  WITH  ODEEBRUCKER  BARLEY    (WISCONSIN   NO.  55). 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  carried  on  tests  with  this 
select  variety  of  barley  during  the  past  year.  The  informa- 
tion given  herewith  will  be  of  interest  to  our  Association. 

REPORT  ON  ODERBRUCKER  BARLEY^  1906. 


Number  parties  reporting  to  date   127 

ISTumber  of  counties  from  which  reports  have  been 

received   45 

]N^umber  sowing  on  fall  plowed  land.  ,   90 

ISTumber  sowing  on  spring  plowed  land   37 

Number  sowing  with  drill  .  .  .  54 
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Niiiiibor  vSowiiig  with  l)r()a,(lf'ast  soo(l(;r   70 

-NuiiibcT  soAviiig  by  liaiul   ;   3 

.NiiinlM'T  of  (;a,ses  iu  wliicli  ])arl(;y  r-fiiiiaiiicd  croct.  ...  91 

Number    of  cases  in  which  barley  lodged   21 

Nuuiber    of  cases  in  wliicli  barley  rusted  badly.  ...  2 

Nund>6r  of  cases  in  wlii('h  barley  rusted  slightly.  ...  28 

KunilxT  of  cases  in  which  barley  did  not  rust   97 

NiiiiiIk'I'  of  cases  in  which  smut  developed   22 

Number  of  cas(\s  in  which  no  smut  developed   40 

Kumber  of  cases  in  which  smut  developed  slightly.  G5 
Average  yield  per  acre  of  Oderbucker  barley,  in 

bushels    39.1 

Average  yield  per  acre  of  Ix'st  other  variety,  in 

bushels   ;  .'   33.6 

Yield  per  acre  of  Odt^-bucker  l)arley  over  other  vari- 
eties on  trial    5.5 

Average  ^deld  of  Oderbucker  barley  on  fall  plowed 

land   .  '   39.9 

Average  yield   of   Oder'brucker  barley   on  spring 

plowed  land    37.5 

Yield  per  acre  in  bushels  on  fall  plowed  land  above 

same  on  spring  plowed  land  ,   2  4 

Average  yield  in  bushels  where  sown  with  drill.  ...  38.4 

Average  yield  in  bushels  where  sown  with  seeder  .  .  39.9 
Average  yield  in  bushels  where  drill  was  used  on  fall 

plowing   39.41 

Average  yield  in  bushels  where  drill  was  used  on 

spring  plowing  ,   36.2 

Average  yield  in  bushels  where  seeder  was  used  on 

fall  plowing   40.3 

Average  yield  in  bushels  where  seeder  was  used  on 

spring  plowing ..]..    ..i   39.1 

Average  yield  in  bushels  where  'grain  was  sown  by 

hand   ,  ..,  ,   33.3 


Sufficient  of  this  choice  seed  barley  to  sow  one  acre  will  be 
given  to  those  members  for  experimental  purposes  wbo  were 
unable  to  secure  it  last  year.  The  barley  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  the  applications  received. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  agrioultural  advancement  has 
attracted  attention  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  state,  and  nu- 
merous coinplimentary  letters  from  farmers  and  people  inter- 
ested in  better  agriculture  show  plainly  the  appreciation  held 
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by  otliors  of  the  work  started.  Tlie  careful  ruanner  in  wliicli 
our  ineiiibersliip  has  grown  pure-bred  seed  grains  has  been  the 
moans  of  putting  this  line  of  effort  on  a  iirni  foundation,  and 
farmers  and  seedmen  noAV  look  forward  to  purchasing  these 
carefully  grown  grains,  ^s^o  one  factor  in  my  estimation  can 
help  the  Wisconsin  farmer  more  at  the  present  time,  than  the 
fact  that  within  easy  reach  he  is  able  to  secure  high  yieUling 
grains  and  forage  plants,  that  have  become  properly  acclimated 
for  his  respective  locality. 

It  means  the  rapid  dissemination  of  choice  bred  seed  grains, 
which  have  taken  years  to  produce  by  careful  breeding. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Experiment  Association  is  that 
of  a  distributor  of  up  to  date  agricultural  thought  and  methods. 
With  our  memb9rship  so  widely  distributed,  v/e  are  able  to  pre- 
sent practical  examjdes  by  every  roadside  of  what  can  be  done 
by  any  farmer  who  seizes  the  opportunity  afforded  him. 

The  chief  effort  of  the  Experiment  Association  during  the 
past  year  has  been  to  improve  the  corn  crop  and  detemiine  the 
value  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage  plant. 

Alfalfa. — Three  hundred  forty- five  members  were  given  al- 
falfa seed,  sufficient  to  sow  at  least  one-half  acre  in  accordance 
with  outlines  furnished  them.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
were  furnished  with  soil  for  inoculation  purposes  taken 
from  an  alfalfa  held  where  the  plants  had  developed  bac- 
teria-laden nodules.  The  general  success  ot  failure  of  these 
experiments  will  not  be  fully  determined  until  another  year. 

The  following  data  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  progress 
made  this  season  in  growing  alfalfa. 

REPORTS  ON  ALFALFA^  FIRST  YEAr's  SEEDING. 


JSTundier  members   reporting.    185 

dumber  of  counties  from  Avhich  reports  were  received.  .  -18 

Ts^unibor  advocating  sowing  Avith  nurse  crop   86 

J^umber  advocating  sowing  without  a  nurse  crop   -tO 

N'unib?r  nO't  reporting  on  nurse  crop   50 

Number  getting  good  stand.    l']0 

N^umber  getting  poor  stand   4-1: 

Number  of  absolute  failures    0 

Number  reporting  larger  number    of    noduh^s  Avhere 

ground  was  inoculated  ■  21 

Number  reporting  no  difference    12 
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Number  reporting  notable  difference  in  the  appearance 

of  alfalfa  on  inoculated  and  uninoculated  plots.  .  .  34 

Number  reporting  no  difference   53 

Number  not  inoculating   98 


REPORT  ON  ALFALFA  ONE  YEAR  AFTER  SEEDING. 

Number  members  reporting   70 

Number  counties  from  which  reports  were  received.  ...  36 

Number  counties  in  the  state   71 

Number  securing  crop  year  of  sowing  .    4 

Average  per  cent  of  winter  killing.    11.8 

Average  number  cuttings  obtained  the  second  year.  .  .  .  2.2 

Average  number  tons  of  hay  obtained  per  acre   3.72 

Number  having  no  difficulty  curing  the  hay   36 

-N  limber  u^^ing  hay  caps   5 

Number  reporting  abundance  of  nodailes  on  roots  of  plants  35 

Number  reporting  no  nodules  on  roots  of  plants   13 

Number  failing  to  report  as  to  nod<ules  .  .  .  .,   22 


We  do  not  propose  to  stop  here  but  will  push  the  work  vigor- 
ously until  this  great  forage  plant  can  be  grown  as  generally  as 
we  now  grow  red  clover.  We  have  met  with  some  failures  but 
this  should  make  us  more  eager  to  succeed,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  great  victory.  I  think  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  contend  with  in  growing  alfalfa,  barring  poor  seed, 
has  been  the  lack  of  the  proper  germs  in  the  soil.  The 
much  abused  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  has  been  working 
diligently  to  supply  the  -soil  with  the  germs  which  act  in  a  bene- 
ficial way  on  the  alfalfa  plant,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  suc- 
cessful alfalfa  culture.  I  feel  we  should  aid  this  plant  in  its 
most  useful  mission. 

Where  the  soil  has  not  b3en  supplied  with  the  proper  alfalfa 
germs  through  sweet  clover,  as  the  distributing  agent,  or  by  the 
scattering  of  soil  from  old  alfalfa  fields,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  alfalfa  plants  will  develop  the  nodules  and  the  remainder 
of  the  plants  languish  and  die,  thus  making  the  catch  too  thin. 
However,  the  plants  that  live,  develop  nodules  and  will  amply 
supply  the  soil  with  the  germs  for  future  crops  of  alfalfa.  In 
every  case  where  a  failure  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  is 
due  to  lack  of  the  proper  germs,  we  should  plow,  prepare  the 
soil  and  reseed  the  same  plot  of  ground  to  alfalfa.  If  farmers  in 
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general  would  secure  a  few  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  and  mix 
with  clover  or  grass  seed  which  each  year  is  sown  quite  general- 
ly throughout  the  state,  the  few  plants  that  would  develop  nod- 
ules would  distribute  the  proper  germs  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  the  grass  land  was  broken  up  for  corn  or  other  crops  the 
season  following,  the  ground  would  be  amply  supplied  with  the 
germs  to  insure  a  good  growth  of  alfalfa.  If  the  above  plan  was 
followed  for  a  few  years,  I  feel  confident  that  alfalfa  could  be 
grown  successfully  on  nearly  all  farms. 


DIFFERENT  STAGES  OF  THE  LOOSE  SMUT  OF  BARLEY  FROM  EARLY 
APPEARNCE  UNTIL  BLOWN   FROM  THE  STEM. 

Two  linndrocl  members  of  the  Experiment  Association  are  carrying  on  tests 
in  accordance  witli  outlines  furnished  for  the  extermination  of  this  grain 
disease. 
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Sivedi^'h  ^dcct  Oats.  (Wisconsin  No.  4).— The  S'vvcdisli 
oajts  aro  now  grown  so  generally  that  tliey  are  past  the  oxperi- 
niiontal  stage,  and  are  merely  grown  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion as  select  seed  oats.  All  members  of  the  ass^^xnation  de- 
sir-ing  to  be  placed  in  the  Seed  Growers'  list,  Avho  were  not  list- 
ed in  the  fourth  animal  report,  are  re<piested  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  at  their  earliest  conveniencx'.  The  names  of  all  mem- 
bers having  select  sc(h1  grains  for  sale  should  appear  in  the  next 
annual  report. 

Barley. — For  six  years  tests  have  been  carried  on  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  Avith  select  varieties  of  barley  to  determine 
the  best  feeding  and  malting  barley  for  Wisconsin  growers. 
One  variety  known  as  Oderbucker  (Wisconsin  ISTo.  55),  has 
shown  superior  characteristics  throughout  the  test.  This  bar- 
ley has  been  ini})rovcd  by  selection  and  tested  in  three  different 
counties.  From  the  tests  made  Ave  feel  quite  safe  in  stating 
that  Ave  think  Ave  have  the  best  variety  of  barley  in  the  state. 

Five  hundred  bushels  of  this  select  seed  barley  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Experiment  Association  from  the  Station 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  test.  Our  desire  is 
to  place  this  seed  barley  into  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
Experiment  Associationi,  giving  one  sack  of  tAvo  bushels  to  each 
mcnd>?r  AAdio  Avill  agree  to  carry  on  the  test  in  a  careful  man- 
ner. The  barley  has  nearly  all  be?n  subscribed  for,  and  avc  look 
fcFAvird  Avith  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  outcome  of  these 
tests. 

Grain  ExJiihit. — The  grain  display  of  last  year  proA^ed  to  be 
a  decided  success,  ard  the  number  of  eaitries  made  this  year 
fehoAvs  the  increased  interest  taken*  in  the  improvement  of 
grains  and  forage  plants.  AVe  must  not  rest  contented  until 
Wisconsin  is  the  foremost  seed  grain  raising  state  in  the  union. 

The  high  priced  lands  of  our  state  practically  force  the  ma- 
jority of  our  members,  Avho  desire  to  realize  on  their  invest- 
ments, to  grow  something  besides  ordinary  crops  for  the  market. 
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Jn  Memcriam. 


^red  IJlietbrcek  and  9ctev  ^.  S)ukletk. 


FEED  EIETBROCK. 

A.   J,  rJlJLlPS,  HONORARY  MEMBER  OE  WISCONSIN 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION,  WEST  SALEM,  LA  CROSSE  CO. 

3Ir.  President  and  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Association: — 

Gentlemen  : — In  responding  to  your  invitation  to  address 
you  at  this  time  on  the  life-work  of  your  fellow  member  and 
co-worker  Mr.  Fred  Rietbrock,  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  be  selected 
for  the  'task  and  at  the  same  time  feel  my  inability  to  do  the 
subject  justice.  It  was  my  good  foi'tune  to  spend  the  two 
weeks  previous  to  his  last  trip  to  the  west  with  him  at  the 
Dairy  show  in  Chicago  and  at  his  home  in  Athens.  It  is  a 
rare  treat  to  know  and  associate  with  such  men.  It  is  a  rare 
treat  to  your  society  to  have  such  a  man  enroll  himself  as  a 
member  of  your  society  and  assist  by  his  means  and  good  ad- 
vice to  further  its  interests.  He  was  a  true  practical  pliilan- 
thropist  and  a  benefactor  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and 
the  grand  results  of  his  beneficient  work  for  the  betterment  of 
his  felloAvmen  will  be  a  living  monument  to  his  memory  as  long 
as  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  Marathon  county  shall  exist. 
There  have  been  many  persons  who  have  boen  lauded  for  their 
great  generosity  whose  only  effort  was  to  order  a  check  filled  out 
to  found  some  charitable  iuistitution,  endow  a  college,  or  '.'uild 
a  costly  library  where  people  so  inclined  can  while  away  cheij 
leisure  hours  reading  anything  their  fancy  craves.  Fred  Riet- 
brock  was  a  greater  philanthropist  and  benefactor  and  more 
munificent  than  any  of  them,  because  he  gave  not  only  as  great 
a  per  cent  of  his  wealth  as  they  did  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
hut  he  also  gave  of  himself  without  reserve,  of  the  work  of  his 
brain,  of  his  heartfelt  sympathy,  kindly  advice  aiad  encourage- 
2— E.  A. 
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mont  to  uplift  liis  fellownioTi.  IIo  did  not  give  for  his  own 
a.ggraii(lizoinoriit  ot  to  bo  landed  as  a  great  benefactor  or  try  to 
perpetnate  his  moniory  by  costly  monruments,  but  he  gave  in  a 
qniot,  iinoHtcntations  way  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  It 
has  l)t'('ji  trnly  said  that  the  greatest  benefactor  is  he  v/ho 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  whore  only  one  grew  before. 


FRED  EIETBEOCK. 


Mi.'  Rietbrock  did  this  and  more  in  its  broadest  sense.  He 
surely  made  the  northern  wilderness  bloom  like  the  rose  and 
turned  a  barren  waste  into  well  tilled,  productive  farms,  with 
comfortable  homes,  occupied  by  happy,  industrious,  and  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  their  families,  ^^^ot  only  did  he  help  or- 
ganize good  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children,  but  he 
employed  and  paid  competent  instructoTS  to  teach  farmers  the 
improved  methods  of  farming  and  dairying.  It  was  through 
Mr.  Rietbrock's  thoughtful  generosity  and  foresight  that  many 
learned  to  double  the  yield  of  their  -acres  and  the  product  of 
their  cows,  as  well  as  to  double  their  value  by  proper  breeding. 
It  Avas  through  his  unselfish  generosity  that  his  county,  Mar- 
athon, was  enabled  last  fall  in  1906  to  offer  a  liberal  premium 
for  grade  females  of  thei  Guernsey  breed,  which  act  encour- 
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a,gecl(  tlio  fai-mors  so  that  the  show  jf  those  cattle  was  second  to 
rioiie  in  the  state.  Mr.  Riotbrock  needs  no  great  structures  of 
brick  or  marble  as  memorials  to  his  grand  and  noble  character 
and  benevolent  deeds,  for  he  has  a  more  fitting  monument  in 
the  lo-C-c  and  veneration  of  those  whose  lives  ho  has  brightened, 
broadened  and  refined,  to  whom  his  loss,  is  irreparable  and 
whose  children  will  rise  from  generation  to  generation  and 
bloss  and  revere  his  name.  This  spirit  was  beautifully  exempli- 
fied at  his  funeral  at  Athens  when  the  citizens,  old  and  young, 
turned  out  en  masse  and  strewed  the  road  from  his  home  at  his 
son-in-law's  to  the  depot  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  His 
loss  will  bo  felt  not  only  in  his  own  county  but  in  your  meet- 
ings and  in  other  meetings  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  also 
among  the  Guernsey  cattle  breeders  of  the  state  and  nation 
ctiiiong  whom  he  had  by  his  intelligent  Avork  taken  a  prominent 
pt^sitiori.  But  he  Las  gone,  and  as  a  society  we  Avill  revere 
his  memory. 

CTontlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


PETER  A.  DUKLETH 

11.  A.  MOORE. 

We  regret  to  chronicle  from  time  to  time  the  death  of  faith- 
ful members  who  have  their  earthly  career  cut  short  by  acci- 
dent or  sickness.  It  is  especially  sad  when  members  are  taken 
from  us  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  when  there  seems  so 
much  to  live  for.  This  sentiment  applies  particularly  to  our 
departed  friend  and  worthy  member,  P.  A.  Dukleth. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Dukleth  was  born  in  the  town  of  l^orAvay, 
K/ecino  County,  December  2,  1872,  and  brought  to  AVaukesha 
County  thi3  following  year  where  he  has  since  lived  with  his 
l)arents  on  a  farm  near  Silver  Lake.  Largely  through  his 
efforts  and  foresight  the  farm  was  made  one  of  the  noted 
stock  and  grain  farms  of  Waukesha  County.  His  natural 
taste  for  farming  led  him  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  Short 
Course  in  Agriculture  at  the  University,  completing  in  1898. 
The  thoroughness  of  his  work  and  the  aptness  shown  in  all 
)iis  sfudlies.won  for  biro  tjie  respect  of  all  his  classmates  aud 
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instructors.  Through  the  rccommondation  of  Dean  ficnry, 
Mr.  ])uklolh  was  appointed  by  the  Regents,  instructor  for  the 
winter  torm  in  Farm  Dairying,  which  position  he  held  for  sev- 
eral years  with  credit,  until  obliged  to  give  np  on  account  of 
failing  health.  IvTo  instructor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
was  held  in  higher  esteem  than  our  Mr.  Dukleth,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  the  hour  of  need.  He  will  long  bo  remem- 
bered as  the  students'  friend  and  the  knowledge  he  imparted 
will  contiinie  to  perform  its  mission  for  many  years  to  come. 


PETER  A.  DUKLETH. 


Mr.  Dukleth  was  active  in  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
state  as  his  many  papers  and  addresses  found  in  the  various 
reports  will  show.  In  1904  he  was  elected  trea^^urer  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Association  and  re-elected  again  in 
1905  and  1906.  E'o  menxber  manifested  a  deeper  interest 
in  our  growing  organization  and  his  works  and  letters  of  en- 
couragement has  had  much  to  do  with  its  success. 

The  writer  had  learned  lo  love  him  as  a  brother  and  with 
his  parents  and  friends  feels  his  loss  keenly.  Our  Associa- 
tion has  lost  a  true  and  valiant  member. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS  ON  THE  FARM. 

W.        AMES^  OliEGON,  DANE  COUNTY. 

Young  Men  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Association: 
Asked  by  your  Secretary,  Prof.  Moore,  to  assist  on  your  pro- 
gramme by  presenting  the  subject  of  ^'Elements  of  Success  on 
the  Farm",  my  first  thought  was  to  say  ''No"  to  his  request. 
But  later  perceiving  that  he  had  not  prefaced  the  subject  with 
the  definite  article  ''the,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I  can  surely  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  "Elements  of  Success  on  the  Farm".  Else 
my  life  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  all  spent  on  the  farm,  has 
been  more  badly  wasted  than  I  am  willing  to  admit.  And  yet, 
realizioig  my  insignificance  in  the  great  field  of  farm  operations 
and  investigations,  I  approach  the  subject  assignicd  me  with  the 
difiidence  that  the  music  teacher,  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer 
would,  each,  his  labors,  with  his  art  only  in  a  small  degree  ac- 
quired. 

I  come  to  you  with  no  patent  and  few  heretofore  unheard  of 
ideas.  My  entire  outline  will  be  more  of  a  reminder  to  you 
than  anything  else.  My  entire  effort  here  may  reveal  to  you 
the  pleasure  I  experience  in  picking  up  and  gleaning  the  little 
objective  ideas  that  lie  thickly  along  the  path  of  every  person, 
if  he  has  but  the  power  to  see  them  and  perceive  their  value, 
and  to  give  them  the  thought  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

SUCCESS  IN  CITIZENSHIP  AS  WELL. 

Again,  I  cannot  discuss  the  topic  assigned  without  broaden- 
ing it  to  include  success  in  citizenship  as  well  as  on  the  farm, 
for  a  life-time's  observation  reveals  to  me  the  fact  that  no  man 
can  be 'a  successful  farmer  and  not  bo  a  good  and  useful  citi- 
zen. He  may  be  a  good  citizen  and  not  be  a  successful  farm- 
er, but  not  be  a  successful  farmer  if  he  is  not  also  a  good  citi- 
zen. And  what  do  I  mean  by  a  good  citizen  ?  The  man  who 
spends  his  whoile  life  laboring  only  for  himself  ?  Never.  The 
good  that  men  do  to  others  only,  lives  after  them.  No  man 
can  be  more  quickly  forgotten  after  his  death  than  the  man  wlio 
has  spent  his  whole  life  laboring  diligently  for  his  own  per- 
sonal ends  and  preferment,  and  entirely  negler'ting  o]-)]inrtuni- 
ties  for  doing  9om,etliing  for  others  moving  r.lso  in  the  same 
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current  that  he  is,  but  perhaps  at  a  slower  and  more  laborious 
pace  than  his  own. 

PUBLIC  AS  WELL  AS  PRIVATE  SIDE  TO  AGIIIC  ULTURE. 

There  is  a  public  side  and  there  is  a  private  side  to  farm  life. 
There  is  little  danger  but  that  the  diligent  and  active  minded 
man  and  farmer  will  give  good  and  due  attention  to  the  private 
or  individual  side  of  farming,  but  will  he  also  recognize  the 
just  demands  of  the  public  side  and  give  to  that  phase  of  farm 
life  its  just  share  of  his  attentions,  that  will  assist  in  securing 
to  his  chosen  occupation  its  just  share  of  public  utilities,  atten- 
tions and  advantages  that  it  is  entitled  to  and  that  unless  its 
subjects  co-operatively  demand  and  labor  for  they  need  not 
expect  any  one  else  to  champion. 

OPPORTUNITIES. 

Again  I  suggest  that  much  of  your  future  success  and  use- 
fulness will  depend  on  your  ability  to  disoern  and  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities.  I  heartily  commend  your  labors  here 
and  believe  you  are  here  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  very 
best  of  opportunities,  not  only  of  seizing  yourselves,  but  at  the 
same  time  advantageously  serving  your  fello^vmen.  Ever  keep 
your  ears  open  for  the  expression  from  others  that  is  so  often 
heard  in  discussing  matters  in  which  a  public  is  generally  in- 
terested, ''Why  don't  someone  do  something  about  this  matter 
to  remed[7  it."  Remember,  the  question  is  never  aimed  back  at 
themselves,  but  always  is  ''Why  don't  someone  else  do  the  some- 
thing." If  a  remedy  is  possible,  here  is  your  opportunity  and 
if  the  remedy  is  undertaken  with  careful  thought  and  study 
you  may  surprise  yourself  with  what  you  may  accomplish. 

MAKING   KNOWN   LEGISLATIVE  NEEDS. 

We  are  again  in  the  early  part  of  another  Legislative  ses- 
sion. Are  you  making  known  to  your  representatives  your 
various  legislative  needs  ?  If  not,  do  not  censure  them  for  not 
appropriateily  serving  you.  Two  years  ago  we  asked  and  re- 
ceived your  support  to  the  matter  and  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  camping  of  gypsies  and  others  on  our  public  highways. 
The  matter  was  placed  before  the  legislature  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  previous  legislation.  After  attending  it  through 
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both  Assembly  and  Senate  committees,  and  all  the  time  receiv- 
ing the  assistance  and  hearty  co-operation  of  our  worthy  rep- 
resentative, Hon.  John  S.  Donald,  and  finally  sending  a  plea 
to  the  GovernoT  for  his  sanction,  which  it  finally  received,  it 
emerged  in  the  favor  of  the  property  owners  and  the  public  in- 
stead of,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  favor  of  the  gypsies. 

SUCCESS  A  OROWTir. 

Again,  young  men,  success  is  not  likely  to  come  to  you  at  a 
single  bound.  It  is  much  more  likely .  to  be  the  result  and 
growth  from  small  incidents,  and  those  small  incidents  right  in 
or  very  near  your  own  homes. 

WISCONSIN  HOMES. 

Young  men,  let  me  remind  you  that  you  ]ive  in  a  part  of  our 
country  maintaining  the  very  best  of  farm  homos.  They  are 
surpassed  by  no  state  that  I  have  ever  been  in.  Not  only  b?st 
farm  homes,  but  best  schools^  best  citizoniship,  bi'st  evident  d.'- 
gree  of  prosperity.  Best  evidence  of  Christianity.  Best  bread 
maimers.  Ah !  little  do  our  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  know 
how  much  they  are  contributing  to  our  chsinces  of  succooS  in 
our  labors,  v/hatever  those,  laboaa  are,  by  };re.};arinx  f(;r  ViS  gocd 
bread.  It  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled,  and  one 
worth  looking  after  a  thousand  times,  over  the  art  of  painting, 
drawing,  music,  or  fancy  work  in  the  party  we  call  ''our  best 
girl". 

I  refer  with  pride  to  our  magnificent  schools,  maintained  by 
tax,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  intellect,  best  of  God's 
gifts  to  man.  But  I  blush  with  shame  when  I  contemplate 
that  that  same  great  govermnent,  for  dollars,  whether  they  be 
few  or  millions,  will  license  other  institutions  to  make  fools 
and  driveling  idiots  of  men. 

Let  me  go  with  you  to  your  various  homes  and  note  a  few  lit- 
tle inconspicuous  things  which,  however,  bear  the  ear  marks  of 
a  good  home.  As  I  drive  in  perhaps  alone,  and  a  little  strange 
to  the  place,  will  I  find  one  or  more  good  hitching  poets  in 
plain  sight  and  in  p.pproprip.to  places  for  the  calling  stranger 
or  guest,  or  will  my  only  alternative  bo  the  much  gnawed  cor- 
ner of  the  old  corn  house  ?  Boys,  did  you  ever  realize  tbat 
hitching  posts  indicate  civilization  ?  That  they  plainly  say  to 
the  neighbor  or  stranger  guest,  ''Come  in,  come  in.    We  want 
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to  see  you  and  talk  and  visit  with  you.  We  are  social  beings 
and  desire  to  mingle  with  our  good  fellowmen."  And  that  the 
absence  of  them  says  just  the  opposite :  ''We  don't  want  you  to 
come  in.  Go  your  way  and  let  us  go  ours.  We  are  isolates 
and  desire  to  live  alone."  Such  is  unerringly  the  language  of 
the  home  ''hitching  post."  But  before  leaving  this  point,  let 
us  just  drop  a  tear  of  sincere  pity  for  the  "isolate,"  the  man 
who  really  desires  to  live  alone.  Also  one  more  thought  right 
here.  All  successful  men  have  their  busy  days,  and  if  we  are 
the  calling  party  and  are  on  an  errand,  we  should  discern 
quickly,  if  perchance  this  is  one  of  our  host's  busy  days  and, 
if  so,  it  is  creditable  in  us  to  make  our  errand  known  prompt- 
ly and  directly  and  not  after  a  long  drawn  out  discussion  of 
the  weather  and  other  indefinite  subjects  over  which  we  have 
no  control  discuss  them  as  we  will.  An  important  element  of 
success  in  any  line  of  business  is  to  be  able  to  compass  much 
business  in  short  time,  if  necessary.  It  is  the  man  who  can 
do  this  well  and  independently  that  the  business  w^orld  is  look- 
ing for  today.  So  important  is  this  matter  of  the  "Good 
Home"  in  the  development  of  success  and  good  citizenship,  in 
my  opinion,  that  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  leave  it. 

I  am  thirsty  for  a  drink  of  good  Wisconsin  w^ater.  Will  I 
surely  and  at  all  times  find  a  "cup  at  the  well,"  with  which  to 
secure  that  good  drink  ?  Is  that  place  that  you  call  "home"  a 
place  of  peace,  and  happiness,  and  mutual  co-operation,  and 
where  the  little  thiugs  done  for  one  another  is  a  perpetual  joy? 
Or  is  it  a  place  where  bickerings,  oaths,  vile  language,  and  to- 
bacco juice  and  smoke  prevail?  The  latter,  "elements  of  suc- 
cess's" ?  1^0.  If  the  author  of  this  address  may  lay  claim,  in 
any  degree,  to  the  elements  under  discussion  here,  that  pos- 
session may  be  attributed,  more  than  to  any  other  cne  thing, 
to  the  environments  of  one  of  Wisconsin  s  hap'piest  homes. 


PERSONAL  HABITS. 

Closely  after  direct  home  influences  on  "Elements  of  Suc- 
cess" I  would  discuss  briefly  "personal  habits."  First  among 
these;  I  do  not  dispute  any  man's  privilege,  be  he  young  or 
old,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  smoking  or  chewing  tobaccO',  so 
long  as  his  habit  does  not  interfere  with  any  one's  pleasure, 
but  when,  in  inclosed  quarters,  he  does  insist  on  saturating 
others  with  his  stale  fumes,  I  protest,  and  claim  that  if  the 
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odor  was  an  especial  favorite  with  me  personally,  I  would  have 
an  equal  right  to  saturate  hiin  and  others  with  the  triple  ex- 
tract of  skunk^  no  matter  how  obnoxious  it  might  be  to  him. 
More  than  once  on  my  return  home  from  purely  business  ex- 
peditionSj  has  my  good  wife  prompted  me  to  disrobe  at  once 
and  hang  my  garments  out  doors  till  that  horrid  stale  tobacco 
smoke  was  aired  out  of  them.  And  does  your  home  show  spit 
marks  of  tobacco  juice  ?  Filthy  habit,  boys.  For  your  own 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  good  wife,  or  the  girl  whom  you  ex- 
pect some  day  (and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon)  to  become  your 
wife,  abandon  it. 

Boys,  I  consider  the  young  man  and  farmer  attired  in  clean 
overalls,  dressed  fit  to  meet  a  king.  Remember,  I  said  clean 
overalls.  That  is,  with  dirt  not  much  over  a  week  old  on  them. 
To  meet  the  farmer  anywhere  and  everywhere  with  his  over- 
alls bearing  the  dirt  and  stale  milk  marks  of  a  month,  or  per- 
haps months  previous,  is  disgusting,  and  yet  we  evidently  of- 
ten meet  such.  A  hastily  prepared  apron  from  an  old  grain 
sack  and  left  at  the  barn  to  slip  on  at  milking  time,  will  ef- 
fect a  great  improvement  in  the  daily  appearance  of  the  over- 
alls and  then  don't  fail  to  put  the  apron  through  the  suds  often 
A  tidy  dress  and  good,  prompt  business  appearance  away  from 
home  when  called  thus  on  business.  Men  of  wide  business 
experience  and  observation  learn  to  read  the  man  quickly,  of 
lesser  experience,  and  pretty  accurately  size  him  up.  I  have 
had  from  time  to  time,  considerable  dealings  with  K.  R's.  per- 
haps generally  started  by  correspo'ndence  and  ere  long  I  would 
be  suddenly  requested  to  meet  a  representative  at  the  station 
for  a  brief  interview,  and  it  would  oftentimes  be  so  brief,  that 
I  simply  concluded  that  they  called  me  there  mostly  to  see 
what  I  looked  like  and  to  size  me  up.  Whether  so  or  not,  I 
have  generally  accomplished  with  them  what  I  sought  to. 

Cultivate  progressive  ideas  and  thought.  Study  subjects 
just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  average  student.  Be  not  satis- 
fied with  less  than  the  ability  to  impart  to  someone,  some  in- 
formation that  they  did  not  p0'Sse:5S  before.  The  best  part  of 
a  letter  is  often  the  interllinings  and  marginal  notes.  So  of- 
ten, true  cliarader  is  read  in  our  smaller  and  moist  insignifi- 
cant acts.  The  reading  of  character,  by  ones  acts,  is  one  of 
the  uiost  fascinating  of  studies  and  is  of  times  very  useful. 
After  the  extreme  sacrifices  of  many  of  your  parents  in  afford- 
ing you  a  schooling,  stand  up  young  man  or  young  woman, 
:htit  Ave  may  see  what  you  look  like.  You  that  would  indulge 
in  a  frolicsome  and  sight  seeing  vacation,  before  those  same 
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sacrificing  parents  liayo  had  an  opportunity  to  soe  what  the  out- 
side boundaries  -of  their  own  county  looks  like. 

In  your  business  methods  let  truthful  statements  sustain 
you,  and  then  cultivate  a  directness  of  statement  that  shall 
carry  conviction  with  it.  Alone,  I  once  met  a  local  commit- 
tee of  12  men,  to  arrange  with  them  for  a  gathering  of  the 
^Farmers  National  Congress"  in  their  city.  After  some  pre- 
liminary routining  their  chairman  said  to  me,  ''Mr.  Ames, 
what  is  your  business  ?"  ''What  is  my  business,"  said  I,  "why 
sir,  "I  am  a  farmer,"  I  responded.  "Ah  yes,"  he  said,  "the- 
oretically, but  what  is  your  real  work  or  business  ?"  "Why,'' 
said  I,  "I  am  a  farmer."  "You  do  not  quite  understand  me," 
he  said.  "You  are  perhaps  a  newspaper  or  desk  farmer,  or 
— "  "Oh  no,  no."  I  said.  "I  am  a  real  farmer,  in  proof  of 
which  I  show  you  my  hands,  callosed  and  labor  marked."  That 
convinced  him,  and  he  addled,  ''It  is  the  real  farmer  that  we 
hope  to  entertain  in  your  session  hero,"  and  from  that  time 
on  our  meeting  was  most  congenial  and  resulted  in  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  gatherings  that  we  had  ever  exper- 
ienced. 

MUCH  EXPECTED  OF  MAN. 

That  man  was  given  control  over  the  animal  kingdom  is  not 
a  mere  say  so,  for  witness  every  day  observation.  By  kind- 
ness, resolution  and  training  the  massive  bull  submits  to  him. 
The  spirited  stallion  obeys  him,  the  mischievious  colt,  becomes 
his  most  faithful  servant.  The  cow  by  patient  persuasio'i 
gives  up  her  baby  offspring  that  she  may  the  better  serve  man's 
needs.  The  nei^vous  and  shying  calf  fi.nally  submits  to  famil- 
arity  through  the  influence  of  the  comb  and  brush,  even  though 
they  be  administered  at  first  at  the  end  of  a  yard  stick  or  han- 
dle. The  dog  by  nature,  a  mere  frolicsome  plaything,  but 
remarkable  of  all,  the  honey  bee,  accepts  the  home  we  provide 
for  him  and  most  wonderfully  works  on  the  lines  we  lay  out 
for  him.  By  means  of  the  so-called  "starters,"  little  strips  of 
artifically  prepared  honey  comb,  slightly  but  regularly  stuck 
in  the  sections  of  the  hive  and  supers,  the  vicious  little  insect 
follows  directions  and  specifications^  and  pro'duces  for  man, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  j)ieces  of  workmanship  that  was  ever 
constructed,  its  greatest  value  lying  in  the  perfection  with 
which  the  insect  worked  under  man's  ingenuity  and  direction. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS. 

Men  live  in  ncigliborlioods.  Neighborhoods  and  localities 
are  progressivo  only  as  they  work  together.  In  niatt-ers  of 
public  interest  pull  with  your  neighbor,  and  in  all  things  pull 
on  the  tug  and  not  on  the  hold  back.  My  nearest  permanent 
neighbor  should  be  my  best  neighbor.  Beware  of  the  man 
who  considers  his  neighborhood  the  worst  one  he  ever  lived  in. 
It  will  not  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  reveal  the  probability 
that  the  most  uncongenial  and  perhaps  the  most  eccentric 
character  in  the  neighborhood  occupies  his  home.  It,  at  .least, 
is  a  bad  indication.  Pity  this  man,  and  also  the  man  who 
takes  hio  L-eam  and  goes  afield  to  put  in  his  Sundays  at  field 
work.  I^othing  is  gained  thereby.  With  Saturday  night 
plan  a  close  up  of  regular  business,  necessary  chores  excepted. 

OBSTACLES. 

Will  continue  to  appear  as  long  as  hiunan  existence  contin- 
iies,  but  don't  hunt  them.  E'othing  wearies  me  more  than, 
when  a  project  is  suggested,  that,  in  the  main  looks  feasible,  to 
have  some  pessimist,  someone  who  is  always  pulling  on  the 
hold  back,  begin  to  suggest  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
project.  If  it  is  a  good  thing,  away  with  your  obstacles,  get 
on  the  other  side  of  those  obstacles,  over  them,  under  them,  to 
the  right  or  the  left  of  them,  brush  them  aside;  get  on  the  other 
side  of  them  and  go  on  with  the  good  project.  Cultivate 
Qouratje  and  confidence  in  your  ahilHy  to  overcome  obstacles. 

DO  THINGS  YOURSELF. 

And  don't  wait  for  some  one  else  to  start.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  world  is  made  up  of  two  classes.  "Those  who  lift  and 
those  who  lean."  For  your  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  human- 
ity be  of  the  doirig  and  'lifting  class.  By  reason  of  a  collision 
between  a  fast  moving  passenger  train  and  a  carriage  recently 
on  a  railroad  crossing  that  would  easily  admit  improving,  two 
precious  lives,  occupants  of  the  carriage,  were  instantly  sacri- 
ficed. At  the  close  of  the  funeral  services  there 
came  the  expected  expression  from  a  hundred  lips, 
"Why  don't  some  one  do  something  about  that  cross- 
ing?" But  one  person  in  the  hundreds  had  thought 
to  do  something.  That  person  had  prepared  a  pe- 
tition to  the  R.  R.  for  a  subway  at  that  point.    It  was  at  once 
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exposed  and  complimented  and  received  the  signature  of  every 
man  present.  This  same  person,  alone  continued  to  push  the 
project.  The  petition  v^ent  to  the  R.  R.  company  and  with 
such  apparent  sincerity  and  earnestness,  backed  by  consisten- 
cy and  justice  that  it  received,  at  their  hands,  gracious  and 
immediate  attention  with  the  result  that  a  subway  hX  that 
crossing  for  the  highway  traffic  is  promised  with  the  opening 
of  the  coming  spring, 

A   PKOGKESSIVE  CITIZEN. 

Do  the  highways  need  opening  after  a  snow  blockade  in  the 
winter  ?  If  so,  don't  let  your  first  great  effort  be  to  get  the 
commissioner  there  but  get  out  yourself  and  surely  open  along 
your  own  premises  at  any  rate.  The  commissioner  can't  do 
it  all.  Every  progressive  citizen  has  a  duty  to  perform.  Are 
you  a  progressive  citizen? 

REQUISITES. 

As  I  have  said  before.,  Do  business  errands  quickly  and  to 
the  point.  Keep  engagements.  Become  known  as  "reliable," 
and  that  your  word  is  as  good  as  your  signature.  If  an  en- 
gagement must,  because  of  unforseen  circumstances,  be  de- 
ferred, make  all  haste  that  a  reason  and  excuse  reach  the  other 
party  before  the  engagement  time  expires.  Few  things  lower 
■a  man  more  in  the  writer's  opinion  than  to  apparently,  delib- 
erately fail  to  keep  a  business  engagement.  He  desires  to  at 
once  cancel  that  man's  name  from  his  business  calendar. 
Don't  ask  people  to  guess  -  who  you  are  over  the  telephone. 
You  don't  know  what  condjitions  exist  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  In  fact  it  is  not  a  good  habit  to  tax  people  at  any  time 
to  guess  who  you  are.  There  is  nothing  gained  to  you  and 
it  is  embarraissing  to  the  other  party.  Should  you  care  for 
my  friendship  as  I  desire  yours,  I  should  be  pleased  to  shake 
hands  with  every  one  of  you,  and  in  future  wherever  we  may 
chance  to  meet,  just  please  pinch  my  arm  and  mention  your 
name  and  where  we  met.  I  shall  ever  be  thus  pleased  to  meet 
you. 

PURE  BRED  LIVE  STOCK. 

Ally  yourself  with  some  line  or  lines  of  pure  bred  live  stock. 
Of  course  you  will  not  think  of  farming  without  including  the 
handling  and  raising  of  live  stock  and  you  certainly  should  as- 
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pire  to  handle  and  produco  soniotliing  that  would  be  cspcciallij 
attractive  to  some  one,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  do  it  with 
a  yard  full  of  mongrel  stock.  At  any  rate,  not  nearly  to  as  gooci 
an.  advantage  as  you  would  with  some  j^uro  bred  representa- 
tives. What  constitutes  the  great  attractions  at  our  most 
noted  fairs  and  live  stock  shows  ?  Mongrels  ?  Never.  It  is 
the  animals  that  have  been  bred  to  certain  types  for  genera- 
tions back.  And  Avhat  of  the  man  today,  who  jumps  frog  fash- 
ion, this  way  one  year,  and  that  way  another  year  in  his  breed- 
ing operations,  until  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  he 
is  ready  to  go  back  to  some  breeder  of  pure  breds  to  get  a  start 
again.     Very  attractive  n.ongrels  are  scarce. 

Few  things  that  we  have  to  do  are  more  obnoxious  than  hav- 
ing  to  wash  for  lite  hired  nian  who  never  hMlics. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

Few  things  Avill  add  betLor  finish  to  your  business  correspon- 
dono3  than  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  It  is  a  machine,  that  by 
degrees,  any  one  can  learn  to  make  practical  use  of,  and  while 
porhaps  not  m.any  of  us  have  $100  to  invest  in  such  an  article, 
yet,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  machines  on 
the  market  for  a  long  ways  less  than  $100  that  are  capable  of 
doing  satisfactory  work,  a::d  that  bear  a  reliable  guarantee.  I 
am  making  every  day  practice  use  of  a  typewriter  at  home  that 
cost  me  $20  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  answering  my  every 
purpose.  I  will  ba  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
any  who  are  thinking  of  buying  and  using  a  typewriter.  I 
predict  that  within  the  lives  of  many  of  you  here,  many  of  the 
carelessly  pen  written  business  letters  will  find  their  way  to 
the  waste  basket  unread.  I  have  had  a  wide  experience  for  a 
farmer,  in  the  last  three  months  in  trying  to  decipher  hand 
writings  and  as  a  result  I  am  thoroughly  tired  of  ''guessing." 
Until  you  do  acquire  the  use  of  the  typewriter  (which  latter  I 
would  heartily  encourage  in  all)  let  your  great  effort  be  to  ac- 
quire and]  practice  a  plain  and  legible  handwriting. 

LETTER  IIEADS^  BUSINESS  CARDS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Cultivate  a  home  business  that  is  worthy  and  then  do  it  the 
honor  to  have  some  letter  heads  printed  mildly  advertising 
that  home  and  business.  A  business  card  handed  to  a  strang- 
er is  your  very  best  introduction,  even  though  it  bears  nothing 
but  your  name  and  address.    In  giving  your  address  if  it  be 
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a  ,j]nall  and  inconspicuous  village,  also  give  your  distance  and 
direclion  from  your  nearest  large  town.  I  have  often  ceased 
10  jo'jI;  for  the  address  of  some  advertiser  because  of  this  lat- 
ter ][i.ek  of  information. 

WORK  TO  ACCOMPLISH. 

To  Yiw  it  is  exceedingly  tiresome  to  hear  a  person  talk  long 
in  advance  of  a  certain  ordinary  piece  of  work.  To  see  them 
ap])roach  it  from  one  side,  and  then  back  off;  flutter  at  it  from 
aiiolher  side  and  again  recede.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  a 
good  executor  of  work  attach  an  undertaking  and  go  through 
with  it.  Great  is  the  compliment  to  a  laborer  to  have  it  said 
of  him,  ''He  makes  no  false  motions."  Then  cultivate  the 
habit  of  "working  to  accomplish." 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LABORER. 

The  world's  service  today  calls  for  the  man  who  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  have  company  in  his  labors.  The  man 
who  can  tal^e  up  a  piece  of  work  independently  and  proceed 
with  it  reliably,  to  completion.  The  man  who  is  fifraid  he  will 
give  his  employer  more  than  his  wages  worth  is  not  a  likely 
candidate  for  an  advance  in  wages.  How  some  dependent  peo- 
ple live  on  the  small  amount  of  work  that  they  seem  to  accom- 
plish is  yet  a  conundrum  to  me. 

OARSMEN  NEEDED. 

A  man  (a  preacher  I  regret  to  say)  once  invited  himself  to 
go  fishing  with  me.  We  approached  my  boat,  and  as  I  unfast- 
ened it  he  got  into  the  boat  and  took  a  seat.  What  seat  do 
you  suppose?  The  oar  seat?  Never.  He  plumped  himseK 
into  the  lazy  back  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  announced  his 
readiness  now,  for  a  grand  good  time,  (at  his  hOiSt's  expense) .  If 
that  man's  work  in  his  parish  were  also  of  this  same  character, 
he  was  not  luorth  his  salary. 

Boys,  as  you  launch  into  life's  labors,  would  you  make  your 
influence  felt  for  good  ?  Would  you  jog  the  world  along  just 
a  notch  by  your  having  lived  in  it  ?  Would  you  be  missed  just  a 
little  when  death  overtakes  you,  Y/herever  tliat  certainty  may 
intrude  ?  Then  enter  the  field  of  life's  labors  not  a  passenger, 
for  of  such  there  is  already  an  over  load,  but  enlist  as  an  oars- 
man, and  guided  by  the  intelligence  that  I  believe  God  has 
given  you,  you  will  certainly  be  able  to  attain  to  gome  thing 
of  the  "EWenfs  of  Succosb." 
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THE  FARMER  OF  TODAY,  UTS  ABILITY  AXD  HIS 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

MES.  EVA  LEIIMANN,  NEOSHO,  DODGE  COUNTY. 

As  I  montally  turn  backward  the  pages  in  the  l)Ook  of  time, 
and  reflect  on  the  vast  accomplishments  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury made  by  the  sturdy  men  and  women  who  came  to  this 
landl,  then  almost  a  Avild3rne&s,  to  find  and  make  for  themselves 
and  their  decenda.nt&  a  home ;  when  I  look  again  and  see  the 
old  log  school  house  with  its  slab  seat,  and  puncheon  floor, 
wliere  many  a  mar  who  lias  made  a  n.oble  record,  received  his 
^^ii'st  education,  then  I  turn  a,gain  and  behold  these  beautiful 
halls  of  learning,  where  the  youth  of  our  laud  may  be  reared 
to  strong  manliood  and  noble  womanhood,  if  they  are  only  will- 
ing' to  use  the!r  talents  here,  where  they  may  come  in  touch 
with  ajl  that  science  has  for  them  or  that  tliey  may  delve  out 
of  science  for  themselves.  I  wonder  if  we  ap])rer'iate  the  work 
that  as  a  groAving  nation  devolves  upon  us  as  farmers. 

Onr  forefathers  hcAvcd  doAvn  the  mighty  forest  and  ]~)lowed 
the  fnrroAvs  across  this  great  continent  which  is  now  bound  b-y 
steel  rails  and  electric  wires.  But  they  plowed  a  deeper  fur- 
row in  the  nation's  history  Avith  such  men  as  a  Webster,  a  Clay 
or  a  Lincoln  behind  the  ploAV  share,  than  any  man  Ave  have  to- 
day Avith  untold  millions.  The  men  AA^ho  made  our  nation  Avhat 
she  is  today,  have  left  their  mark  upon  its  history,  and  are  Ave 
as  a  people,  going  to  leave  as  distinct  a  mark  along  the  lines  of 
higher  civilization  ?  If  we  are,  it  must  come  from  our  farms 
and  farmers'  homes.  For  here  there  is  a  power  and  a  mighty 
force  behind  us  in  living  closer  to  nature  and  nature's  God 
that  should  urge  us  on  to  higher  attainments,  and  better  AA^ork. 
We  dig  deep  doA\Ti  into  the  boAvels  of  the  earth  for  its  gold ;  AA^e 
go  often  in  j/overty  aud  rags  Avhile  aa^c  hunt  for  the  fairy  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainboAv's  glitter,  AAdiile  the  spark- 
ling 2:em;s  lie  all  around  only  AA^aiting  for  us  to  gather  them 
in.  AYe  groan  under  our  AA^ork  and  mourn  over  our  heavy  bur- 
dens, but  those  Avho  laid  the  foundation  upon  Avhich  we  must 
build  saAV  harder  times  and  carried  heavier  burdens,  for  their 
days  were  long  and  their  luxuries  fcAV  but  they  gloried  in  tho 
strength  that  helped  them  to  malie  their  homes. 
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Wo  .as  farmicrs  have  got  to  feed  this  great  land  today,  not 
only  with  that  which  will  satisfy  its  hunger,  but  with  its  broad 
minded,  deep  thinking,  strong,  true  men  and  women. 

As  you  stand  at  the  foot  of  sturdy,  mighty  Ni?igara  and  see 
the  vast  volume  of  water  as  it  flows  over  that  great  precipice, 
you  are  lost  in  wonder  as  you  begin  to  realize  the  vast  i-eservoir 
that  must  supply  this  never  ending  torrent,  you  forget  oft- 
times  in  your  admiration  and  wonder  that  the  force  which  lies 
back  of  all  this  is  not  alone  in  the  great  reservoirs  that  nature 
has  given,  but  also  in  the  constant  little  streams  and  rivers  that 
are  ever  flowing  in  and  supplying  the  reservoir.  With  its 
great  body  of  water,  the  reservoir  from  which  our  nation 
draws  its  support  and  lifeblood,  must  be  filled  from  the  farm 
homes  scattered  all  over  this  broad  land. 

To  many  wealth  has  seemingly  come  Avithout  effort,  and  we 
are  prone  as  a  people  to  look  upon  those  who  have  accumulated 
much  wealth  as  being  the  only  successful  ones  in  the  world ;  but 
is  this  true  ?  Is  this  the  true  standard  of  success  ?  The  most 
successful  man  the  world  ever  knew,  and  whose  name  has  gone 
down  the  pages  of  history  as  no  otbcr  name  has  or  ever  will, 
said,  '^The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests 
but  the  Son  of  man  has  no  where  to  lay  his  head." 

I  picked  up  these  words  the  other  day  and  they 
mean  so  much  that  I  will  repeat  them  here;  "Suc- 
cess is  the  end  of  being  all  right,  it  is  living  com- 
pletely the  life  that  organism  was  meant  to  live  by 
the  law  of  creation.''  As  there  are  many  types  of  organism  in 
this  world  there  should  be  many  kinds  of  successes!  What  the 
world  in  its  big  generalizing  way  calls  sucosss  is  usually  mixed 
with  accident  and  is  most  often  failure,  judged  by  the  law  of 
man  who  made  it.  The  largest  human  success  is  to  be  com- 
pletely a  true  raan  or  woman.  The  fermer  may  have  his  crops 
wiped  out  by  a  brief  hail  storm,  but  if  he  is  a  man,  he  is  still 
a  success,  without  a  dollar  and  his  homestead  mortgaged;  but 
take  the  names  noisily  flaunted  in  today's  papers — are  they  suc- 
cesses? They  are  more  often  terrible  remnants  of  man  or 
womanhood.  The  ordinary  citizen  who  lives  his  little  life 
fully,  with  a  sound  body  and  a  tranquil  mind,  has  them  beaten 
a  finish." 

Look  at  the  vastness  of  the  agricultural  world  today  taken 
from  the  latest  compiled  accounts,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  that  supply  that  comes  to  the  home  from  the  things 
used  upon  O'ur  farms  that  are  never  accounted  for 
but  that  which  goes  in  as  merchantable  supplies.  The  total 
value  of  last  year's  crops  is  estimated  at  $6,800,000,000, 
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and  this  estiniato  wo  are  told  by  Mr.  Georgo  K.  IFolmes, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  under  estimated  rather 
than  over  estimated.  Look  at  the  vastness  of  the  work  going 
du  upon  all  sides  reclaiming  the  waste  lands^  making  it  possi- 
ble to  live  whore  its  only  inhabitants  have  been  the  prairie  dog 
of  corporation  i'ule;  they  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
elements  that  cam  be  depended  on  to  support  the  b?st  traditions 
and  to  push  the  most  hopeful  reforms  of  American  Political 
life.  These  millions  of  farmers  will  be  no  helpless  creatures 
of  corporation  rule;  they  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
building  up  of  a  j)lutocracy  on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  insti- 
tution and  the  Agricultural  basis  of  the  American  people 
today  both  in  her  politics  and  her  homes  must  be  wider  and 
firmer  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  great  questions  that  is  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  people  today  is  the  solving  of  Farm  life  versus  City.  Some 
tell  us  that  to  be  a  farmer  is  not  as  aristocratic  as  that  of  the 
city  man  or  a  profeGsional  man.  Proud  indeed  are  the  four 
hundred  who  can  trace  their  lineage  back  for  three  or  four 
centuries;  they  do  not  look  for  the  black  sheep  in  the  flock, 
but  they  flaunt  (  ?)  every  great  man  that  they  can  find  in  their 
ancestral  tree,  to  be  sure  that  they  can  sit  with  the  elect.  We 
can  trace  the  ancestry  of  our  occupation  back  to  the  Judean 
hills,  aye  even  to  the  garden  of  Eden  where  the  only  roof  was 
the.  blue  dome  of  heaven  or  the  forest  trees.  The  carpet  and 
bed  the  green  grass  that  covered  the  hill  sides. 

They  paint  us  picture-,  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  city 
life,  of  its  many  conveniences,  but  they  fail  to  picture  the  mad 
rush  of  men  for  gold,  of  the  temptations  upon  every  hand,  of 
its  lack  of  true  hospitality,  of  the  grind  for  their  daily  bread, 
v/hile  upon  the  other  hand  they  paint  a  cllismal  picture  of  the 
unappreciated  farmer,  his  isolation  from  the  world,  his  strug- 
gles to  make  life  better  for  his  children,  so  that  they  may  be 
relieved  of  the  toil  which  he  has  endured  to  make  a  living. 

Has  the  strong  hope  and  sturdy  energy  of  our  forefathers 
gone  ?  Are  we  but  chess  men  to  be  moved  about  by  the  whim 
of  fate?  Let  us  for  one  brief  moment  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  only  music  to  be  heard  was  the  sound  of  the  ax,  or 
the  song  of  the  birds  of  the  forests ;  when  the  busy  hum  of  the 
wheel  or  the  pounding  of  the  loom  was  the  only  recreation  of 
inany  a  mother;  when  the  friendly  Indian  was  ahnost  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  every  day  life;  when  the  ox  team 
over  corduroy  road  was  the  best  means  of  locomotion  and  com- 
mamication  with  the  outside  world  and  these  were  the  elem.ents 
3— E.  A. 
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that  went  far  to  make  our  country  the  fair  one  she  is  today. 
Look  at  what  we  have  now  in  comparison.  Rapid  transit,  tele- 
phones, rural  mail  delivery,  the  daily  papers,  in  fact  every- 
thing that  is  possible  to  bring  the  farmer  in  closer  touch  with 
the  outside  business  world. 

Have  we  in]  this  rapid  advancement  forgotten  that  genius 
and  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand?  Genius  is  impotent 
and  void  unless  seasoned  with  industry,  in  fact  true  genius  is 
applied  industry.  Some  one  asked  Edison  one  time  for  his 
definition  of  genius,  and  he  replied,  ''E'inety-eight  per  cent 
industry,  two  per  cent,  genius".  When  Chauncy  M.  Depcw 
was  one  time  asked  to  give  the  secret  of  his  success  he  replied, 
"There  is  no  secret  to  it,  my  friends,  it  is  a  case  of  dig.,  dig, 
dig,"  and  it  is  very  true  we  may  inherit  the  fruits  of  our 
forefathers'  work,  and  spend  a  season  in  idleness  and  luxury, 
but  that  does  not  mean  success  to  us.  If  we  ever  add  to  the 
legacy  which  has  been  left  to  us,  or  make  for  ourselves  a  name 
in  the  world,  it  will  be  done  by  a  close  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples recommended  by  Mr.  Depew.  Wealth  may  come  to  us 
in  a  day  but  never  succeoS.  "We  must  build  the  ladider  by 
which  we  climb,  and  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 
The  fairest  country  in  the  broad  land  today  was  made  by  the 
farmers,  who  have,  with  the  plowshare,  opened  up  to  the  great 
world,  for  the  benefit  of  coiTQuerce  and  trade,  these  vast  fields 
that  give  their  bountiful  supplies.  And  many  a  man  like 
Esau  of  old  has  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
to  become  some  second  lale  professional  man  and  now  has 
not  enough  left  to  even  go  back  and  get  the  husks  that  may  be 
found  upon  the  old  homestead.  The  business  world  today  has 
iio  use  for  second  and  third  rate  men,  whether  they  be  doctor, 
laAvyer.  or  minister  of  the  gospel.  If  you  can  stand  upon  the 
io\)  round  of  the  ladder  of  your  chosen  profession,  the  great 
world  needs  you  and  needs  you  badly,  but  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success,  it  must  be  work,  and  work  of  the  hardest  kind. 

If  we,  as  farmers,  are  isolated  today  from  the  outside  world, 
who  have  we  to  blame  for  it  but  ourselves?  There  is  a  duty 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  perform,  and  coupled  with  it  a 
responsibility.  The  world  never  makes  our  opportunities  for 
us;  these  we  must  make  for  ourselves,  but  in  trying  to  accom- 
plish great  things  sometimes  are  we  not  too  often  unvTilling  to 
grow  ?  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  very  small  boy, 
only  five  years  old.  He  was  telling  me  that  he  had  beeni  very 
busy  working     I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  working  at. 
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He  replied,  ^^Bringing  in  wood  and  coal  for  mama.'^  "But/' 
he  said,,  ''I  had  to  bring  the  coal  in  in  a  gallon  bucket."  I 
saidl,  "Why,  my  boy,  was  the  scuttle  too  big  for  you?"  His 
reply  was,  "Oh  no,  the  scuttle  was  not  too  big,  but  I  am  not 
big  enough  for  the  scuttle."  His  little  mind  had  solved  a 
question  that  older  men  and  women  groan  imder  every  day. 

And  you  and  I  must  be  willing  to  do  our  share,  and  shoulder 
our  responsibility  if  avo  would  see  our  nation  gr.jw  and  devel- 
op, even  if  we  h?.ve  tO'  take  it  in  a  gallon  bucket.  To  make 
a  success  of  life  means  work,  and  to  work  with  a  will  with  some 
definite  end  in  view.  The  world  is  full  of  beauties,  good 
books^  music,  beautiful  pictures,  and  everything  to  make  life 
better  and  brighter,  only  waiting  for  us  to  make  use  of  our 
talents,  and  use  them. 

The  Chinaman's  motto  was  not  so  bad  an  idea  after  all  and 
we  could  often  use  it  to  advantage.  It  was  said^  that  in  a 
large  city  two  restaurants  flourished  side  by  side  between  the 
proprietors  of  which  there  v/as  considerable  rivalry.  One  of 
them,  to  call  attention  to  the  superior  advantage  of  his  estab- 
lishment, put  up  a  sign  reading  "Open  all  night".  The  next 
day,  upon  the  front  of  the  other  restaurant  appeared  a  large 
sign  board  bearing  the  legend]  "E'ever  olosed."  Just  down 
the  street  was  a  small  Chinese  laund*ry,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
after  the  appearance  of  the  other  sign  boards,  the  laundry 
suddenly  blossomed  out  with  the  modest  statement,  "Me  wakee 
too." 

There  are  a  few  brilliant  people  in  this  world  whose  special 
gift  has  brought  to  them  notable  success;  but  upon  the  other 
hand  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  us  who  are  blessed 
with  only  an  ordinary  amount  of  brains  and  ability.  If  we 
are  to  accomplish  anything  worth  while,  it  must  be  by  little 
things  so  well  done  and  so  many  of  them,  that  they  count  in 
the  sum  of  the  world's  goodis  as  much  as  one  great  thing  that 
someone  else  can  do. 

The  great  man  did  not  attain  his  greatness  by  his  talents 
alone;  he  has  worked  harder,  perhaps,  than  either  you  or  I 
ever  dreamed  of  working.  He  is  ever  alert  to  catch  a  new 
idea  or  searching  to  discover  a  possible  improvement,  and  so. 
like  the  Chinarnan,  let  us  realize  that  it  must  be  "Me  wakee 
too"  to  make  use  of  our  talents  and  use  them. 

Let  us  go  into  some  large  city  and  watch  the  moving  mass 
of  humanity  as  it  surges  along  the  street  out  of  busy  offices, 
markets  and  factOTics,  each  one  intent  upon  his'  o^\m  business 
Moving  along  among  that  vast  throng,  you  see  the  tired  and 
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woaryj  the  sad  and  happy.  Do'  you  see  one  in  that  vast  throng 
who  cares  who  you  are  or  where  you  are  going  so  long  as  you 
make  no  complaint  or  get  in  no  body's  way?  Are  you  any 
more  isolated  in  your  beautiful  country  home  where  the  stock 
lork  glad  at  your  coming?  Your  horse  gives  you  a  kindly 
grcxMing:  everything  if  kindly  treated  gives  you  a  glad 
welcome.  You  are  indeed  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  while 
in  the  city  crowd  we  are  but  a  tiny  atom  in  the  mighty  mass. 
The  larger  part  of  that  great  throng,  as  a  whole,  are  obliged  to 
make  their  own  living,  and  far  too  often  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  that  they  may  carry  the  style  of  the  monied  man  or  wo- 
man. While  there  is  not  a  single  farmer,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
but  can  have  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food,  if  he  is  only 
willing  to  v/ork  for  it.  A  faiTTLcr's  home  should  be  a  beauti- 
ful spot.  It  need  not  be  a  palace,  it  may  only  be  a  cottage; 
he  may  have  the  purest  air  and  there  they  can  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  make  their  lives  better.  The  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  are  all  your  own  for  the  asking,  and  kindly 
Nature  will  give  you  bountifully  of  her  fruits  if  we  only  sow 
and  plant  and  care  for  them;  and  they  do  not  need  to  come  to 
us  stale  and  second  handed,  but  you  have  them  in  all  their 
beauty  at  first  cost.  To  be  a  time  farmer  is  not  to  be  a  slave 
to  circumstances  but  to  be  master  of  your  own  situation.  Youi 
home  should  be  your  kingdom,  and  father  and  mother  the 
kindly  rulers. 

AVe  can  live  without  upholstered  furniture,  velvet  carpets, 
or  expensive  oil  paintings,  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  body  and 
e.}  e.  But  we  do  need  love,  beauty,  conveniences,  and  the  oil 
of  contentment  to  grease  the  wheels  of  its  machinery. 

But  there  is  something  we  all  need  in  both  city  and  country, 
and  that  is  a  willingness  to  help  ourselves  to  a  high  el*  plane  of 
living  We  need  first  a  broader  hospitality;  we  need  to  come 
in  contact  with  other  lives  to  draw  out  the  best  from  them,  and 
to  develop  the  best  we  have  in  ourselves  We  need  to  realize 
that  we  are  not  living  for  the  present  alone,  but  for  the  future 
generations  as  well,  andi  that  each  life  is  helping  to  make  a 
mark  on  history's  pages. 

The  world  is  in  great  need  of  stron,g,  true  men  and  women ; 
men  of  principle;  men  whom  gold  will  not  buy;  men  and  wo- 
men of  sterling  woirth  and  character,  with  pure,  clean  lives ; 
and  where  can  we  rear  them  with  better  success  than  in  our 
conntry  homes? 

We,  the  farmers  of  today,  are  building  the  foundation  upon 
which  must  stand]  or  fall  the  onward  advancement  of  the  rising 
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generation.  We  are  feeding-  and  clothing  a  vast  universe.  If 
we  falter  in  our  responsibility  the  jar  shakes  the  whole  finan- 
cial world.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  two  great  questions 
that  are  staring  us  in  tho  face  today.  One,  the  farm  help, 
and  the  other,  how  to  keejj  our  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farm. 
And  they  are  of  great  importance.  But  I  think  in  a  measure 
they  can  be  solved  by  concentration  of  work  and  shorter  hours. 
Let  us  men  and  women  be  more  appreciative  of  work  when 
well  done.  Kindj  words  help  to  make  heavy  loads  very  much 
lighter.  Are  we  not  too  often  afraid  iliat  words  of  apprecia- 
tion may  be  given  a  wrong  meaning  and  we  withhold  them? 
I  have  found  it  so  often,  even  from  wiser  men  than  we. 

I  had  listened  to  a  man  make  a  splendid  ad,dress  and  as  I 
was  introduced  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  I  congratula- 
ted him  upon  his  very  interesting  address  he  had  given,  when 
lie  turned  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  His  egotism  was  so 
large  and  his  mind  so  small  that  ho  was  unable  to  take  in  the 
thought  that  someone  could  honestly  agree  with  him  without 
wanting  something  in  return  for  it. 

But  as  a  people  are  we  not  making  some  grave  mistakes  in 
advancing  the  theory  that  we  must  nut  allow  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  work  as  we  have  done?  The  smallest  boy  or  girl 
can  work  and  is  the  better  for  having  some  work  to  do,  and  do 
it  regularly.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  overtax  the  mind  or 
body  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl  When  you  break  the  colt  to 
the  halter  you  are  doing  it  for  the  colt's  future  good,  not  to 
overstrain  it  with  work,  and  many  a  boy  or  girl  would  be  a  far 
better  man  or  woman  if  they  had  been  halter  broken  before 
they  had  been  compelled  to  pull  at  the  tugs.  At  the  Experi- 
ment Station  here  today  the  investigators  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  eradicate  from  our  farm  seeds  the  smut  and  foul  weeds, 
so  that  we,  as  farmers,  can  keep  our  farms  free  from  pests. 
Ca,n  we,  as  a  people,  afford  to  let  our  boys  andj  girls  sow  wild 
oats  and  laugh  at  them  for  having  to  reap  the  foul  weeds  that 
such  a  sowing  brings  ?  Many  a  man  or  woman  is  doing  double 
duty  today  that  some  one  may  live  in  idleness. 

In  order  to  give  to  our  country  homes  all  that  we  can  consis- 
tently give  and  make  these  places  a  home  where  we  can  keep 
our  boys  and  girls,  we  must  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by 
better  methods  of  work;  we  must  live  a  life  more  simple  than 
fashion  dictates ;  we  must  place  before  our  children  from  their 
earliest  childhood  the  best  of  reading  ;we  must  teach  them  to 
get  the  best  that  they  can  from  the  old  masters,  let  it  be  inmusic 
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as  well  as  books,  so  that  these  things  may  have  more  at- 
traction for  them  than  the  card  table  or  the  down  town  dance- 
hall  and  ioS  u^ual  surrGundink,s.    Another  icaswi  why  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farm  is  a 
lack  of  a  properly  equipped  town  high  school.    In  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  state  we  are  forced  to  send  our  children  from  home 
at  an  age  when  they  need  the  strongest  home  influences,  when 
tlioy  need  to  be  taught  little  duties  and  given  responsibilities. 
They  come  in  contact  constantly  with  those  who  iiave  nothing 
to  do  after  school  hours  are  over  but  id'le  upon  tJie  sticcts  ri...s 
getting    an   education    that    unfits    them    for    a    life  of 
earnest  work  or  higher  ambitions.    Only  the  stronger  minds 
and  earnest  workers  stand  the  strain,  and  in  being  obliged  to 
send  them  from  our  homes  we  are  placing  their  associates,  their 
interest  and  everything  away  from  the  home  and  sending  away 
from  every  such  town  its  very  best  coming  citizens. 

Is  there  not  something  that  we  as  farmers  have  forgotten  in 
this  rapid  rush  and  hurry  that  might  help  us  along  the  rougher 
paths  ?  That  is  a  willingness  to  help  one  another,  not  to  be  so 
jealous  of  others'  success  over  ours;  it  would  certainly  make 
the  task  lighter  and  help  to  solve  many  a  work  problem.  Al- 
though but  a  small  child  at  the  time  1  can  still  draw  from  mem- 
ory's pages  many  a  picture  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  old  pio- 
neers. I  can  see  the  great  logging  bees,  see  the  winter's  butch- 
ering and  the  spring  sheep  shearing,  where  neighbors  gathered 
and  talked  crops  and  politics  while  they  worked.  But  days 
have  gone  by,  for  that  particular  kind  of  work.  But  the  days 
will  never  go  by  when  we  do  not  need  the  helping  hand  for 
every  work  of  life. 

The  farmer  of  today  must  be  a  thinkins:  man :  he  must  be 
able  to  grasp  the  details  of  things  that  he  comes  in  contact  with, 
and  be  willing  to  make  his  every  stroke  count.  He  must  be  will- 
ins,"  to  learn  from  others  and  far  too  often  there  lies  the.  secret 
of  many  a  failure.  We  must  teach  ourselves  to  pro- 
fit not  alone  by  our  own  iinistakes,  but  to  see  where  we 
ean  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others.  Experience  is  often  a 
lesson  dearly  bought. 

It  has  been  upon  our  farms  that  the  heroes  of  the  past  and 
the  great  men  of  the  present  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great 
work  they  have  accomplished. 

With  all  that  science,  mechanism  and  schools  have  done  for 
us,  dare  we  say  we  cannot  build  such  minds  and  such  charac- 
ters upon  our  farms  todiay  ?    Every  walk  in  life  is  calling  for 
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this  class  of  men,  and  can  you  tell  me  where  they  can  be  pro- 
duced better  than  upon  our  home  farms? 

There  are  several  kinds  of  fanners  today;  let  us  look  at  a 
few  .of  them.  I  met  one  the  other  day  scarcely  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  that  impressed  me  more  than  ever  that  there  was 
no  place  quite  like  a  farm,  for  a  young  man.  lie  came  out 
of  a  bank  in  England  four  years  ago.  Upon  coming  to  this 
country  his  first  place  was  upon  a  dairy  farm,  where  they  sold 
milk  to  the  city.  lie  worked  two  years  for  one  man  Then 
he  thought  he  couldi  cam  a  little  more  if  he  could  rent  a  farm. 
He  found  a  man  who  was  willing  to  let  him  have  his  fann  on 
shares  just  as  it  was,  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  he  to  board  with 
the  man's  family  and  to  have  one  third  of  the  returns  of  the 
farm.  There  were  twenty-six  cows  to  milk  and  he  had  to  do 
it  alone.  The  milk  was  carried  to  the  condensed  milk  factory. 
At  the  end  of  two  seasons  or  this  fall  he  concluded  that  he 
would  iuive  a  farm  of  his  own,  so  he  bought  an  eighty  acre  farm 
and  goes  upon  it  in  the  spring.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
his  eyes  snap  as  I  did  when  he  told  me  of  it;  clean,  true,  hon 
est  manhood,  the  world  must  be  better  for  such  men. 

There  is  another  class,  the  tired  ones.  Some  of  this  class 
are  almost  tiredj  of  living.  I  met  one  of  these  not  so  long  ago. 
His  cows  did  not  pay,  but  he  had  money  in  the  bank.  He  did 
not  bellieve  in  creamery  butter;  that  was  butter  made  with 
modern  machinery  He  did  not  believe  in  dairy  cattle ;  and 
you  woidd  have  thought  so  if  you  had  seen  his  herd.  He  said 
that  they  did  not  pay.  He  was  churning  tv^rice  a  dlay  often- 
times, in  a  sma:ll  barrel  churn.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
get  some  better  way  of  handling  his  cream  as  he  lost  so  much 
butter  fat.  He  said  '^it  did  not  pay,  the  pigs  got  the  fat  any- 
way". I  replied,  ''You  are  the  first  man  I  ever  met  that  could 
afford  to  feed  his  pigs  upon  twenty- five  cent  butter  fat".  He 
bad  a  family  of  nice  boys  and  girls,  but  he  said  it  did  not  pay 
to  let  them  go  any  farther  tlian  the  , district  school  us  it  spoiled 
them  to  educate  them.  Do  you  v/onder  he  was  tired  and 
would  you  be  siirprised  if  some  day  he  found  himself  alone  ? 
Then  there  is  the  retired  one.  All  honor  to  the  man  who  has 
done  his  work,  and  with  hair  whitened  by  the  winter  snow, 
who  with  care  and  forethought,  has  given  his  children  an  edu- 
cation and  put  enough  by  to  make  his  last  days  those  of  peace 
and  quietude  and  has  left  behind  him  a  record  of  w^ork  well 
done,  for  the  younger  ones  to  follow.    But  the  comparatively 
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young  man  who  has  retiredl  because  it  was  too  hard  to  work,  re^ 
tired  to  sit  upon  the  streets  and  gossip  and  bemoan  his  fate  be- 
liausG  the  world,  does  not  give  him  his  just  dues,  and  wants  to 
run  the  universe  when  lie  will  not  milk  a  cow  or  make  a  gar- 
den. The  would  hao  far  too  many  of  this  class,  and  like  foul 
weedis  and  smut  they  must  be  rooted  out 

What  must  the  future  farmer  be  ?  First  and  foremost  he 
must  be  a  man  to  whom  his  country  can  look  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. He  must  be  such  a  clean,  true  man,  that  the  best  woman 
of  our  land  can  place  her  hand  in  his  and  go  forth  knowing 
that  their  home  shall  be  such  a  place  as  God  designed  it  to  be; 
a  garden  of  Ede-n  in  truth,  with  love  and  forbearance  as  their 
stronghold.  He  must  be  an  educated  man,  and  that  does  not 
mean  in  books  alone,  but  in  education  so  that  he  can  see  the 
beauties  of  nature,  educated  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  as- 
sociate on  a  common  ground  with  the  best  of  the  land,  educat- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  when  duty  calls  him  to  serve  his 
state  or  country  in  any  form  that  he  can  do  it  manfully, 
honestly  and  intelligently;  educated  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  can  meet  on  a  coixanon  footing  the  best  that  the  minds 
of  men  can  give.  He  must  be  able  to  know  how  to  develop 
and  feed  those  who  are  trusted  to  his  care,  be  they  his  child- 
ren, or  his  stock.  He  must  be  able  to  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before;  he  must  know  how 
to  make  the  soil  yield  her  best  returns  at  the  least  expense. 
He  must  make  nobility  of  character  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  his  aim,  and  not  the  almighty  dollar.  But  the  fut- 
ure farmer  cannot  build  his  castle  alone.  *  There  must  be 
some  one  to  help  and!  make  that  pathway  brighter,  and  we 
must  have  true  earnest  womanhood  with  a  love  of  home,  with 
an  education  fitting  her  for  such  a  home,  and  home  making. 
She  must  stand  by  him  as  his  equal  as  well  as  his  helpmate. 
She  should  be  the  embodiment  of  all  that  a  noble  woman  can 
be. 

When  we  as  farmers  have  built  a  model  home,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  are  responsible  for  what  we  send  forth  from 
our  farms.  The  richest  treasures  on  our  farms  today  are  its 
boys  and  girls.  Give  to  them  the  same  thoughtful  care  that 
you  do^to  your  blooded  stock.  Place  before  them  only  the 
true  and  good;  not  only  what  yoa  expect  of  them  but  what 
you  have  to  give.  They  must  be  taught  to  make  the  boist  of 
every  talent.    Make  them  realize  that  the  world  is  widle,  and 
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that  it  has  a  work  for  them  to  do  and  expects  them  to  do  it 
welL  What  if  hands  are  soiled  and  brown  and  faces  sun- 
browned,  if  it  be  honest  toil,  for  an  honest  purpose.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  givel  to  them  the  cities  gilded  pleasures, 
but  we  can  give  to  them  cheerful  liom?  surroundings  and  we 
can  create  in  them  a  desire  for  better  things.  We  so  often 
liear  the  cry  for  bettor  associations.  Are  we  not  often  to 
blame  that  we  do  not  have  these  associates?  Are  we  not  of- 
ten enslaved  to  surroundings,  and  to  habits  ?  Innocent  pleas- 
ures, happy  good  times  are  things  we  all  need.  A  cheerful 
face  and  a  merry  laugh  will  go  far  towards  keeping  us  all 
younger.  You  who  are  fathers  and  mothers  go  with  your 
boys  and  giiils  now;  let  your  laugh  ring  out  just  as  merrily  as 
theirs;  gTow  up  together.  Spend  your  hard  earned  dollars 
for  them  now,  and  when  they  are  fitted  for  life's  work,  let 
them  earn  their  OAvn.  When  they  are  older  they  will  appre- 
ciate it  better,  and  love  you  all  the  more. 

We  must  educate  our  boys  aud  girls,  for  an.  education 
means  to  every  young  man  or  woman,  not  ouly  that  which  he 
can  get  a  larger  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  life,  but  it  is  so 
much  capital  invested  for  them  for  future  use,  aiid  the  in- 
come they  can  command  in  their  chosen  profession  and  the 
worth  they  are  to  those  who  employ  them,  is  the  value  of  the 
investment,  and  it  is  a  capital  that  with  clean,  pure  lives 
cannot  be  squandered.  An  education  or  a  training  makes 
a  boy  or  girl.  Looking  with  contempt  upon  either  parent 
or  home  when  that  home  has  been  a  good  one,  and  the  par- 
ents true,  is  an  education  down  hill  ?  We  are  all  looking 
into  the  futurq  for  great  results  to  be  accomplished,  forget- 
ting in  a  measure  that  it  is  the  little  ones  that  in  combina- 
tion make  the  greater.  It  need  not  be  a  home  of  luxury  and 
ease,  but  a  home  no  matter  however  small,  if  of  rough  hewn 
logs  in  forests  tall,  in  a  land  that  is  free,  that  makes  us  true 
men.  The  product  of  our  homes  today  will  make  our  nation's 
future  history  an,d  as  fathers  and  mothers  we  are  responsible 
for  the  moral  influence  of  our  lives  upon  these  same  boys 
and  girls.  You  breedl  youn  corn  to  a  higher  standard  and 
you  are  breeding  your  stock  to  a  higher  standard.  These  may 
bo  strong  words,  but  we  mold  as  does  a  potter  his  clay,  the 
lives  and  characters  of  our  children  in  our  homes  and  their 
surroundings.  Blood  may  tell  in  our  finely  finished  and 
blooded  stock,  but  good  feed  and  good  surroundings  will  make 
even  a  scrub  look  much  better  and  it  is   enviroment  that 
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makes  the  finished  man  or  •  worn  an.  We  cannot  sow  quack 
grass  a-nd  reap  wlieat.  We  cannot  plant  Canada  thistles  ana 
expect  at  our  earliest  convenience  to  root  them  np  again.  You 
cannot  taint  the  milk  without  spoiling  the  butter.  Oh  how 
often  we  sow  to  the  wind  to  reap  with  the  whirl  wind.  Let 
us  make  our  homes  so  true,  our  boys  and  girls  such  men  and 
women  that  this  product  of  our  farms  may  be  our  country's 
richest  heritage  and  help  as  tillers  of  the  soil  to  make  our 
nation  still  more  glorious. 


THE  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION  AS 
A    DISTRIBUTOR     OF  AGRICULTURAL 
THOUGHT. 

PEOF.  G.  F.  SNYDER^  EEEDSBUEG^  SAUK  COUNTY. 

I  assure  you  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  you  again.  Since 
we  last  met  I  have  been  placed  under  additional  obligation  i(s 
your  secretary  and  when  he  wrcle  me  this  winter  asking  me  to 
appear  upon  this  program  I  felt  that  I  could  not  refuse,  even 
if  I  were  to  discuss  a  topic  with  which  any  one  of  you  is  more 
familiar  than  1.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  farmer  and  his 
problems;  in  you  and  the  good  your  association  is  doing — • 
but  I  felt  more  at  home  last  year  when  talking  to  you  of  tlw^ 
country  schools,  than  I  do  when  talking  to  3'ou  of  a  society  of 
which  you  are  members  and  of  which  I  am  not. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  we  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  ''In  Union  there  is  strength."  The 
fact  that  our  colonies  were  not  closely  united  and  had  not  a 
strong  central  government  brought  untold  trouble  and  hard- 
ship upon  the  people  and  soldiers  of  that  time.  To  rem- 
edy  the  trouble  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted 
but  even  under  these  the  colonies  were  held  together  but  as 
barrel  staves  with  a  thread  around  them.  Strong  minds  saw 
the  need  of  a  real  union  and,  after  years  of  careful  study,  ex- 
change of  views,  and  agitation  the  best  and  most  perfect  con- 
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stitution  ever  adopted  by  a  group  of  commonwealtlis  was 
drafted  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Of  the  wonderful  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  re- 
ligious and  educational  growth  there  has  been  under  that  con- 
stitution 1  need  not  speak — sulhccth  to  say  that  in  no  country 
are  the  people  freer,  richer,  bcttei',  less  burdened  with  taxes 
and  mure  progressive  educationally  than  here. 

A  church  is  a  imion.  The  stronger  the  union  the  greater 
tlie  possibilities  for  accomplishing  great  work.  Men  form  so- 
cieties or  unions  to  protect  and  advance  their  interests.  A 
corporation  is  but  the  union  of  hearts,  heads  and  pocketbooks. 
We  arc  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the 
union  has  become  a  power  for  the  advancement  of  its  own 
interests.  Certain  unions  may,  in  their  zeal  to  help  them- 
selves, become  destructive  rather  than  constructive  in  their 
operations.  With  such  we  have  no  sympathy  and  of  such  we 
came  not  here  to  speak. 

There  are  unions  of  certain  classes  of  individuals  formed 
to  ^'promote  the  general  welfare,"  which  from  their  very  na- 
ture can  not  develop  into  selfishness  and  greed.  They  can  but  be 
helpful  to  all  mankind.  Of  such  an  organization  I  desire  to 
speak.  Such  is  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  As- 
sociation. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1880  there  was  little  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  conditions  but  with  -study  and  investi- 
gation students  are  now  opening  up  new  fields  of  interest 
and  profit.  The  establishment  of  dairy  schools  and  farmer's 
institutes  started  a  great  stride  of  advancement  in  Wisconsin. 

There  is  still  great  waste  in  the  production  of  food  for 
dairy  cattle  and  the  accompanying  sheep  and  hogs.  Grains 
and  forage  crops  of  an  inferior  kind  and  light  yields  are  pro- 
duced. Men  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  more  must  be 
produced  on  our  high  priced  land  on  which  high  priced 
labor  is  employed. 

The  wide-awake  men  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  are  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  by  breeding  seeds  and  forage  crops  for  cer- 
tain qualities^  with  the  same  care  which  has  characterized 
their  breeding  of  live  stock.  They  find  that  they  can  breed 
even  truer  to  type  in  the  plant  w^orld  than  is  possible  in  the 
animal  w^orld.  The  fact  that  a  certain  kind  of  corn  yields 
well  on  the  soil,  in  the  climate  and  under  the  conditions  ex- 
isting on  an  experimental  farm  is  not  an  indication  that  it  will 
do  so,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
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question  lias  arisen  as  to  how  grains  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  different  soils,  climates  and  conditions  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  state  can  be  secured. 

Five  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  your  society  saw  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  in  the  boys  who  had  worked  with  him  and 
are  farming  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  state.  These  boys 
liad  received  thorough  and  careful  training  for  their  life  work 
and  are  the  progressive  members  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  In  accordance  with  his  thought 
Prof.  Moore  called  a  meeiting  of  these  boys  and  you  all  know 
the  result.  Prom  that  little  gathering  has  grown  the  strongest 
society  for  the  advancement  of  improved  agricultural  thought 
and  conditions  that  our  state  has  ever  known.  At  the  first 
meeting  a  constitution  was  adopted  containing  the  following 
obj  jcts : 

''To  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state, 
"First,    By  carrying  on  experiments   and  investigations 

that  shall  be  beneficial  to  all  parties  interested  in  progressive 

farming. 

''Second,  To  form  .1  more  perfect  union  between  the  for- 
mer and  present  students  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture, so  as  to  enable  them  to  act  in  unison  for  the  better- 
ment of  rural  pursuits  in  carrying  on  systematic  experiments 
along  the  various  lines  of  agriculture. 

"Third,  By  growing  andi  disseminating  among  its  consti- 
tuency new  varieties  of  farm  seeds  and  plants. 

'  Fourth,  By  sending  literature  bearing  upon  agricultural 
investigations  to  its  membership.  And, 

"Fifth,  B}^  holding  an  annual  meeting  in  order  to  report 
and  discuss  topics  and  experiments  beneficial  to  the  members 
of  the  association  and  those  interested  in  progressive  farm- 
ing." 

With  such  purposes  in  view  this  society  could  not  fail  to  be 
sueoessful  and  is  destined  to  grow  in  strength  and  power  for 
good,  each  year. 

So  apparent  was  the  need  of  such  a  society  and  so  evident 
its  power  to  uplift  our  agricultural  interests  that  by  an  almost 
unanimous  voice  our  legislature  voted  it  an  appropriation  of 
$1000 J.>0.  It  was  money  well  spent.  From  a  handjful  of 
men  who  met  in  South  Hall  five  years  ago  the  membership  has 
grown  to  a  thousand  active  members.  A  thousand  centers 
from  which  radiate  improvement  in  ever  enlarging  circles. 
We  trust  that  they  are  the  centers  of  ever  enlarging  circles  of 
advanced  educational  thought  along  all  lines. 
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Through  attendanoo  upon  last  year's  meeting  I  gained  an 
insight  into  the  real  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Association  that  I  am  sure  I  could  have  gained  in  no  other 
Avay. 

It  was  interesting^  as  well  as  instructive,  to  hear  the  re- 
])f)Tts  from  all  comers  of  the  state  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
Silver  King  and  Clark's  yellow  dent  corn,  soy  beans,  alfalfa, 
barley  and  Swedish  oats.  Those  who  made  reports  were,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  able  to  explain  why  a  certain  crop  was  a  suc- 
cess or  failure  and  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  crop  in  their  section  of  the  state  next  year. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  your  society, 
it  has  been  shown  that  alfalfa  can  be  grown  with  profit  in  for- 
ty counties  in  this  state.  Members  have  learned  how,  when 
and  where  to  sow  it.  They  have  determined  the  best  time 
and  methods  of  cutting  and  a  few  have  succeeded  in  maturing 
seed. 

Again  it  has  been  found  that  Silver  King  corn — Wis.  'No. 
7 — is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  corn  that  farmers  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state  can  raise.  It  yields  many  bushels 
of  grain  per  acre  and  at  the  same  time,  because  of  its  abund- 
ance of  leaves,  supplies  a  large  amount  of  roughage  for  cattle 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  Oderbrucker  barley 
is  ahead  of  all  other  varieties. 

l^ot  only  are  the  members  of  the  society  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  o^vn  farms  but  their  neighbors  as  well — 
they  are  missionaries  scattering  the  gospel  of  pure  bred  seeds 
and  increased  yieldis. 

Says  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist — 

The  members  of  the  Experiment  Association  have  come  to 
be  the  seed  producers  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  not  only 
made  thorough  and  convincing  tests  of  the  different  standard 
varieties  of  grain  to  determine  their  suitability  for  special 
sections  of  the  state,  but  when  once  the  ad'aptability  of  a  var- 
iety has  b?en  proven,  that  variety  has  been  retained  in  its 
pure  form,  produced  in  large  quantities  and  sold  for  seed  at 
relatively  low  prices,  thus  placing  within  reach  of  almost 
every  farmer  in  the  state  a  ready  source  of  choice  seed  grain 
of  guaranteed  purity  and  suited  to  all  the  different  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  found  in  Wisconsin.  They  have  establish- 
ed standard  varieties  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  for  every  coun- 
ty of  the  state,  and  by  dint  of  the  most  painstaking  care  these 
varieties  have  been  prodiuced  in  large  quantities  while  retain- 
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ing  their  absolute  freedom  from  admixture  with  other  varie- 
tioS. 

'No  seed  is  given  to  members  except  such  as  is  krlo^vTl  to  be 
free  from  contamination  with  foreign  seeds,  and  all  members 
who  receive  seed  sign  an  agreement  to  use  all  precautions  to 
prevent  any  form  of  mixing. 

Not  only  have  members  increased  the  yield  through  better 
varieties  of  seeds  but  through  the  proper  care  of  seed  as  weU. 
They  have  used  and  shown  others  how  to  use  the  formalde- 
hyde treatment  for  potato  scab  and  oat  smut,  thus  saving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  Wisconsin  farmers  alone. 

Men  who  one  day  ridiculed  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
its  book  farmers  are  learning  that  there  is  something  "doing" 
djo'wn  there.  They  see  the  evidence  of  it  on  the  farm  of 
l^eighbor  Jones,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  college.  The  quiet 
work  of  the  graduates  on  the  farms  scattered  throughout  the 
Badger  State  is  convincing  doubters  and  critics  more  than 
can  books,  papers  and  lectures  that  there  is  real  value  and 
profit  in  going  to  school  to  learn  how  to  farm  and  that  study 
and  experimentation  can  be  applied  to  no  occupation  more 
profitably  than  to  farming. 

When  a  farmer  s-ees  a  good  crop  across  the  road  he  makes 
inquiry  as  to  the  source  and  kind  of  seed,  the  care  of  the  seed 
and  growing  plant.  He  catches  the  spirit  and  gets  some  seed 
and  passes  the  goodl  word  along  and  many  there  are  who  profit 
by  the  original  experiments  and  care  of  the  few. 

Truly  the  day  is'  at  hand  when  we  may  sing  as  did  the 
poet : — 

•^I'm  glad  I  am  a  fanner 

The  sturdy  plow  to  wield. 

Or  cradle  down  the  ripened  grain 

That  waves  in  yonder  field." 
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HIGH  IDEAS'  IN  BUSINESS. 
C.  II.  HiLL^  Roscndale,  Fond  du  Lac  County. 

In  llio  few  moments  of  time  that  yonr  program  eonimittoo 
liavo  so  kindly  assigned  me,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  High 
Ideals  in  Business. 

Your  Association  has  taken  up  a  fine  line  of  work  in  its  at- 
tempt to  supply  better  farm  seedis,  and  the  work  you  can  do 
can  be  of  inestimable  vaJue,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  inestimable  harm  through  the  spreading  of 
noxious  weeds  over  this  and  other  states. 

I  think:  I  see  the  time  approaching  when  anyone  who  has 
goodi  reliable  farm  seeds  for  sale,  free  from  noxious  weed  seed, 
and  for  pure  bred  stock,  will  b^  able  to  commpjid  several  times 
the  price  of  ordinary  seed  grain. 

The  state  is  rapidly  becoming  so\\ni  with  noxious  we?ds, 
and  few  farms  are  entirely  free  of  them. 

If  you  plan  to  raise,  any  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  that  W'ill  cari-y 
foul  seed,  and  all  seed  will  carry  some  except  corn,  will  it 
not  pay  you  each  year  to  Funimer  fallow  v.]\v  ])iocf^  and  get  your 
seed  grain  fields  entirely  free  of  all  AMcds.  In  a  short  time 
you  will  be  able  to  commanidi  a  price  for  your  seed  grain  that 
will  be  as  much  in  excess  of  wdiat  your  neighbor  can  get,  as 
the  best  breeder  of  any  of  the  breeds  of  live  stock  is  able  to  get 
foT  his  animals  oxq'V  ar,d  above  that  of  the  breed:^r  who  has 
nothing  to  say  al;outi  his  stock  exco])t  it  can  be  registered. 

Seedi  breeders,  or  live  stock  br;  odors  Avho  misrepresent 
their  stock  will  very  soon  be  out  of  business,  and  will  have  a 
name  all  over  the  countrv  for  dishonesty. 

The  different  Live  Stock  Breed  Associations  have  to  be 
constantly  invest iga fin charges  against  breeders  for  misre-- 
presentcition  and  fraud  in  sale  of  stock,  and  deny  men  proven 
guilty  the  further  use  of  the  Register. 

After  one  charge  is  made  against  a  man,  he  is  watchiMl  more 
closely  and  if  guilly  he  is  soon  caught. 

The  common  thought  is  at  the  best  ^'Llonesty  is  the  best 
policy."  Therefore  be  honest.  This  is  true,  but  be  honest 
because  it  is  right,  and  policy  will  not  bother  you. 
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Stand  back  of  every  representation  you  make  about  your 
goods. 

Note  the  enormous  business  built  up  by  the  great  Mail 
Order  houses^  and  the  chief  element  in  their  success  is  that 
they  take  back  any  thing  uiisatisfaotory,  no  matter  if  it  is 
you  who  have  made  a  mistake  in  ordering. 

If  you  guarantee  everything  as  represented  you  will  be 
more  careful  what  you  send  out  and  buyers  will  be  more  easily 
satisfied  for  he  will  not  be  looking  for  holes. 

Strive  to  breed  the  best  seeds,  the  bast  live  stock  in  your 
community,  deal  honestly  with  your  customers,  and  stand 
ready  to  cheerfully  correct  mistakes  and  in  a  few  years  your 
trade  will  exceed  your  fondest  expectations,  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  well,  and  benefited  mankind. 


"RUKAL  TELEPHONES'^ 

II.  E.  KOSEXOW^  OCONOMOW^OC^  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Rural  life  to-day,  with  its  interurban  electric  lines,  its  ru- 
ral free  delivery  postal  service  and  the  rural  telephone,  should 
be  the  envy  of  the  greater  poi'tion  of  mankind.  The  fann- 
house  has  become  the  suburban  residence  rather  than  an  isola-- 
tsd  and  companionless  abodie.  While  these  facilities  are  not 
yet  establshed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  progress  is  such 
that  the  next  ten  years  bids  fair  to  see  the  almost  universal 
use  of  these  modern  necessities  and  conveniences  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

To  secure  any  of  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life 
it  is  necessary  for  some  effort  on  the  part  of  those  to  be  bene- 
fited, espeolally  true,  as  regards  the  rural  telephone.  Patents 
were  issued!  on  the  magnet  telejohone  in  18 Y6  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineties  that  this  invention  was  be- 
ginning to  be  utilized  to  any  great  extent  outside  of  the  larg- 
er cities,  and  this  was  due  to  patent  protection.  In  securing 
the  patent  on  his  invention  Alexander  Graham  Bell  described 
the  telephone  as  an  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  articu- 
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lato  spopch  by  electric  ciirroiit;  and  bocaiise  of  this  fortu- 
iiato  form  of  words,  which  covered  the  process  as  well  as  the 
diovice,  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  ccmiplete  monoply  of  the 
telephone  bnsiness,  until  the  expiration  of  his  patent  rights, 
seventeen  years  later.  Since  this  time,  the  mannfactnre  has 
boen  taken  up  more  and  mere  by  independent  concerns,  and  to- 
dav  we  have  thousands  of  o])erating  companies  and  also  many 
more  independent  subscribers  than  the  original  Bell  Monop- 
oly whicli  has  had  full  contirol  of  llie  field  for  so  long  a  time 
and  has  held  the  rates  so  high  that  until  recent  years  very  few 
lines  were  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  population,  and 
most  of  the  lines  in  the  country  today  are  the  outcome  of  the 
efPoirts  of  the  local  residents  themselves.  It  is  estimated  that 
telephones  have  been  put  into  nea.rly  half  a  •million  (rural 
homes  during  the  past  five  years.  There  are  still  several  mil- 
lion farmers  yet  to  be  reached. 

Wo  might  say  that  since  the  pioneer  days  of  the  reaper 
there  has  ju'obably  been  no  one  device  brought  out,  of  such  in- 
calculable assistance  to  the  farmer  as  the  teleqhone.  The  age 
is  replete  with  glorious  achievements  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  our  I'ural  population  is  rising  to  a  keen  apreciation  of  it-- 
opportunities  as  never  before.  Among  the  privileges  to  which 
we  have  been  so  long  and  richly  entitled,  comes  the  service  of 
the  telephone,  which  is  no  longer  a  mystery  nor  an  experiment. 
It  is  a  popular,  practical  and  profitable  proposition,  proven 
by  usage  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt.  The  up-to-date 
farmer  needs  a  telephone  in  his  business  just  as  much  as  city 
folks  in  theirs;  if  anything,  more  so,  because  distances  in  the 
country  are  usually  greatei''  and  more  time  is  consumed  in 
getting  to  and  from  points  with  which  communication  is  de- 
sired. 

It  'does  not  seem  necessary  to  tal:e  up  any  more  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  advantages  of  the  rural  telephone,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  cannet  fully  measure  them  in  their  entirety  or 
fnlly  apreciate  to  the  greatest  extent  the  good  things  that  they 
bring  upon  our  farms. 

A  conscious  security  comes  to  the  family  through  the  assur- 
ance that  they  have  ever  at  hand  a  tireless  andi  trusty  seiwant 
to  run  their  errands..  In  time  of  danger  or  pressing  need, 
a  messenger  as  swift  a.s  lightning  flashes  can  be  summoned  to 
their  aid.  One  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  full  value  of  a 
telephone  in  the  house  until  he  has  had  the  real  experience  of 
it.  A  few  more  of  its  adyaTita^-es  are  in  the  getting  of  better 
4— E.  A. 
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market  prices.  It  keeps  patrons  in  quick  touch  with  all  the 
news,  not  only  in  their  own  ncighborhoodl,  but  all  over  the 
country.  It  will  do  the  visiting  and  make  the  social  calls 
wiithout  the  trouble  of  "dressing  up"  and  taking  a  dusty,  sul- 
try or  freezing  rido  It  will  keep  away  insolent  tramps  and 
prowling  burglars,  and  also  put  subscribers  in  direct  and  con- 
stant communication  with  the  merchants,  doctors  and  all  other 
business  men  in  town.  Arrangements  may  be  madle  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  the  delivery  of  the  daily  weather  forecast? 
to  the  local  telegraph  office  from  where  they  are  transmitted 
to  the  rural  subscribers  central  station  and  may  then  be  given 
out  on  each  line  by  means  of  a  general  call  for  all  subscriber? 
on  a  line.  All  things  considered,  it  makes  home  happier, 
brighter,  and  more  delightful  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

After  one  is  convinced  and  decides  that  he  must  have  tele^ 
phone  connections,  the  next  thing  i,-.  to  get  your  neighbors  in- 
terested and  arrange  for  the  organization  of  a  company,  or  if 
one  does  not  care  to  take  th'^  matter  in  hand  personally,  you 
may  succeed  in  gettirg  a  nearby  company  to  solicit  subscrib- 
ers and  build  the  lines ;  but  the  cheaper  way  is  for  the  farm- 
ers to  organize  and  build  their  own  lines. 

After  one  is  assured  the  int^^resr  of  others  in  the  vicinity, 
it  is  best  to  call  a  meeting  and  discuss  the  matter  fully, 
then  proceed  to  elect  a  temporary  chairman  and  secretary, 
determine  the  number  of  possible  subscribers  within  a  given 
territory;  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  as  to  the  cost 
of  material  and  also  in  regard  to  other  line  connections.  A 
mistake  is  often  made  in  organizing  rural  companies  in  not 
conferring  with  the  manager  of  the  nearest  city  or  to^vn  ex- 
change. He  has  usually  had  years  of  experience  and  will 
give  you  good  advice,  and  you  will  also  want  to  connect  with 
his  exchange  so  as  to  get  the  full  value  of  your  undertaking. 

After  being  satisfied  that  sufficient  money  can  be  raised  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fully  organize  your  company,  first  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  on  the  mutual  or  co-operative  plan  or  whether  to  incorpo- 
rate and  effect  a  regular  organization. 

This  latter  method  is  doubtless  the  better  way  and  the  most 
business-like  so  it  ^yill  be  necessaj*y  to  rsecure  the  proper 
blanks  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  fill  out  and  file  same  and 
get  your  Articles  of  Association,  but  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  having  your  capital  stock  too  small  as  you  will  then  be  at  an 
extra  expense  for  m;aking  an  increase,  'as  your  business  is 
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bound  to  grow.-  Previous  to  incorporating  your  company  it 
will  b3  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which 
should  have  been  previonsly  drawn  up  by  a  committee  for 
that  purpose;  copies  may  be  obtained  from  other  operating 
companies  and  tolophone  manufacturers  for  comparison  and 
an  aidi  in  your  work. 

After  having  adopted  your  constitution  and  by-laws,  elect 
the  necessary  officers  aud  have  them  take  charge  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 

If  possible,  make  a  connecting  contract  with  the  company 
operating  the  nearest  exchange  or  the  one  where  most  bus- 
iness will  be  transacted  and  thus  also  secure  your  long  distance 
toll  line  connections,  as  without  this  the  value  of  the  rural 
'phone  is  not  half  realized.  Satisfactory  connections  can  gen- 
erally be  madle,  whether  it  be  Indepenlent  or  Bell  companies. 
In  case  of  the  latter  it  is  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to 
rent  a  part  of  the  instrument,  but  the  balance  of  the  same 
may  be  purchased. 

'Now  after  having  completed  your  organization  and  having 
sufficient  amount  of  stock  subscribed  also  the  long  distance 
connections  arranged  for,  the  next  step  will  be  to  secure  con- 
tracts for  telephone  subscribers,  which  should  be  for  a  period 
of  one  or  more  yeans  at  good  rates ;  for  country  party  lines 
the  same  will  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  djollars  per  year, 
cheaper  rates  generally  mean  poor  service  or  poor  long  dis^ 
tanoo  connections ;  sometimes  shareholders  may  arrange  to 
furnish  service  to  those  holding  sufficient  stock  at  a  much  low- 
er rate  or  perhaps  free  if  the  income  from  otheir  sources 
proves  sufficient  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

After  having  secured  the  necessary  subscribers  and  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  territory  to  be  covered  together  with  the 
right  of  way  for  same;  the  next  and  hardest  proposition  is 
the  construction  of  the  linrs,  the  material  to  be  bought  and 
Ihe  labor  employed  .  In  the  construction  of  rural  telephone 
lines  there  is  nothing  difficult  or  complicated.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  of  small  systems,  very  large  and  far-reaching  sys- 
tem,o  should  be  built  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  eng- 
ineer or  by  a  constructioni  company.  A  majorty  of  the  ex- 
isting rural  systems  furnish  all  the'  proof  necessary  that  the 
farmer  is  competent  to  build  his  own  lines.  If  your  propos- 
ed system  is  a  small  one  with  all  of  the  subscribers  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  so  that  all  will  be  on  one  line,  and  if 
this  can  be  connected  with  some  nearby  exchange,  then  you 
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\y\W  liavo  a  system  easily  managed;  but  if  your  prox)osed  sub- 
!:ii'ji'ilK'i's  cover  considc^irable  tc^rritory  and  require  several  lines 
running  to  some  central  point  and  there  connected  to  a  switcli- 
boiird,  then  it  is  a  ninre  dlifficult  proposition  to  manage,  but 
you  win  have  the  ideal  telephone  system  which  will  increase 
in  ]nin:(!)cr  of  snhiscribers  beyond  all  ^.expectations,  and  th'C 
niore  sul)scribers  the  more  valuable  will  be  your  telefjlione 
s'.'i'vice..  In  arranging  for  a  central  station,  the  first  and  one 
of  th(^  iiiiost  difficult  problems  confronting  the  builder  is  the 
laying  out  of  the  polo  lines;  they  should  be  run  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  minii.ium  amount  of  poles  and  w4re,  and  getting 
as  nearly  as  porHi])l(^  to  tlie  logical  center  of  the  territory  as 
indicated  by  the  location  of  prosp retire  patrons.  The  larger 
]>olcs  and  cross  arms  being  u,sed  near  the  central,  while  out  at 
the  further  extr:'niity  of  the  lines  lirackets  are  used.  Cedar 
]:>oles  are  preferal>le.  These  having  a  live  inch  diameter- at  the 
top  and  twenty  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  using  the  longer  pole 
in  croissing  drives  and.  roads.  Polos  should  be  roofed  at  top 
and  set  about  four  foot,  using  thii'ty-two  to  the  mile. 

A  list  of  all  other  material  tng-ther  with  tools  needed 
should  be  purchasod  ;  first  <]ecidii!g  on  whether  the  lines  arr 
to  be  grounded  or  nijetallic,  the  latter,  which  requires  two 
wires  for  each  circuit  is  far  the  most  preferable  especially  if 
long  distance  connections  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  munber  12  B.  B.  galvanic  telephone  wire  (not  fence 
wire)  should  be  used  ;  ?a::ie  requires  165  pounds  to  the  mile 
for  each  mre.  AMiere  there  is  any  possibility  of  using  more 
than  two  wires,  cross  arms  should  be  used  in  place  of  brackets, 
laterals  may  be  run  from  the  main  line  for  securing  several 
subscribers  and  on  such  occasions  brackets  are  sufficient.  In 
connection  with  the  use  of  crossarms,  other  material  needed 
is  such  as  pins,  insulators,  braces,  carriage  bolts,  lag  screws 
and  center  bolts,  or  for  the  smaller  arms,  the  braces  and  bolts 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  using  steel  gains  with  center  bolts. 
Particular  attention  should!  be  given  to  all  corner  poles  and 
have  the  same  held  in  place  with  guy  anchors  so  as  to  prevent 
wires  becoming  loose.  Two  or  three  men  are  most  satisfac- 
tory for  the  construction  of  local  coimtry  lines;  and  besides 
the  digging  tools  required,  they  need  two  sets  of  tackle  blocks 
and  rope  (one  large  and  one  small,  the  large  one  being  used 
in  co'Ti  struct  ion  and  the  small  for  re]:)air  work  and.  for  short 
spans),  two  stretching  clamps  (or  buffalo  grips  are  most  pop- 
ular)  one  equalizing  puUy,  '  splicing    olamp,  pliers,  blow 
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torch,  climbers,  safety  bolts  and  \\\y.'  trimmers,  and  after  hav- 
ing gained  a  littl(i  practicx^  good  licadwiiv  will  be  made 

In  regard  to  cost  of  maiteritil,  one  can  lijirdly  make  an  ex- 
act fignre  as  market  prices  contimu^  to  clind),  five  inch  twenty 
foot  poles  will  ci(}st  at  ])resent  in  this  locality  abont  85  cents: 
five  ineli  twi-nty-five  foot  $1.05,  brackets,  insulators  and  ])ins 
nearly  two  cents  each,  number  12  P>.  1).  Avire  four  to  four  an'l 
(xie  fourth  cents  a  pound  according  to  (luantity  Ixjught.  The 
smaller  cross  arms  will  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  each, 
braces  and  bolts  additional,  setting  poles  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  (^ach ;  stretching  wire  and  trimming  trees  will 
average  about  $2  to  $3  per  mile  for  one  metallic  line.  Insu- 
lated copper  wire  for  house  wiring  will  cost  from  one  to  tAVO 
cemts  per  foot;  the  best  method  being  to  secure  prices  from 
the  supply  liouses  for  all  material  needed  and.  thus  make  com- 
parisons and  estimate  cost  before  ])lacing  orders. 

After  all  outside  construction  Avork  is  completed,  the  next 
step  is  the  installation  of  '])hor.es.  This  part  of  the  Avork  is 
also  easily  accomplished  after  one  has  gained  a  little  practice 
and  studied'  the  business  somoAvhat.  The  insitruments  should 
ba  investigated  beforehand  so  to  decide  on  Avhich  particular 
make  is  wanted,  but  care  should  be  taken  and  not  get  onto 
the  idea  that  any  kindl  of  a  ']~)hone  Avill  do.  The  one  object 
being  to  secure  uniformity.  The  style  of  'phone  depends  on 
the  wants  in  each  particulaT  case,  the  automatic  system  giving 
absolute  secret  service,  but  this  system  is  not  practical  for 
rural  service  as  for  cities.  The  lock  out  device  is  used  some- 
Avhat  in  connection  Avith  country  lines  but  the  most  common 
system  is  the  rural  party  line  Avith  n  code  of  signals.  To  get 
the  most  satisfactory  service  it  is  best  to  place  not  over  fif- 
teen on  a  line,,  although  this  depends  someAvhat  on  the  num- 
ber of  calls  made  by  difPerenit  subscribers  as  some  Avill  use  the 
a  'phone  more  thian  others  and  if  too  many  are  on  the  same 
line,  chances  are  that  Avhen  you  Ava,nt  to  use  it  you  Avill  be 
told  that  the  line  is  busy.  As  far  as  the  Avorking  of  instru- 
ments is  concerned  they  Avill  AVork  perfectly  with  thirty  or 
forty  on  a  line,  provided,  hoAvever,  they  are  of  the  style  need- 
ed  for  this  number  of  subscribers,  those  most  commonly  used 
are  of  the  magneto,  bridging,  compaot  type  Avith  a  five  l>:ir 
generator  and  1,600  ohm  resistance  ringer.  A  great  improve- 
ment may  be  had  in  the  service  if  same  are  equipperli  Avith 
condensers,  Avhich  Avill  enable  one  to  call  any  subscriber  re- 
gardless to  position  of  all  other  receivers  on  tlu^  line  otherwise 
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yon  cannot  ring  by  a  receiver  that  is  off  tlie  hook  Another 
improvement  is  the  grounding  key  or  push  button  attachment 
for  calling  central  secretly,  as  you  ring  no  haXh  on  the  line 
when  calling  central  but  to  complete  this  arrangement  it  is 
necessary  to  ground  ome  side  of  the  jack  at  the  switchboard. 
The  extra  cost  of  this  method  is  only  25  cents  per  'phone  auid 
in  the  system  you  use  only  one  wire  and  the  ground  for  call- 
ing but  the  talking  circuit  still  I'emains  metallic  and  another 
valuable  feature  is  that  you  can  call  any  subscriber  on  your  line 
without  calling  or  disturbing  central.  The  selective  ringing 
system  is  used  to  some  extent  but  is  more  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive, 2i\\(\  not  more  than  eight  can  be  put  on  any  one  line. 
With  this  system  it  is  necessary  to  call  central  in  order 
to  get  any  subscriber  whether  on  the  same  line  or  not,  thus 
causing  more  work  for  the  operator  at  central.  The  matter 
of  selection  of  a  switchboard  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  com- 
pany and  may  be  best  determined  by.  the  requirements  as  to 
number  of  lines  to  be  installed  and  from  other  information 
gained  from  different  manufacturers. 

Eural  lines  are  more  subject  to  lightning  discharges  than 
city  lines  but  most  all  instruments  are  amply  protected  with 
carbon  arresters  and  this  connected  to  a  good  grounding  will 
in  most  instances  prevent  instruments  from  being  damaged. 

Good  service  is  the  best  aid  to  successful  telephone  business 
and  with  the  proper  attention  to  switchboard  day  or  night 
and  with  a  good  set  of  rules  for  the  party  lines  andl  a  strict 
adherence  to  same  there  will  be  little  cause  for  complaint  in 
this  respect. 

Proper  maintenance  is  another  important  question,  as  mth- 
out  it  a  system,  no  matter  how  successful  at  first  will  soon  go 
to  wreck.  Officers  should  attend  to  employing  labor  for  any 
repair  work  and  trouble  of  fixing  which  may  come  up  at  any 
time  the  same  of  which  should  be  attended  to  promptly. 

All  persons  interested  in  forming  rural  companies  and  all 
officers  and  employees  of  such  companies  should  subscribe  for 
some  good  Telephone  Journal  and  keep  posted  on  all  literature 
in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Those  who  still  lack  telephone  service  in  their  neighbor- 
hoocll  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  go  after  it.  The  tele- 
phone is  now  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 
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THE  AGPJCULTURAL  PPJuSS  AND  THE  WISCON- 
SIN EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

A.  J.  MEYER,  HOWELL,  IMICIIIGAN. 

The  fami  paper  exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  foir  its  puhlisher,  just  as  you  raise  pure  l)rcd  livestock 
or  gn'ow  pure  hred  seeds  for  the  sake  of  the  dollars  it  puts  in- 
to your  own  pockets.  As  an  association  we  are  adding  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  actual  wealth 
of  the  state,  and  it  is  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  this 
added  w^ealth  which  remiains  within  the  membership  of  our 
organization.  Yet  we  know  that  this  society  or  any  other 
one  would  be  all  ready  for  the  undertaker  in  mighty  short 
order,  were  it  not  for  the  immediate  material  godd  w^hich 
each  member  derives  from  it  by  virtue  of  that  membarship. 

This  fact,  however,  docs  not  detract  in  the  slightest  from 
the  importance  of  our  association  fo^r  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  public  goodl.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  agricul- 
tural press,  and  for  our  purpoises  heire  aiid  today  we  'can 
afford  to  forget  its  function  as  a  private  enterprise,  which 
concerns  us  little,  and-  consider  it  purely  and  simply  as  a  pub- 
lic utility,  which  concerns  us  very  much. 

The  agricultural  press  is  the  aglricultural  college  of  the 
masses.  It  numbers  its  students  by  hundreds  of  thousan.ds. 
It  does  not  ask  the  people  to  come  to  it;  it  goes  to  them.  It 
asks  no  questions  of  age,  nativity  or  scholastic  attainment ; 
its  courses  are  open  to  everybody  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  Its  faculty  is  chosen  from  the  most  wideawake  college 
professors  and  '«exp')eriment  /statical  worl^eirs  of  the  counbry, 
from  the  leaders  of  uie  various  farmers'  societies  and  breeders' 
organizations,  from  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  farm- 
ers the  world  over.  Its  teachings  are  not  the  product  of  cut 
and  dried  formulas,  which  dribble  cut  to  the  world  through  a 
wilderness  of  red  tape.  It  is  prompt.  The  teachings  of  to- 
day are  determined  by  the  conditions  of  yesterday,  and  the 
demands  of  tomorrow.  A  farm  paper  worthy  of  the  name 
is  timely.  Its  lessons  do  not  carry  the  taint  of  cold  storage, 
nor  do  they  require  a  preservative  to  keep  them  until  needed 
for  use.  Its  courses  are  graded  to  accoimiiodiate  all  people  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Now  I  want  to  spoak  very  briefly  of  another  function  of  the 
agricultural  press  which  at  tinios  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
one  we  have  just  considered.  I  refer  to  its  function  as  a  shap- 
er  of  public  opinion  audi  an  organizer  of  men.  Co-operation 
is  the  w^atchword"  of  today.  I^o  one  is  in  a  better  position  to 
realize  this  than  are  the  members  of  this  society.  Our  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  dairy  states  is  the  result  of  co-operation ;  our  rep- 
utation as  a  great  seed  growing  state  which  our  secretary  has 
scheduled  to  appear  not  many  moons  hence,  will  depend  upcm 
co-operation;  and,  in  either  case,  co-operation  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  uniformity  of  ideas  and  ideals.  I  speak  only  of  the 
bro'ad,  general  principles;  there  are  innumerable  influences 
which  determine  the  lesser  details  and  among  these  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  man  are  the  foremost  consideration. 
But  before  there  can  be  any  general  concentration  of  ideas  in 
a  certain  positive  and  definite  direction,  the/e  must  be  some 
central  organizing  influence.  There  are  usually  a  number  of 
contributors  to  this  influence,  but  the  independent  agent  of  all 
of  them  is  the  agricultural  press.  It  does  not  execute  its  cam- 
paigTi  on  the  plan  of  the(  stump  orator  who  is  here  this  week 
there  next  week  and  somewhere  else  the  week  after.  The  farm 
pajjer  keeps  up  a  continuous  campaign — this  week,  next  week, 
and  every  week.  It  not  oidy  plows  the  soil  of  public  opinion 
but  it  subsoils  and  harrows,  it  sows  the  seed,  it  cultivates  the 
growing  crop  aad  it  stays  right  by  the  game  until  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

S'o  much  for  the  agricultural  press  as  a  public  utility ;  let  us 
turn  the  same  search  light  upon  our  Experiment  Association 
and  ^^see  what  we  can  see."  I  have  already  referred  to  our 
society  as  contributing  largely  to  Wisconsin's  total  agricultur- 
al wealth.  I  have  in  mind  then,  direct  contributions  in  the 
form  of  better  varieties  of  seeds.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
however,  and  time  only  serves  to  strengthen  my  belief  that  we 
are  neglectin,g  a  consideration  that  should  be  a  leading  one  with 
our  society.  Our  work  in  developing  and  testing  new  varieties 
of  grains  and  forage  plants  is  progressing  as  it  should.  We 
cannot  afford  to  relax  for  a  moment  in  this  work,  the  possibil- 
ities of  which  we  have  hardily  touched  upon.  But  let  us  keep 
ever  in  mind  that  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  symmetrical  system  of 
agriculture,  good  seed  is  only  one  of  the  essentials.  The  prob- 
lems of  growing,  harvesting,  marketing  and  seed  selection  have 
been  solved  by  a  relatively  small  propoTtion  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  farmers.    Every  bushel  of  choice  seed  that  you  send  out 
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to  a  faniicr  who  does  not  know  how  \(>  care  for  it  from  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  to  nx'oive  it,  lo  I  he  selection  of  seed  for 
the  next  year's  planting,  is  a  bushel  of  good  seed  practically 
thrown  away.  If  th:^  individual  interests  of  the  nieinber  who 
scills  this  seed  represent  the  sum  total  of  his  interests  in  this 
society,  \u)  will  have  no  rea^son  to  regret  the  transaction.  How- 
ever, we  recxuvxi  money  from  the  state  and  are  now  asking  for 
more  money  on  the  basis  of  making  our  every  move  of  largx'st 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number.  We  can  do  this  mO'St  complete- 
ly by  exercising  every  means  in  onr  poweir  to  build  up  not  one 
feature  of  agriculture,  but  all  related  feaitures  at  one  time.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  our  organization  should  iKjt  lead  otlier 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  promotion  of  all  lines  of  farm- 
ing. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  agricultural  press  and  the 
consideration  of  its  relation  to  the  Experiment  Association. 
P(u'mit  me  to  (](ra,w  an  illustration,  by  way  of  comparison :  The 
oldest  farmers'  society  in  this  state  is  the  Dairymeu's  Associa- 
ti(m.  It  has  worked  wonders  in  the  development  of  our  dairy 
industry.  But  it  haiS  not  accomplished  its  work,  by  merely 
meeting  in  annual  conveution  and  discussing  topics  of  interest 
to  the  industry.  Its  members  have  poundj:d  away  through  the 
medium  of  the  agricultural  press  every  month  in  the  year  and 
every  year  since  its  inception.  Many  of  them  sell  pure  bred 
and  high  grac^e  dairy  cow^s  and  by  doing  this  have  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  to  the  extent  of  millions.  But  this  has  been 
only  a  small  part  of  their  work.  The  men  wdio  organized  the 
society  and  wdio  are  supporting  it  today  were  men  who  recog- 
:nzed  that  there  is  more  to  dairying  than  rearing  and  distribut- 
ing dairy  cattle  They  have  not  oady  offered  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  United  States  goodj  cattle,  but  they  have  taught 
what  crops  to  grow  in  order  to  feed  thoise  cattle,  how  to  care  for 
them  so  as  to  prevent  their  degeneration,  how  to  breed  them  so 
as  to  keep  the  blood  lines  pure.  They  have  gone  on  beyond 
this  and  taught  how  to  care  for  the  milk  produced  by  these 
dairy  cattle  and  how  best  to  market  the  finished  product  of  the 
dairy.  'Nov  ha,s  this  wwk  been  done  entirely  or  even  in  large 
part  by  the  assoeiation  acting  as  a  body.  It  has  been  mostly  the 
work  of  individuals  who  felt  that  membership  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen's  assoeiation  imposed  certain  res])onsibilities  and 
they  have  met  those  responsibilites  fairly  and  squarely  at  all 
times. 

In  alluding  thus  to  the  means  by  which  the  oldest  farmers' 
society  in  the  state  has  attained  to  its  present  honored  position, 
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I  am  reciting  nothing  that  is  now  to  anyone  here.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  its  success  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  intimate  re- 
lations which  have  always  existed  between  its  membership  and 
the  agricultural  press,  and  the  leading  thought  I  want  to  leave 
with  the  members  of  this  society  is  that  their  example  is  worthy 
of  imitation. 


FAKMEES'  ORGANIZATIONS  AIDED  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

W.  II.  HANCHETT  SPARTA,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  question  of  aiding  is  one  which  requires  as  a  first  con- 
sideration a  realization  and  knowledge  of  those  conditions  where 
aid  will  be  of  nifvterial  value.  Such  being  the  case  it  may  be 
well  in  dealing  with  this  subject  to  first  consider  some  of  the 
conditions  and  difticulties  which  tend  to  shipwreck  Farmers' 
Organizations. 

A  popular  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  describing  a  certain 
political  era  of  our  American  history,  has  said!,  " Certain  gentle- 
men with  a  pious  belief  in  Democracy,  but  with  a  firmer  de- 
termination to  rise  and  get  on  top,  orose,  and  got  on  top. 

So  many  of  these  gentlemen  arose  in  the  different  states,  and 
they  were  so  clever,  and  they  found  so  many  chinks  in  the 
Constitution  to  crawl  through  and  steal  the  peoples'  chestnuts, 
that  the  era  may  be  called  the  Boss  Era." 

Farmers'  organizations  are  essentially  democratic,  andi  such 
being  the  case,  are  subject  to  political  eras,  difiering  only  with 
the  political  eras  of  our  nation  in  that  being  of  a  local  char- 
acter, both  chinks  and  chestnuts  are  immediately  under  our 
observation  andi  hence  more  easily  watched.  I  believe,  in  fact, 
that  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  farmers'  organizations  are 
the  political  campaigns  waged  in  their  midst  by  designing  per- 
sons for  their  own  personal  gain.  If  you  doubt  this  statement 
look  up  the  history  of  most  any  Agricultural  Society,  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery,  or  other  Farmers  Organization  that  handles  con- 
f.id'forable  amounts  of  the  peoples  money  and  see  if  sometime  in 
its  history  it  has  not  been  put  through  a  ''Boss  Era"  by  ''cer- 
tain gentlemen"  with  a  determination  to  get  on  top,  who  waged 
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a  hot  political  campaign  to  get  tliemselves  in  control  of  its  af- 
fairs. Then  folic V/  this  history  just  one  step  farther  and  see 
if  these  same  gentlemen  did  not  fail  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Organization  to  its  members. 

Unbusineoj  like  methods,  inadequate  systems  of  accounting 
and  careless  bookeeping  are  also  sources  of  considerable  dan- 
ger to  such  organizations  as  handle  considerable  sums  of  money. 
The  chronic  kicker,  the  petty  jealousies,  the  unjust  suspicions, 
and  the  indifference  of  large  numbers  of  the  Agricultural  class- 
(js  to  the  benefits  of  organized  efforts  along  different  lines  of  de- 
velopment, are  all  factors  that  we  must  deal  with  as  well  as  the 
dishonest  designs  of  those  selfish  enough  to  seek  only  their  own 
personal  gain. 

My  subject  presupposes  the  desirability  of  Farmers  Organi- 
zations so  a  discussion  on  that  point  is  unnecessary,  the  ques- 
tion befor-v  us  is,  what  can  we  as  indjividual  members  of  this  or- 
ganization l  do  to  aid  in  the  work.  I  wish  to  quote  here  some 
advice  that  I  in  company  Vv^ith  some  fifty  odd  young  men  receiv- 
ed up  in  old  South  llall  back  in  the  spring  of  '98.  It  was 
this,  ''Young  men,  go  back  to  your  homes  and  show  by  the 
farming  you  do  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth  that  you  have 
been  to  an  Agricultural  College."  This  I  have  found  was  good 
advice  and  I  believe  the  majority  of  young  men  who  go  out 
from  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  cherish  every  word  of 
it,  a-rd  will  agree  with  me  that  we  are  not  to  aid  with  windy  ar- 
guments but  by  quiet,  determined,  thorough,  concientious  work. 

Just  what  the  work  is  to  be  will  depend  largely  on  circum- 
stances. Probably  the  greatest  need  in  farmers'  organizations 
in  the  way  of  workers  i  a  few  tactfull  persons  who  will  put  self 
in  the  background  and  study  and  work  to  h,\rmonize  contending 
factions  that  are  most  sure  to  spring  up,  somo  one  who,  through 
investigation  and  careful  study,  will  see  the  threatening  stomi 
before  it  breaks  and  who  has  the  tact  to  quietly  avoid  the  threat- 
ened calamity.  This  is  a  part  that  requires  careful  study,  not 
only  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  organization,  but  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  members,  and  ought  to  be  an  interesting  part 
for  those  who  have  been  through  our  Agricultural  Coliego  and 
received  instruction  in  this  fascinating  study  of  iudividrality 
and  type,  which  applies  to  the  human  as  well  as  to  the  beast. 

The  training  received  here  in  the  Agricultural  College  by  the 
members  of  this  association,  in  other  lines  are  also  such  as 
should  make  them  efficient  workers  in  other  respects,,  but  let  us 
always  keep  this  thought  in  view,  that  it  is  the  work  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  push  and  not  oursoivcs,  and  if  we  are  tr>  liecoine  prouii- 
nciit  in  a  farmers  organization,  let  it  be  from  the;  results  of  the 
good  work  wo  have  done  rather  than  the  results  of  successful  pol- 
i  t  i  c  a  I  in  an  i  p  u  1  a  t  i  on . 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestive  tlioiiglits  as  to  just  how  to  work 
njioh.t  not  be  out  of  place  here.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  farm- 
ing community  perhaps  where  a  co-operative  association  of 
some  sort  would  be  of  great  value.  It  may  be  a  creamery,  a 
cheese  factory,  a  telephone  system,  or  some  kindred  association 
work  that  is  needled.  The  same  principles  will  apply  in  each 
case.  The  firsit  step  should  always  be  thorough  investigation 
and,  in  this  w^e  will  do  well  to  get  several  of  our  b  'st  farming 
neighbors  to  take  part  for  if  the  investigation  is  properly  con- 
ducted the  result  will  bo  that  we  shall  have  several  strong  allies 
in  pushing  the  work  at  its  close.  The  close  of  this  investigation 
should  find  us  well  equij^ped  with  a  fund  of  information  regard- 
ing the  proposed  organization  in  all  its  phases,  and  if  we  have 
been  wise  enough  to  get  our  neighbors  interested  in  the  gather- 
ing of  this  information  we  will  have  made  the  required  number 
of  converts  to  commence  the  perfecting  of  the  same  at  once. 
Here  let  me  drop  a  caution — some  promoter  will  have  by  this 
time  got  wind  of  the  intended  action  and  will  be  on  hand  to 
force  himself  upon  the  deal, — let  us  insist  that  he  go  home  and 
quietly  refuse  to  go  any  further  with  the  work  imtil  he  does. 
The  organization  once  launched,  the  work  of  harmonizing  the 
pretty  sure  to  be  the  dominating  influence  althougli  he  never 
portanti.  One  of  the  best  workers  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  in  this  regard  never  was  known  to  ad- 
vance an  opinion  of  his  own,  but  was  always  ready  with  a  fund 
of  information  that  led  others  to  embrace  his  unexpressed 
opinions  in  the  matter,  so  that  his  well  founded  opinions  were 
preLty  sure  to  be  the  dominating  influenc?  although  he  never 
personallv  put  them  in  words.  The  fund  of  information  which 
we  have  gathered  ought  to  enable  us  to  be  equally  as  tactful,  be- 
ing careful  at  all  times  to  use  as  little  as  possible  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular. 
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OFriCAL  TESTS  OF  DAIKY  COWS'. 

ROY  T.  lIi\^WKlS,  ASSlSTAiNT  IN  DAIRY   TKSTS,  WlSCONSliX  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION.  *  . 

In  this  i)ap('i'  I  have  thought  host  to  make  no  attempt  to  go 
deeply  into  the  Hubject  of  '^Oflicial  Tests  of  Dairy  Coavs,"  for 
the  subject  is  a  large  one  and  several  phases  of  it  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  inenibers  of  this  Association  and  the  Farmers 
Course  by  those  better  (jualificd  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I 
shall  address  my  lew  remarks  more  esp:cially  to  the  beginner, — 
the  young  man  who  has  not  yet  taken  up  ^'Official"  work^  and 
who,  perhaps,  does  not  knov/  Avhat  it  is  or  the  advantages  to  be 
deri\'ed  therefrom.  So  let  it  be  an  exhortion  to  such  to  take  up 
the  work,  both  for  the  probable  pecuniary  benefit  and  the  edlica- 
tional  value,  Avhich  last  is  one  of  the  greatest  items  with  the  b3- 
ginner. 

''Official  Tests''  are  tests  conducted  under  the  complete  super- 
vision of  an  Ex}:erinient  Station.  Several  of  tlie  cattle  clubs 
have  set  up  standards  of  dairy  production  that  they  consider 
high  marks,  to  be  reached  only  by  cows  of  more  than  ordinary 
dairy  quality.  Such  coavs  as  succeed  in  passing  these  require- 
ments are  given  place  in  what  is  called  an  ''Advanced  Register" 
or  "•Register  of  Merit."  From  this  list  of  superior  animals, 
breeders  will  select  those  that  have  shown  themselves  of  greatest 
excellence,  hoping  that  the  same  good]  qualities  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  off-spring  and  continued  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. We  have  the  same  reasoning  back  of  our  methods  for 
improving  our  varieties  of  corn,  barley,  etc.  We  select  the  spec 
imens  approaching  most  closely  to  our  ideal  and  continue  m 
weeding-out  process  until  we  have  eliminated  imperfections  and 
fixed'  the  desired  good  qualities. 

In  seeking  admisision  to  the  Advanced  Register,  the  cows 
stand  as  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  but  who  shall  pass 
upon  their  qualifications?  'Not  the  owner,  for  he  may  be  un- 
duly biased  by  pecuniary  interest.  And  not  the  cattle  clubs, 
even,  for  they  may  be  too  lenient  and  the  desire  to  make  a  large 
showing  for  their  breed  may  tempt  them  to  err  on  the  side  of 
liberality.  So  the  State  Experiment  Station  is  called  upon  to 
act  as  an  impartial  umpire  upon  the  performance  of  the  candi- 
dates,— all  breeds  being  on  an  equal  footing. 
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The  tests  are  conductedi  as  follows:  An  owner  has  a  numhor 
of  cows  that  he  considers  capable  of  passing  the  reqniremcnta 
and  applies  to  the  Station.  An  official,  or  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Station,  is  sent  to  the  farm  and  there  personally 
watches  every  milking  for  the  required  number  of  days ;  weighs 
the  milk ;  take&  samples ;  and  tests  same  for  butter-fat  by  the 
Babcock  test.  At  the  close  of  the  test,  the  supervisor  must  cer- 
tify to  the  accuracy  of  the  record  and  that  all  rules  of  the  Sta 
tion  and!  cattle  r^lub  have  baen  fully  complied  with  in  every  par 
ticular.  The  Station  vouches  for  these  records  to  the  secretary 
of  the  advanced  register  of  the  club  and  the  cows  are  accepted 
or  rejected,  as  the  case  mav  be,  on  basis  of  their  actual  perform- 
ance. 

Most  official  tests  run  for  seven  days,  with  a  lesser  numbex 
for  thirty  days  or  longer,  and  are  made  when  the  cows  are  at 
maximum  production, — usually  within  the  first  month  after 
freshening.  Cows  are  kept  under  the  bjst  possible  conditions 
and  offered  every  encouragement  to  give  a  large  flow  of  rich 
milk.  Kindness  and  regularity  are  watchworcls  on  farms  where 
successful  tests  are  conducted  and  no  loud  noise  or  other  dis- 
turbance is  permitted  any^vhere  near  the  ^'test  cows."  The 
whole  family  is  usually  interested  in  the  work  and  can  hardly 
wait  for  the  completion  of  each  test  to  find  out  how  the  cows 
are  running.  Toward  the  close  of  extra  high  records,  I  have 
often  worked  till  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  testing  the  evening 
samples,  for  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  sleep  with  the  amount 
of  the  day's  credits  unsettled  Personal  interest  in  dairy  cows, 
and  all  thereunto  pertaining,  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in 
breeding,  rearing  and  handling  them,  and  without  it  there  can 
never  be  success  worthy  of  the  name.  Among  the  many  bene- 
fits conferred  by  the  system^!  of  dairy  tests,  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest.  They  have  added  much  to  the  interest  in  the  work 
and  have  shown  us  in  many  ways  that  the  cow  appreciates 
small  attentions  and  will  return  abundantly  for  a  little  extra 
care.  One  must  be  dull  indeed,  who  can  closely  watch  the 
daily  work  of  a  good  dairy  cow  through  a  long  test,  mthout  in- 
creased] respect  for  this  delicate  and  highly  specialized  machine 
and  for  the  finished  product  therefrom. 

We  think  of  milk  as  a  natural  secretion, — and  such  it  is, — 
but  it  takes  energy  to  produce  this  secretion, — to  break  down 
the  food,  separating  it  into  its  various  elements,  and  once  more 
gathering  the  choicer  ones  together  and  building  them  un  into 
this  finer  and  purer  product.    The  energy  is  not  expended  in 
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drawing  heavy  loads  but  is  utilized  just  as  truly  in  one  way  as 
in  the  other.  In  heavy  work  a  cow  lies  down  a  great  deal  and 
seems  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  to  enjoy  the  laziest  life 
imaginable,  but  she  is  at  work  all  the  time  preparing  and  stor- 
ing that  'vhich  is  to  support  the  labors  of  others  and  renew  the 
energy  used  in  other  bodies  than  her  own.  Her  eyes  are  bright 
and  skin  soft  and  healthy,  and;,  in  every  way,  she  is  a  picture 
of  health  and  vigor.  She  is  little  inclined  to  physical  exercise 
and  really  seems  to  feel  the  lack  of  /it  very  little.  When  the  ex- 
act production  is  known  and  the  feed  and  other  conditions  are 
closely  watched,  we  soon  note  variations  in  the  production  from 
milking  to  milkinp-  and  day  to  day  and'  try  to  explain  them.  If 
a  certain  circumstano?,  such  as  the  presence  of  strangers  duning 
milking,  is  found  to  h^,  in  nearly  every  case,  followed!  by  de- 
creased production,  we  have  some  grounds  for  believing  such 
conditions  unfavorable  to  milk  production.  I  may  say  that 
we  do  really  find  that  apparently  slight  disturbances  affect 
the  yield], — are  paid  for  in  lessened  production, — and  that  one 
day's  neglect  requires  several  of  extra  attention  as  compensa- 
tion!. There  are  often  variations  that  we  cannot  account  for, 
but  this  is  because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
cannot  know  a,ll  the  conditions  and  their  bearing  on  each  case. 
From  mv  own  experience  and  observation,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing conditions  as  essential  to  maximum  results : 

1.  Plenty  of  pure  air  and  sunlight. 

By  proper  systems  of  ventilation,  we  are  able  to  supply  the 
former  and  we  may,  at  least,  so  construct  our  stables  as  to  ad- 
mit the  latter  with  proper  control 

2.  An  abundance  and  variety  of  palatable  feeds  combined 
in  such  proportion  as  may  best  suit  the  appetite  and  needs  of 
the  cow. 

In  feeding  for  maximum  production,  more  protein  is  usually 
fed  than  would  be  profitable  under  ordinary  dairy  conditions, 
where  we  should  expect  the  milk  and  butter  to  pay  a  profit  over 
cost  of  feed.  The  advantage  derived  from  a  large  record  is 
often  so  great  that  the  cost  of  feed  is  an  item  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  one  breeder  said,  "If  that  cow  will  only  give  me 
the  butter-fat,  I  Ltand  ready  to  give  her  everything  she  wants 
in  the  way  of  feed.''  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  little  over- 
liberal,  gave  her  more  rich  feed  than  she  could  take  care  of,  and 
only  extra  care  and  a  vi,s:orous  constitution  saved  the  cow  from 
going  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  test. 

3.  Freedom  from  all  dd&tnrbances. 
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tS'uddcn  noises,  loud  or  roug'li  talking,  and  running  about  are 
M  be  avoided.  Anything  that  attracts  the  attention  too  sud- 
denly is  bad.  Strangers  shouLd  not  be  admitted  to  the  stable 
more  tlian  necessary  and  never  at  milking-time. 

4.    Kegularity  in  everything. 

Feeding,  milking,  etc.,  right  on  time  and  always  in  the  same 
way. 

Now  as  to  the  benefits  of  testing.  As  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  it  brings  a  better  understanding  of  the  cow  and  her  needs, 
and  increased  interest  in  the  business.  It  is  the  very  best 
means  of  advertising  and  the  cheapest,  for  the  value  of  tested 
cows  is  enough  greater  than  those  Avithout  records  to  nearly  or 
quite  pay  all  the  cost  It  sometimes  pays  a  profit  besidies.  Of- 
ficial tests  establish  confidence,  since,  as  now  conducted,  they 
are  practically  above  suspicion.  Above  all  they  are  of  greatest 
value  in  detennining  which  strains  and  combinations  have  prov- 
en best, — judged  by  actual  performance. 

Tests  covering  longer  periods  of  time  are  now  becoming 
most  popular.  In  these  the  Station  representative  conducts 
tests  for  one  or  two  days  each  month,  the  average  test  for  this 
time  being  taken  to  apply  to  the  whole  month.  The  owner  fur- 
nishes a  certified  statement  of  the  milk  given,  which  is  multi- 
plied by  the  Station's  test  to  give  the  total  fat  for  the  month 
and  year.  These  are  called  "Semi-Ofiiciar'  tests  and  are  con- 
sidered a  much  better  showing  of  a  cow's  real  value  for  the  dairy 
than  tests  for  short  periods  during  the  flush.  They  are  also 
hedged  about  with  many  safe-guards,  making  them  reliable. 
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COOPERATION  OF  THE  SHORT  COURSE  ALUMNI 
WITH  THE  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

E.  E.  JONES,  ROCKLAND,  EA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

I  am  safe  in  making  the  assertion  that  when  the  Short  Course 
in  Agriculture  was  organized  that  ii:  should  serve  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  higher  fidd  of  agricultural  education.  The  Course 
is  complete,  but  a&  the  time  spent  here  at  the  college  is  so  lim- 
ited and  the  amount  of  work  is  so  comprehensive  that  we  can 
only  at  best,  get  but  a  good  iitart  along  our  chosen  vocation.  No 
one  should  go  out  of  this  college  at  tlie  completion  of  the  course 
with  the  idea  in  his  mind  that  he  has  learned  all  about  agricul- 
ture. After  finishing  the  Short  Course  we  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  college  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this 
than  to  become  a  member  of  the  Short  Course  Alumni  and  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Association. 

The  Experiment  AssociRtion  was  organized  only  five  years  ago 
and  is  now  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  has  done  more  good  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state  than  any  other  federation  in  so  short  a  time.  The  method 
of  treatinp'  seed  oats  for  the  prevention  of  smut  alone  has  saved 
the  farmers  of  the  state  millions  of  dollars  during  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  the  selected  seed  grains,  oats,  barley,  and  eom 
that  have  been  carefully  tested  and  found  to  be  the  standard 
varieties  for  Wisconsin.  Farmers  of  the  state  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  succeed  they  must  improve  their 
farm  grains  and  are  diesirous  of  obtaining  better  varieties  of 
seed.r  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  members  of  the  Experi- 
ment Association  throughout  the  state  are  raising  and  selling 
more  seeds  to  farmers  in  the  state  and  outside  of  the  state  than 
is  being  done  in  any  one  other  state  in  the  same  way  in  the 
Union.  This  alone  has  brought  Wisconsin  more  in  return  than 
the  entire  agricultural  college  and  its  equipment  has  cost  the 
state.  Remember,  that  is  only  one  department  that  I  referred 
to.  We  should  also  take  into  consideration  what  the  other  de- 
partments are  doing;  the  Soil  Pliysics  Department  through  the 
tile  drainage  of  marshes  that  have  been  heretofore  worthless 
has  converted  them  into  tillable  condition.  There  is  also  the 
•5— E.  A. 
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I)Hiry  l)o])artniont  wliicli  }>y  soiiiliing  trained  young  rn<^n  ont  to 
acl  as  ()])('irat()T's  (jf  croanKH'ics  and  chepso  fa(!tiorio..s  of  the  state, 
lias  made  Wisconsin  one  of  tlie  great  d.airy  states  of  America. 

Ill  concluding  L  wish  to  state  that  everv  Short  (voiirs©  grad- 
uate wlio  is  not  taking  advantage  of  the  o])])ortnnities  offered 
him  hy  the  Kx])eriment  Association  is  not  true  to  his  choKon 
profession.  I  know  tliat  some  of  them  look  upon  those  annual 
gatherings  of  the  Experiment  Association  and  Alumni  as  useless 
expense.  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  have  attended  every 
annual  meeting  of  the  Experiment  Association  since  its  organ- 
ization and  can  truly  say  that  I  have  heen  amply  repaid  by  pro- 
curing seed  i  ud  carrying  on  ex])eriments  and  while  I  have  }>een 
benetited,  can  say  that  T  have  been  the  means  of  benetiting  my 
neighbors  l)y  furnishing  them  sccmI  that  has  proveoi  to  be  a  gTjod 
invvstnient  for  them. 

Before  I  close,  however,  I  wish  to  say  a  Avord  about  the 
Short  (^ourse  Alumni.  While  we  have  quite  a  large  member- 
ship 1  would  like  to  see  it  doubled  and  more  of  an  interest  tak- 
en in  our  annual  meetings  and.  banquet.  AVe  have  no  programs 
for  our  annual  meetings  as  we  are  so  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Experiment  Asftociation,  the  officers  have  decided  that  our  meet" 
ings  be  a  business  meeting  only,  and;  that  our  Annual  Banquet 
shall  serve  as  a  place  where  we  can  get  together,  renew  old  ac- 
quaintanceship and  have  a  good,  jolly  old  time.  I  w^ould  be 
pleasrd  to  have  CA^ery  alumnus  present  at  the  banquet  tonight, 
as  Ave  have  arranged  a  good  program  and  all  AAdio  come  Avill  be 
pleased  A\dth  the  evening  spent  at  our  banquet. 
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OPPOKTUNITIES-  FOIi  YOUNG  FAKMERS  IN 
THE  WEST. 

E.  W.  LEE,  GRAN  TON,  CLARK  COUNTY, 

()j)|)()i't unities  for  yoiuif!,'  farmers  in  iIk^  wcsit  is  a  ])rel!y  bi;;' 
suhjoet  and  in  order  to  cover  it  well  would  compel  iiie  to  spread 
out  more  than  a  mother  hen  trvin<>-  to  cover  a  l)rood  of  about 
one  hundred  chicks. 

For  some  reason  when  we  people  in  Wisconsin  speak  of  the 
west  we,  i  e.,  the  most  (jf  us,  do  not  realize  what  a  vast  scope 
of  country  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We  do  not  realize 
how  small  Wisconsin  is  until  we  get  w^est  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  think  how  little  she  looks  on  the  map  as  compared 
with  California  or  any  other  state  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But, 
although  Wisconsin  is  small,  God  bless  her,  she  offers  as  many 
opportunities  to  the  young  farmer  as  any  of  them. 

As  it  was  intendei'l:  that  this  subject  should  give  the  oppor- 
tunties  of  tlie  Wisconsin  farmer,  I  should  like  to  take  up  each 
phase  of  the  subject  separately,  but  neither  time  nor  space  will 
permit. 

I  btdieve  that  when  the  Wisconsin  farmer  sells  out.  leaves 
home  and  friends,  and  goes  west  he  is  missing  his  greatest  op- 
portunity. There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  grand  fu- 
ture for  Wisconsin  as  a  breeding  center  for  all  kinds  of  stock 
and  seed  grains.  While  in  the  east  last  spring  I  found  some 
people  who,  even  now,  recognize  this  as  a  state  where  fine  stock 
and  the  best  of  grains  may  be  had,  and  yet  we  are  only  in  our 
infancy  in  that  line.  To  be  sure  it  requires  capital  to  get  a 
start  hero,  but  I  could  not  or  rather  did  not  find  a  place  betAveen 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  that  it  did  not  require  capital  to 
get  a  start.  Land  in  the  desirable  sections  of  the  w^est  is  ex- 
ceptionally high.  Dairy  products  command  a  good  price  but 
feed  and  labor  are  correspondingly  high  so  that  the  net  profit 
is  about  the  same  as  it  is  here.  For  the  young  farmer  with  no 
capital,  I  consider  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  !Momitains  a 
very  ])0()r  ])lace,  as  the  lab  )ring  man  is  not,  as  a  rule,  looked 
upon  as  an  equal  with  his  employer.  The  laborer  does  not  as^ 
sociate  with  his  employer  as  a  general  rule.  Instead  of  going 
into  a  family  as  one  of  them,  the  young  farmer  working  for 
w^ages,  is  more  of  a  machine,  and  is  treated  as  such,  for  Avhen 
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his  day's  work  is  done  ho  must  roll  up  in  his  blanket  in  most 
any  shodi  or  out  in  the  open  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

You  young  men  who  are  looking  for  opportunities  and  want 
a  nice  climate,  go  west,  but  do  not  expect  to  find  the  comforts 
of  a  home  unless  you  have  money  enough  to  buy  them.  If 
you  expect  to  buy  land  you  can  probably  find  some  good  oppor- 
tunities in  the  west,  but  before  buying  a  cheap  tract,  study  it 
well ;  it  may  be  possible  that  it  can't  be  watered,  or  the  water 
may  cost  more  than  the  crops  would  be  worth.  Alkali  may 
crop  out  in  many  places,  and  thus  reduce  the  profit,  so  if  you 
intend  to  buy  land  in  the  west  take  plenty  of  time  for  not  all 
the  land  there  is  good  andi  real  estate  dealers  are  not  all  follow- 
ers of  the  Golden  Eule.  Up  in  the  San  valley  of  California 
some  of  the  large  ranches  are  being  divided  and  sold  out  in 
small  farms.  There  are  some  good  opportunities  for  some  men 
to  9;o  into  the  fruit  business  or  to  raising  alfalfa  and  stock  but 
when  we  figure  the  cost  of  moving  such  long  distances  and  tak- 
ing the  risk  of  getting  something  of  value;  is  the  opportunity 
any  greater  than  that  which  lies  at  our  very  door  ?  I  think  not. 
I  know  men  who  left  here  with  money  and  went  west  seeking 
better  opportunities  who  are  now  back  here  v/orking  by  the  day 
to  earn  money  to  support  their  families.  In  conclusion  let  me 
say  to  all  who  are  thinking  of  looking  for  opportunities  in  the 
west,  look  at  home  first  and  see  well  what  you  are  leaving  be- 
fore going  too  far. 
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IMPORTAAXE  OF  THE  COILX  CHOP 
TO  WISCONSIN  FARMERS. 

W.  S.  MARSHALL,  DELTON,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

Does  the  Wisconsin  farmer  realize  that  the  corn 
field  is  a  gold  mine?  A  gold  mine  that  needs 
only  an  earnest,  intelligent  working  to  ontjield  the 
mines  of  Alaska  AVe  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
hearing  of  the  Corn  belt  as  a  specially  favored  country,  lying 
to  the  south  and  southwest  of  us, -where  alone  it  is  profitable 
to  engage  in  corn  culture  that  our  Wisconsin  farmers  as  a  class 
have  not  given  corn  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  AVisconsin 
Experiment  Association  has  been  quietly  at  work  for  the  past 
five  years  pushing  a  campaign  of  education,  of  demonstration. 
They  have  preached  the  gospel  of  corn  and  their  work  is  attract 
ing  attention  and  showing  results  that  are  phenomenal.  The 
acreage  of  corn  in  Wisconsin  in  1905  was  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  million  acres,  the  production  for  the  state  nearly  fifty-five 
and  one-half  million  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was 
over  thirty-seven  and  one-half  bushels.  The  value  of  the  crop 
was  over  twenty-three  and  one  half  million  dollars.  A  year 
or  two  previous  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  Wisconsin  corn 
was  but  little  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  government 
reports  for  190i6  give  the  average  yield  of  Wisconsin  com  as 
forty-one  and  two-tenths  bushels  per  acre  and  the  average  val- 
ue as  forty-one  cents  per  bushel.  The  same  authority  gives 
the  yield  of  corn  for  Illinois  as  thirty-seven  and  one-tenth 
bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  Illinois,  the  queen  of  the  com 
belt,  is  over  five  bushels  less  per  acre  than  that  of  Wisconsin. 

OUB  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  of  eamest  Wisconsin  farmers  and  stu- 
dents of  our  agricultural  school  has  accomplished  wonders  al- 
ready with  the  Wisconsin  corn  yield.  Considering  the  acre- 
age of  corn  for  1906  as  approximately  the  same  as  for  1905, 
the  gain  in  the  value  of  the  crop,  due  to  the  increased  yield 
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per  acre,  is  approximately  two  and  one-fifth  million  dollars, 
and  this  is  l>nt  a  Ix'ginning  The  days  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
cent  corn  will  never  come  again.  The  world  has  been  educa- 
ted to  the  uses  of  corn  and  the  field  of  its  use  has  outstripped 
production.  We  are  hut  on  the  border  land  of  the  possible 
production  of  com  2>or  acre.  When  Wisconisin  farmers  un- 
derstand the  value  of  seedj  selection^,  the  proper  care  of  the  sc^- 
leoted  seed  to  insur?  unimpared  vitality,  the  value  of  thorough 
prejmration  of  the  seed  bed  and  the  right  kind  of  cultivation 
for  the  crop  the  average  yiehlj  of  \A'isc.onsin  corn  can  b^  nearly 
double  what  it  is  at  present.  AVe  will  then  raise  and  finish 
more  hogs.  The  beef  cattle  j^roduced  on  the  cheaper  lands  of 
the  range  country  will  seek  our  feed  yards  for  fattening  and 
finishing  and]  the  by  products  of  the  feeding  will  increase  the 
richness  of  our  soil  and  add  to  the  value  of  our  fann  lands. 

That  the  average  yield  of  corn  in  the  state  can  be  raised  to 
sixty  or  seventy  bushels  per  acre  is  no  dream.  Many  of  the 
association  members  have  already  accomplished  more  than 
that.  In  1905  the  average  yield  of  Wisconsin  I^o.  7  (Silver 
King)  corn,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  this  as- 
sociation reporting,  was  fifty-nine  and  two-tenths  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  writer  harvested  in  1906,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  bushel  baskets  of  ears  per  acre  from  two 
acres  of  Silver  King  corn  planted!  and  cared  for  as  a  seed  com 
plot,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  baskets  per  acre  from  twelve 
acres  in  another  field. 

Corn  means  money  and  fat  bank  accounts  to  Wisconsin 
farmers.  The  experiment  association  work  is  already  show- 
ing wonderful  results  in  corn  improvement.  AVisconsin  must 
soon  be  adniitted  to  the  corn  belt.  Many  of  the  farmers  over 
there  are  already  taking  notice.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  lift 
the  average  of  the  state  a  few  more  bushels  per  acre  in  1907. 
AVe  are  in  the  lead  and  it  should  give  us  courage. 
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CURING  SEED  CORX. 

O.    R.    FRAI'KNIIEIM,   llAM)()i\[    LAKE,    SIIKBOYCiAX  COL'XTV. 

In  the  f()ll()wiiii>'  pajx^r  on  cnring  seed  corn,  I  will  give  some 
practical  ex])erience  that  will  he  of  great  value  to  the  seed 
corn  growers  who  wish  to  make  a  success  of  curing'  corn.  By 
followin":  cloiselv  what  I  sav  here  some  of  the  failures  lhar 
have  k'en  ma(k^  wiil  not  l>e  re])eate'l.  I  will  wi-ite  only 
of  such  things  as  have  come  under  my  observations  the  })ast 
few  years. 

Com  that  is  to  be  used  for  seed  should  not  b'  harvested 
until  fully  nurtured.  You  will  then  have  as  mueh  vitality  in 
the  seed  as  nossible,  to  begin  with.  The  corn  should  b?  picked 
as  soon  as  fully  maturxd  and  tire  di-ie'l  This  statement  is 
given  ont  by  every  experienced  corn  grower.  How  many 
farmers  adhere  to  this  rule  'I  The  seed  corn  is  nsnally  not 
gatbered  nntil  husking  time.  If  there  is  a  hard  early  frost, 
like  that  of  last  fa.ll,  the  vitality  of  the  corn  is  knocked  out 
and  the  resnlt  is  that  the  farmers  will  have  to  bny  tbeir  seed 
com  I  know  of  dozens  of  instances  where  this  very  same 
thing  has  hapi)ened  the  past  year  and  yet  the  farmers  are  will 
ing  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  saying  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  pick  ont  the  seed  corn. 

How  much  time  is  taken  to  pick  out  a  few  bnshels  of  seed 
corn  'i  It  is  not  only  a  ([uestion  of  the  time  it  takes,  but  each 
individual  stalk  can  be  studied  from  which  the  seed  ears  are 
taken.  In  this  manner  dosirable  characteristics  can  b?  bre/l 
into  the  corn  . 

The  mendxns  of  the  Association,  who  grow  corn  for  sale  or 
intend  to  do  so,  may  say  that  there  is  not  money  enough  in 
selling  fiee']]  corn,  if  this  method  is  to  he  ])ursued.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  in  selecting  seed  corn  m  this  manner.  There 
is  a  larger  ]}rofit  in  ])icking  the  scid  corn  as  soon  as  ri])e  from 
the  stalk,  than  in  ])icking  it  at  husking  time  wlnni  the  vital- 
ity may  be  impaired  by  frost  and  the  corn  will  not  grow. 

Corn  that  is  frozen  by  a  light  frost  before  fully  rip?  is  gen- 
erally not  impaired  for  see(\.  the  corn  should  be  left  standing 
for  some  time  in  order  that  the  grain  may  hll  out.  If  cut  as 
soon  as  frozen  the  fodder  will  be  of  a  better  quality  but  the 
seed  will  be  chaffy  and  unfit  for  seed.    When  the  ears  are  l>et- 
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tor  matured  they  can  be  picked  and  fire  dried.  I  have  cured 
excellent  seed  corn  a  number  of  times  that  was  frozen  in  this 
manner. 

During  the  past  fall  and  winter  I  have  traveled  quite  a  bit 
through  the  state  and  always  note'l  how  the  farmers  take  care 
of  the  seed  corn.  How  often  did  I  see  com  intended  for  seed 
hanging  under  the  eaves  or  on  the  sides  of  some  building. 
This  is  the  poorest  miGthod  known  in  curing  seed  corn.  If  the 
corn  grows  at  all  after  cured  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  of  such 
poor  vitality  the  farmer  Avill  not  realize  a  full  crop. 

After  the  seed  corn  is  harvested,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
room  with  a  stove.  Placing  it  on  racks  is  the  best  method  of 
curing  same.  If  put  in  piles,  some  of  the  corn  may  mold. 
Have  plenty  of  ventilation  in  the  curing  room,  as  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  will  evaporate.  It  is  best  to  keep  up  a 
fire  for  a  week  or  longer  Do  not  have  the  room  warmer  than 
80  degrees  to  begin  with,  a  little  m.ore  heat  will  do  no  harm 
after  the  first  few  days. 

A  convenient,  mouse  proof  curing  rack  is  made  by  suspend 
ing  the  rack  that  is  generally  used,  with  bolts  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  within  18  or  20  inches  from  the  floor.  Mice  are  a 
great  nuisance  to  the  curing  of  seed  com  This  rack  will 
remedy  the  evil  and  I  suggest  that  every  grower  of  seed  corn  in 
quantities  that  they  give  this  rack  a  trial  I  balieve  I  am  the 
first  one  to  make  a  rack  of  this  kind  and  find  it  the  best  pre- 
ventive for  mice  I  have  ever  seen. 

After  the  corn  is  thoroughly  dry,  care  must  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  clamp  weather  to  have  a  little  fire  in  the  room  in  order 
to  dispel  the  moisture  in  the  air  Otherwise  the  corn  may 
absorb  the  moisture  and  may  be  injured  by  frost.  I  had  a 
quantity  of  choice  seed  corn  ruined  in  this  manner  the  past 
winter,  therefore  I  want  to  particularly  warn  every  member 
of  the  Association  to  guard  against  the  damp  days  during  the 
winter..  If  you  have  only  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  you  can 
keep  it  in  the  house  where  it  will  be  safe  from  frost.  But  if 
you  have  a  large  amount  of  seed  it  must  be  kept  in  a  warm 
and  well  ventilated  room  during  damp  weather. 

If  one  intends  to  make  a  success  in  curing  seed  corn,  the 
following  rule  should  be  sitrictly  adhered  to:  ^'Vitality  is 
preserved  by  thoroughly  and  quite  rapidly  drying  the  seed 
ears  and  storing  them  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  damp 
atmospheres  or  sudden  changes  in  temperature." 
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A  GOOD  EOTATION  FOR    THE  CORN  CROP  OF 
WISCONSIN. 

II.  A.  MAIN,  FORT  ATKINSON,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Association: 

When  planning  a  system  of  rotation  we  should  have  in  mind 
some  of  tho  reasons  why  we  rotate,  principal  of  which  are: 
1st,  to  keep  the  elements  of  soil  fertility  in  balance;  . 2d  to 
more  evenly  divide  the  work  of  the  year  and  3rd,  to  assist 
in  keeping  fields  free  from  weeds.  Of  course  there  are  other 
reasons  for  rotating  crops  such  as  preventing  work  of  injurious 
insects  and  loss  by  plant  diseases,  change  of  crops  on  a  field 
and  of  decreasing  the  liability  of  losing  an  entire  years  work 
which  often  occurs  under  a  single  crop  system;  but  these  reas- 
ons are  niiet  by  any  system  of  rotation  as  we  must  plan  oar 
system  with  special  reference  to  the  three  reasons  first  given 
and  the  relative  values  of  different  crops,  and  the  system  which 
best  fills  these  requirements  will  be  found  the  most  practical. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  a  good  rotation  for  one  farmer 
or  section  to  follow,  might  not  be  a  good  rotation  for  another 
farmer  or  section  to  follow.  There's  an  old  saying  that  ''What's 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison",  and  so  it  is 
with  this.  As  Wisconsin  is  primarily  a  stock  raising  state, 
our  crops  should  be  selected  and  grown  with  the  idea  of  feed- 
ing them  to  live  stock  ftnd  keeping  the  fertility  on  the  farm. 
This,  however,  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions  as  nearness 
to  market  and  the  cash  value  of  the  crop  when  put  on  the 
market  as  compared  with  other  feeds,  relative  feeding  values 
considered. 

Some  crops  use  more  humus  than  they  produce,  as  com,  po- 
tatoes andi  small  grains.  Some  crops  produce  more  than  they 
use,  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa,  which  also  send  roots  deep  and 
draw  up  elements  of  fertility.  Hence  to  maintain  sufliicient 
humus  in  our  soil  we  must  bring  in  a  grass  crop  often  enough 
to  balance  up  the  loss  of  humus  taken  out  by  com^,  potatoes  or 
grain.  How  frequently  we  should  do  this  depends  a  good 
deal  on  how  well  our  soil  will  hold  humus  as  sandy  soil  soon 
loses  the  humus,  while  heavy  soils  do  not  and  might  become 
sour.    We  must  grow  enough  humus  using  crops  to  use  up  the 
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hiiiBiiSj  aiid  plinsplioms,  and  })ota.sli  as  well,  for  fortility  in  soil 
is  vahiahle  only  as  wo  are  able  to  make  our  crops  take  it  out. 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  farmer  who  raises  more  com  to  feed 
more  lu)j[>'s,  to  get  more  money  to  buy  more  land  to  raise  more 
corn  and  so  on.  We  slionMl  strive  to  get  larger  crops,  to  feed 
morc^  stock,  to  have  more  maiuire  lo  letnrn  to  the  land,  U>  get 
still  larger  ci'ops,  etc, 

It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  in  m(;st  cases  a  tliree  or 
four  year  rotation  is  ])ref(^rable  to  a  six  or  seven  year  rotation. 

For  a  thre(^  year  rotation  cf)rn,  barley  and  then  clover  seems 
best.  I  jji'efer  barley  to  oats  becaus?  I  think  I  can  get  more 
feed  ])er  acre  and  think  it  makes  a  better  nurse  crop.  If  you 
have  no  ])ermanont  ])asture  the  clover  can  be  pastured  the  sec- 
ond year  thus  making  this  a  four  year  rotation,  then  manur- 
ing and  ])!<  Aving  ^Ijown  for  com.  I  think  some  timothy  ?own 
with  clover  is  ad\'isable  as  it  insures  a  better  stand  of  hay.  A 
better  rotation  still  would  l)e  one  in  which  alfalfa  is  u&?d  in- 
stead of  clover.  If  I  used  alfalfa  I  think  I  should  raise  two 
cultivated  crops  in  succession  as  two  crops  of  com  or  potatoes 
and  corn,  then  barley,  seedling  alfalfa  with  the  barley  and  cut- 
ting alfalfa  two  seasons  This  makes  a  five  year  rotation  but 
it  is  most  too  ex])ensive  to  i)low  np  good  alfalfa  seeding  one 
year  old  and  take  chances  on  your  new  seeding  coming  through 
in  good  shape. 

IsTor  would  I  ]dow  up  all  my  alfalfa  the  same  year.  I 
should  so  arrange  it  that  I  only  plowed  up  one-half  of  it. 
Then  you  would  be  less  liable  to  iiave  your  entire  crop  killed 
out  as  you  would  have  some  which  had!  been  cut  two  seasons, 
some  which  had  been  cut  only  one  year  and  some  new  ?e:^ding. 
Your  aoreage  woidd  l)e  divided  thus  approximately — 
corn,  two-fifths  of  your  plow  land,  barley  i  and 
new  alfalfa  seeding,  one-fifth  of  land,  year  old  alfalfa,  one- 
fifth  of  land  and  two  year  old  alfalfa  occupying  one^fifth  of 
land.  If  for  any  reason  the  clover  or  alfalfa  fails  field  peas 
and  oats  can  be  sown  which  will  furnish  a  leguminous  crop  of 
hay  and  make  out  the  rotation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  raise  peas  either  for  grain  or  canning, 
you  can  either  substitute  these  for  part  or  all  of  the  barley, 
as  the  peas  can  be  taken  off  and  then  alfalfa  sown  without  a 
nurs:>  crop.  Some  have  obtained  good  results  for  using  peas 
as  a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa. 

The  worst  fault  I  findi  with  peas  in  a  rotation  especially  for 
canning  purposes  when  they  must  be  cut  about  a  certain  stage 
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is  tliat  tlic  liarvosting  comes  abor.i  the  tinic  wlicii  ilic  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  iicods  cutting  and  the  vcnng  coin  needs  culti- 
vating. Sonictinies,  however,  the  c^'sli  value  of  peas  is  large 
enough  to  offset  this  danger. 

Any  of  these  rotations  comply  ])re11y  well  with  oui'  ])i'in- 
ciple  reasoais  for  rotating.  Corn  and  ])otatoes  being  cultivated 
crojKS  assist  in  keeping  land  clean,  llie  alfalfa  and  clover  keep 
land  su])plied  with  humus.  The  work  of  haiding  the  croj)s 
is  ])retty  wx^ll  distributed,  all  tht^  ditfei^'ut  crops  are  val- 
uabk^  to  ferd  to  animals,  and  tire  feeding  and  care  of  the  ani- 
mals furnishes  employment  (hiring  the  Avinter  and  keeps  the 
fertility  right  on  the  farm. 

I^ow  Avhether  aiiy  (me  of  these  ])r()])i;sed  systems  of  rota- 
tion is  the  best  for  you  on  your  farm  must  be  settled  by  your- 
self. I  hope  I  have  said  something  which  may  assist  each  one 
in  sehcting  a  good  rotation  for  himself  to  follow  under  his 
OAvn  special  conditions. 


PEEPAEATTOTs"  OF  THE  GPOITND  FOR  CORX  AND 
SUBSEQUENT  CULTIVATION. 

M.   .T.  SMITTIWTCX,  KEW^AUNEE,  KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 

There  Avas  a  time  Avhen  Wisconsin  Avas  Avay  behind  in  the 
yield  and  quality  of  its  corn,  but  1  a,ni  glad  to  say  that  it  is 
coming  to  the  front  in  this  lin.e  of  agriculture.  HoAvever.  a 
AAdiole  lot  remains  yet  to  be  done,  and  I  think  lhat  by  using 
more  intelligent  methodis  of  cuiltivation,,  ouir  yiehi^  can  b'^ 
be  greatly  increased.  The  average  yield  of  Wisconsin  of 
"present  is  41.2  bushels  of  shelled  eoni  per  acre).  The  yield  of 
our  Experiment  Station  is  seventy-five  bushels  of  shelled  com 
per  acre.     There  is  a  dift"erence  of  33.8  bushels. 

Any  ])ractical  farmer  should  have  his  farm  laid  out  in  fields 
and  a  system  of  I'otation  ])i'a.('ticed  thereon.  A  system  Avhicli 
is  coming  into  general  ])raclice  is  the  folloAving:  First  year, 
small  grain  Avith  (dover  au'l'  timothy;  scx'ond  year,  clover; 
third,  jnisture  or  a  crop  of  mixed  hay;  fourth  year,  corn. 

By  folloAving  ?  system  of  rotation  similar  to  this,  you  raise 
a  different  crop  on  those  fields  every  year,  thereby  not  robbing 
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the  soil  of  any  certain  element  of  plant  food.  It  is  well  to 
manure  your  field  at  least  once  during  this  four  year  rotation. 
The  best  time  is  prior  to  raising  the  corn  crop,  or  you  can  ap- 
ply the  manure  iiimiediately  after  removing  the  hay  crop. 

A  word  as  to  plowing;  some  advocate  fall  plowing  while 
others  advocate  spring  plowing.  As  for  myself  I  prefer  fall 
plowed  land  for  the  reason  that  the  land  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  froGt  action,  and  it  will  also  be  more  firm.  By  late  fall 
plowing  you  leave  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cut  worms  and  such 
corn  enemies  exposed  to  the  frost,  which  will  destroy  nearly 
all  of  them. 

As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  gets  in  shape  to  be  work- 
ed'i,  I  would  go  at  it  with  a  good  disk  and  work  it  good  and 
dieep.  The  object  of  this  is  to  start  the  weeds  to  sprouting 
and  at  the  same  time  aerate  the  soil.  I  would  then  wait  a 
few  days  and  put  on  the  harrow,  and  work  it  crosswise  to  disk- 
ing, and  in  a  few  days  more  give  it  another  harrowing.  Just 
before  planting  I  would  put  the  disk  on  once  more  and  loosen 
up  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  pulverize  it.  The  disk  is 
liable  to  leave  the  ground  rough  and  it  is  well  to  pass  over  it 
once  more  with  the  harrow  to  be  sure  that  your  field  is  as  level 
as  possible.  Without  having  your  corn  field  smooth  you  can- 
not expect  to  get  a  good  even  stand  of  corn.  After  planting 
go  on  with  a  slant  tooth  harrow  and  give  the  field  a  good  har- 
rowing.   If  it  rains  after  such  harrowing,  harrow  again. 

When  your  corn  is  check  rowed  I  would  not  advise  putting 
on  the  harrow  after  it  is  up  for  the  harrow  has  no  mercy  for 
the  delicate  corn  plajits.  Put  your  cultiva^tor  on  as  soon  as 
your  corn  is  up  high  enough  to  see  to  cultivate  to  advantage. 
A  sulky  cultivator  is  best  for  this  work,  as  you  can  put  shields 
on  which  will  protect  the  corn.  Try  and  give  your  field  a 
good  cultivation  the  first  time,  as  you  can  get  the  cultivation 
quite  deep  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  roots.  ITo  fast 
rule  can  be  laidi  down  as  to  the  number  of  cultivations  and 
depth  of  same,  but  it  must  be  born©  in  mind  that  when  the 
corn  is  a  few  feet  high  the  roots  have  spread  out  and  cover 
the  entire  width  of  the  row.  These  roots  are  only  a  few  inches 
deep,  generally  depending  u-pon  the  depth  of  planting,  and 
moisture  content  of  the  soil.  Now  if  you  set  your  cultivator 
deep  and  cut  off  those  roots  which  are  working  hard  to  pro- 
duce the  stalk,  what  are  the  results?  The  plant  may  not  die 
but  its  growth  is  checked,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  root 
system  gets  re-established.  The  plant  has  only  a  certain  length 
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of  time  to  grow,  and  if  it  loses  a  week  its  yield  will  be  lessened. 
After  the  corn  is  too  high  to  be  cultivated  with  the  sulky,  it 
is  sometimes  well  to  cultivate  lightly  with  a  one  horse  culti- 
vator. As  a  rule  this  one  horse  cultivation  pays  big  wages. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  system  of  cul- 
tivation will  not  apply  to  every  farm,,  for  circumstances  alter 
cases. 


SELECTING  AND  CUEING  SEED  CORN. 

W.  A.  TOOLE,  BARABOO,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

In  the  selection  of  corn  for  seed,  some  definite  standard  of 
the  type  of  ear  desired  must  be  held  in  mind.  This  ideal 
should;  cover  the  form,  size,  color  and  shape  of  ear,  and  the 
sizOj  shape  and  color  of  the  kernel.  Uniforinity  in  shape  and 
size  of  kernel  is  essential.  For  appearance  sake  the  color 
of  cob  should  also  bo  considered.  When  possible  the  quality  of 
fodder  should  h2  noted.  Without  some  such  ideal  no  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  i,niproving  'or  even  maintaining  the 
quality  of  the  crop. 

I  have  seen  corn  picked  out  by  some  farmers  from  which 
one  might  select  half  a  dozen  distinct  types,  and  none  of  them 
good.  Obviously  no  prQgress  was  being  made  by  these  farm- 
ers. 

While  for  progressive  work  in  improvement  a  general  plan 
must  be  followed  for  several  successive  seasons,,  this  ideal  will 
change  in  many  details  every  year,  as  the  result  of  experience 
No  single  type  of  ear  will  do  for  Wisconsin,  or  even  for  any 
one  county,  owing  to  varied  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Eor 
instance,  in  Sauk  County  a  larger,  later  maturing  variety  may 
be  grown  on  the  richer,  light  soils  than  is  at  all  safe  on  the 
heavy  clay  soils.  While  in  localities  subject  to  late  and  early 
frosts  an  extra  early  variety  is  necessary. 

Many  of  the  points,  such  as  color  of  grain,  indentation,  etc., 
are  merely  matters  of  individual  preference  and  affect  the 
yield  but  little  or  not  at  all.  These  points  are  very  useful 
nevertheless  in  indicating  the  j)rogress  made  in  improvement. 
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The  length  of  season  a  variety  requires  to  mature  is  of  great 
iiii])ortarLce  throughout  Wisconsin.  A  variety  should  be  se- 
lected or  bred,  which  will  ripen  in  any  season,  yet  will  grow 
the  full  limit  of  time  of  the  short  seasons.  Owing  to  the 
varied  conditions  the  proper  season  will  have  to  be  decided 
from  experieujcc  l)y  each  corn  grower. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  select  the  seed  after  the  corn  is 
ripe,  just  before  it  is  cut  up.  By  this  method  they  are  able 
to  pick  those  ears  wdiich  are  earliest  in  ripening  and  &cdect 
from  the  most  leafy  stalks.  A  great  deal  of  time  must  be 
spent  in  examining  uui'Iiesirable  ears,  befoire  a  sufficient  a- 
mount  of  seed  Im  found.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  be 
satisfied  with  und.esirable  ears,  and  there  is  also  danger  that 
too  much  importance  will  be  given  to  earliness,  with  the  result 
tlmli  the  corn  will  kk^teriorate  in  size.  If  carefully  dried 
where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air  this  method  will  give 
strongly  germinating  see^l. 

Others  select  their  corn  from  that  left  on  the  stalk  without 
cutting  the  fodder  The  selecting  is  then  done  when  husk- 
ing, a  basket  or  box  being  fastened  in  a  handy  place  on  the 
wagon,  and  desirable  ears  tossed  into  it.  This  method  is  very 
good  if  the  husking  is  not  left  till  winter  sets  in.  The  com 
has  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  dry  out  with  a  circulation 
of  air  on  all  sides.  As  the  fodder  is  much  battered  by  this 
time,  there  will  be  but  little  chance  to  select  from  leafy  stalks. 
But  little  practical  improvement  can  be  made  by  selecting  for 
cpiality  of  fodder  out  of  a  large  field,  so  this  objection  is  of 
small  importance. 

As  we  need  all  our  fodder  for  feeding  purposes,  we  cut  up 
our  com  and  select  the  seed  from  the  shock  at  husking  time. 
By  either  this  or  the  previous  method  the  earliness  may  be  ob- 
served! closely  enough  to  select  corn  which  will  mature.  S'onie 
examination  of  the  size  of  stalk  and  quality  of  fodder  may 
also  be  made.  "The  husking  sliould  be  done"  before  there  is 
much  freezing  w^eather,  as  the  corn  contains  enough  moisture 
at  this  time  to  be  easily  injured  by  a  freeze. 

There  is  still  left  the  selection  of  com  from  the  crib,  or 
'^scoop  shovel"  method,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Unless  the 
corn  is  w^ell  dried  cribbed  before  freezing  weather  com- 
mences, seed  thus  selected  will  be  unsafe  to  plant.  It  is  a 
poor  method  at  the  best,  as  there  is  little  chance  to  pick  out 
the  good  ears. 

With  any  of  these  ways  of  selecting  seed,  several  times  as 
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iiLuch  .s:'(h1  should  bo  set  aside  as  will  be  iioodcd  and  a  second, 
juoro  careful  selection  then  made.  In  tli(^  linrry  of  linskin^' 
c>n,c^  cannot  consider  all  delails  hut  iimsl  put  aside  all  ears 
which  a])])ear  sn|K'i"ior  in  some  respects. 

J  will  not  consi'lier  corn  testing!;,  as  this  sid>ject  will 
treated  by  another  s}ieaker.  I  wish,  thon^'h,  to  impress  upon 
yon  the  need  of  stroii;!;'  <;'erminati()n  to  secure  a  profitable  crop, 
andl  that  it  is  better  to  give  (^xtra  care  in  selecting  and  curing 
the  sccmI  than  to  be  forcfd  to  ])lant  poor  seed  or  buy  at  ])lant- 
ing  tim(\ 

In  curing  com  the  chief  dangers  to  he  avoided  nre  freezing, 
UKuddiness,  and  s])routing.  When  the  corn  ci^ntains  consid- 
<M"ahle  moisture,  light  freezing  will  kill  the  germ  Dry  corn 
will  withstand  considerable  cohli  v/ithout  perceptible  injury. 
Storing  corn  in  a  warm  room  without  ventilation  will  often 
cauvso  it  to  mould  or  sprout.  \Vhile  fire  dried  corn  is  prefer- 
able if  rightly  managed,  it  nin.st  be  r(nnemb?rc-d  that  a  circula- 
tion of  air  is  necessary  to  cari'v  away  the  moisture  released 
from  the  corii.     Warmth  without  ventilation  is  unsafe. 

While  passing  throug^h  the  country  one  often  sees  corn 
ti-aced  'c\\\<\  hung  up  to  dry  almost  under  the  eaves  around  the 
])()rch,  or  against  the  side  of  a  bu.ilding.  (^orn  treated  in  this 
way  will  often  dry  in  good  sha])e,  but  it  should  not  be  left  ex-, 
posed  after  cold  weathei*  conimenci's.  The  freezing  would  not 
ba  so  harmful  if  it  wei'o  not  for  tln^  fact  that  the  corn  would 
ahsorl)  moistnrx^  at  every  storm,  and  as  has  been  ])ointed  out 
before,  freezing  (lanii)ness  is  fatal  to  corn.  This  way  of  dry- 
ing corn  will  not  secure  the  best  results. 

Ano'ther  favorite  method  is  to  hang  the  {()T]i  in  the  kitclien. 
While  the  air  of  a  kit(;Jien  is  a])t  to  be  ouite  moist  yet  there  si 
usually  a  circulation  of  air  and  tliis  method  usually  proves 
satisfactory. 

]\lost  houses  have  some  sort  of  garret  and  if  there  is  some 
Avav  of  ventilating  it,  this  is  always  a  good  place  to  dry  the 
sood.  The  corn  may  be  traced  and  hun,g  over  wires  stretched 
across  the  room,  or  if  mice  are  ])lentiful,  we  have  found  a 
frame  Avork  crib  about  ']0  inches  (nicli  way,  covered  over  Avith 
Avire  mos(piit()  netting,  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  corn 
should  be  tund>led  loosely  into  these  cages  so  there  Avill  be  a 
chance  for  a  goodj  cii'cidation  of  air  aniong  the  ears. 

Gentle  heat  Avith  ventilation  is  of  great  assistance  in  drying 
the  seed.  Heat  without  ventilation  is  very  apt  to  result  in  in- 
jury to  the  corn,     (^)rn  should  not  be  placed  too  near  a  stove 
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while  drying,  as  moist  com  is  as  easily  injured  by  excessive 
heat  as  by  freezing. 

If  considerable  quantities  of  seed  corn  are  to  be  dried,  a 
separate  rooan  or  bnilding  is  neededv.  In  this  case  the  corn 
should  be  put  to  dry  on  frame  work  shelves  made  of  lin.  x  2 
in  material  of  suitable  length,  using  two  pieces  for  each 
shelf.  E^ot  more  than  four  or  five  layers  should  be  piled  on  a 
shelf  andi  an  inch  or  two  of  space  should  be  left  between  the 
top  of  the  corn  and  the  next  shelf.  If  possible  it  is  better  to 
have  the  heat  come  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  pass  up 
through  the  corn  and  out  through  ventilation  at  the  top. 

Sometimes  corn  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  com  crib 
or  over  other  grain  to  dry.  This  is  never  safe,  as  grain  is 
continually  giving  off  moisture  which  passes  upward  with  air 
currents,  and  the  corn  dries  very  slowly  and  may  even  absorb 
more  moisture  at  times.  It  is  never  in  proper  condition  to 
witlistand  freezing. 

If  decided  improvement  in  the  variety  of  com  is  desired, 
selected  ears  should  be  planted  by  the  ear-to-a-row  method. 
Those  not  wishing  to  take  the  care  and  trouble  necessary  with 
this  method  will  find  that  good  results  will  be  obtained  if  a 
number  of  the  best  ears  are  picked  out  ancl  planted  in  a  small 
field  by  themselvs  or  in  a  solid  block  in  the  main  field.  From 
this  fields,  or  part  of  a  field,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  seed 
for  the  main  crop  of  the  folowing  year  should  be  saved,  set- 
ting aside  some  of  the  best  ears  for  the  following  year's  select- 
ed field.    This  process  should  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year. 


SHOWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EAR  TEST. 


six  uniform  ears  tested,  one  failed  completely  to  germinate.  Can  we  afford 
to  lose  the  yield  from  one-sixth  poor  seed  when  a  few  hours  labor  in  test- 
ing* will  give  us  all  seed  corn  strong  in  vitality? 
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testi:ng  and  planting  corn. 

CiUV  TKKLEVP:N^  OMIiO,  W1NNKI5AGO  COU.NTY. 

Few  of  tlio  many  thousand  growors  of  corn  realize  the  im- 
portance of  properly  testing  their  seed  corn.    When  we  stop 
and  consider  that  a  biisliel  of  com  will  plant  from  six  to 
seven  acres  you  so?  at  once  that  a  few  poor  ears  in  that  bushel 
will  give  you  a  very  uneven  stand. 

The  importance  of  making  what  is  knoAvn  as  an  ear  test 
was  never  so  thoroughly  impressedj  on  my  mind  as  it  was  two 
years  a^go  when  I  secured  eighteen  ears  of  Silver  King  com 
from  the  Experiment  Station  fami.  From  these  eighteen  ears  I 
selected  twelve  which  I  called  the  best  looking  ones"  to  plant  by 
themselves  in  twelve  separate  rows.  Upon  making  a  test  of 
these  ears  T  found  that  two  of  the  twelve  would  not  germinate. 
I  made  a  second  test  of  these  two  with  the  same  result  Noav, 
had  1  planted  these  ears  without  testing  I  would  have  had  two 
rows  with  no  corn.  Two  out  of  twelve  or  one-sixth.  The 
qnestion  is,  can  we  afford  to  plant  corn  when  only  five-sixths 
of  it  Avill  grow  or  in  other  wor^^ls,  reap  the  benefit  of  only  five- 
sixths  of  our  land.    I  say  we  cannot. 

x\t  first  thoug;ht  it  seems  quite  a  task  to  make  an  ear  test 
of  say  five  or  six  bushels,  l)ut  this  can  be  done  in  tw^o  or  three 
liours.  Place  the  ears  in  rows  on  a  long  table  or  boards  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose ;  then  take  a  shallow  box,  say  two  in- 
ches deep,  other  dimensions  according  to  amount  to  be  tested. 
Place  in  the  box  about  an  inch  of  soil  of  a  sandy  loam,  moist- 
en with  water  and  level  off  smooth  ;mark  this  off  into  spacs 
aliout  an  inch  wide.  L(>t  each  space  in  the  box  represent  one 
row  on  the  table.  Now  take  out  ear  number  one  in  row  num- 
ber one,  as  many  kernels  as  you  desire  to  test  and  place  in 
s])ace  nmnber  one  in  the  box  with  the  tips  of  the  kernels  point- 
ing in  one  di Ruction;  then  take  the  same  number  of  kernels 
from  ear  number  two  and  place  in  the  box  with  the  tips  of 
the  kernels  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction,,  and  so  on  until 
you  have  each  ear  sampled.  Press  the  kemels  down  firmly 
in  the  dirt  and  cover  over  with  a  piece  of  flannel  well  soaked  in 
water;  over  this  lay  a  newspaper  or  something  tO'  prevent 
evapfyration  Place  the  box  in  a  warm  place  and  in  four  or 
five  days  you  can  see  the  little  shoots  bursting  forth  from  the 
6— E.  A. 
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kernels;  in  about  two  days  more  the  result  of  the  test  should 
ba  taken.  If  upon  examination  you  find  there  are  some  ker- 
nels which  did  not  germinate,  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  row 
andi  count  up  to  see  which  oar  they  were  taken  from;  if  you 
find  that  they  came  from,  say  the  tAvelfth  ear,  go  to  the  row 
on  the  table  and  count  up  to  the  twelfth  ear  and  lay  that  one 
out,  and  so  on  all  through  the  test.  I  have  tried  several  meth- 
ods of  testing  seed  corn  but  find  this  way  the  quickest  and  most 
satisfactory. 

Planting  is  also  a  very  imj)ortant  factor  in  the  growing  of 
corrii.  There  are  several  mcthocls  of  planting — namely,  with 
the  hoe,  hand  planter,  drill  or  listing  and  with  the  check  row. 
Of  these  I  prefer  the  cliock  roAv.  For  field  corn  I  plant  three 
feet,  eight  inches  each  Avay,  fdur  kernels  to  the  hill.  This 
can  bo  done  very  accurately  with  the  edge  drop  planter.  Four 
kernels  may  be  a  little  too  thick  on  somn  land,  but  where  the 
soil  is  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  it  will  be  found  satisfactory. 


VAKIETIES  OF  QOim  FOE  WISCONSIK 

O.  K.  FEAUENHEIMj  EANDOM  LAKE,  SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members,  Ladies  and  Gmtlemew. 

Very  little  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  standard  va- 
rieties of  corn  in  Wisconsin,  when  Prof.  Moore  took  charge  of 
the  work  several  years  ago.  In  many  instances  fairly  fixed 
types  have  been  established  by  growing  one  kind  of  corn  for  a 
j>eriod  of  years  on  the  same  farm  without  change  of  seed.  The 
varieties  are  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  the  family 
by  whom  they  have  been  grown.  Clark's  yellow  dent  is  an 
example  of  a  variety  established  in  this  manner. 

As  a  general  rule  each  farmer  has  his  own  variety  of  corn. 
In  speaking  of  the  variety,  most  farmers  call  it  the  ^'Yellow 
Dent"  or  '^White  Dent"  corni.  In  looking  over  their  corn 
cribs  one  may  find  something  similiar  to  a  yellow  or  white 
dent  corn,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  even  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  ears  of  the  same  type,  l^early  all  are  defies 
ient  in  length,  poorly  filled  tips  and  butts,  and  shallow  and 
rounded  kernels     This  corn  is  grown  year  after  year,  with 
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an  occasional  change  from  a  neighbor,  who  has  a  variety  of 
the  same  kind  or  worse.  The  result  of  planting  these  "mon- 
grel" varieties  of  corn  is  the  low  average  of  le^s  than  30  bu. 
])er.  acre  for  Wisconsin.  While  if  proper  care  would  be  given 
in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  testing  each  individual  ear  and 
careful  cultivation  llie  average  would  he  doubled 

At  present  we  have  several  good  varieties  of  com  in  Wis- 
consin. The  Silver  King  or  (AVis.  ^^o.  7)  white  dent,  and  the 
yellow  derit  (Wis.  No.  8),  may  be  placed  at  the  head  as 
they  are  tried  more  than  any  other  varieties.  While  such 
varieties  as  the  Clark's  yellow  dent,  White  Cap  dent,  Tlcid's 
yellow  dent,  and  Lcaming  have  done  well  in  certain  sections 
of  the  state  . 

The  Silver  King  is  the  leading  corn  for  the  western  and 
southern  counties  of  the  state.  In  1905  it  was  grown  by  275 
niembers  of  the  Association,  in  21  counties  of  the  state,  with 
an  average  yield  of  59.2  bushels  per  acre.  Clark's  yellow 
dent  and  White  Cap  dent  have  done  very  well  in  the  south- 
oni  counties,  both  ripen  a  few  days  later  than  the  Silver 
King.  The  IsTorth  Star  yellow  dent  has  done  well  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Wisconsin  No.  8  the  best  of  the  early  dents,  is  particu- 
larlv  adapted  for  the  lake  shore  counties  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  During  the  past  season  it  has  been  exten- 
sively tried  in  the  eastern  andj  northern  parts  of  the  state,  ma- 
turing very  early  and  yielding  a  good  crop  wherever  grown-. 
In  Bayfield  county,  only  a  short  distance  from  Lake  Superior, 
this  corn  gave  a  yield  of  47.7  bushels  per  acre  and  over  9  tons 
green  fodder  per  acre. 

I  have  observed  that  on  certain  soils,  dent  varieties  do  not 
do  as  well  as  the  flint  varieties,  especially  on  hilly  farms  in 
our  section  of  the  state.  On  such  soil  such  varieties  as  the 
White  Flint,  Mammoth  Flint  and  Smut  Nose  will  generally 
do  well. 

From  the  above  list  we  have  varieties  for  every  section  of 
the  state.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  Association, 
not  only  to  grow,  but  to  breed  up  these  varieties  in  order  to 
improve  them.  Begin  by  taking  the  variety  best  suited  for 
your  locality,  then  test  each  individual  ear  in  order  to  have 
each  kernel  planted  produce  a  good  strong  plant,  for  experi- 
ments have  proven  that  a  kernel  lacking  in  vitality,  invariably 
produces  a  barren  stalk.  A  barren  stalk  does  just  as  much 
harm  as  a  w^ed,  so  we  want  as  few  of  them  as  possible. 
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Isolato  joiir  fiold  under  test  from  any  other  field,  of  corn  so 
Wnit  il-  will  not  bo  crossed.  A  ^reat  sotl^ax'k  to  the  growing  of 
|)nro  l>rod  corn  is  cross  pollination  from  neighboring  fields.  To 
]'(uiio(ly  this  got  the  neighbors  interested  in  the  same  variety. 
T51  niaiiy  instances  you  will  find  that  the  neighbors  are  unwill- 
ing to  invest  a  few  d^ollars  in  good  seed  corn.  Give  these  farm- 
ers some  good  seed  and  they  will  be  the  ones  that  will  slug 
loudest  in  the  ])raises  for  the  corn,  and  help  to  disseminate 
the  same,  so  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  the  entire  com- 
numity  growing  the  same  variety  of  corn. 

Let  us  all  tale  hold  of  this  movemer.t  of  raising  the  aver- 
ag(^  of  AVisconsin  corn  per  acre,  by  dis^minatimg  standard 
\'anoties  of  coru  adapted  for  Wisconsin  and  thus  grow  two 
bushels  of  corn  avIkm'c  but  one  grew  before. 


EXPEKIMENT  WITH  SILVER  KI^s^G  CORN". 

IKE  BLOOD,       ITKWONAGO,  VvAAUKESIIA  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Fellow  Memhers  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment  Asscciation : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recall  last  year's  experience 
in  growing  Silver  King  Corn.  The  seed  was  obtained  from 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Association,  and  planted  on  the 
18th  day  of  May,  1906.  As  the  object  of  this  experiment 
was  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  or  not  Silver  King  was  a  bet- 
ter variety  for  us  to  grow  than  yellow  dent,  an  equal  and 
fair  test  was  carried  on  by  planting  the  two  varieties  in  the 
same  field  and  giving  each  an  equal  amount  of  attention. 

This  experiment  was  carried  out  upon  a  clay  loam  soil 
which  had  produced  clover  and  timothy  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  sod  was  well  manured,  plowed  early  in  the  spring 
and  rolled.  Later  this  land  was  pulverized  four  times  and 
dragged  until  it  was  in  fine  condition.  After  this  it  was  rolled 
and  the  corn  was  planted  (three  or  four  kernels  in  a  hill) 
with  a  check  rower  and  followed  with  a  fine  tooth  harrow;  four 
days  later  the  field  was  again  dragged. 

The  com  was  all  up  eight  days  after  planting.  The  culti- 
vator was  started  as  .soon  as  the  com  was  three  inches  tall 
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Afteir  each  rain  the  field  was  cultivated  both  ways  until  the 
corn  was  too  high  to  be  ('ultivated  with  the  sulky,  The  corn 
was  hoed  twice  during'  the  season,  at  the  end  of  which  few 
w(H'cls  could  be  seen. 


study  room  of  Ike  Blood,   Mukwoiiu.Lio,    winner  of  first  prize  on  Wisconsin, 
No.  7  corn  at  tlie  sixth  annral  meeting  of  tlic  Experiment  Association. 


The  yellow  dent  ripened  about  the  first  of  September  and 
Silver  Kin^'  came  on  ten  days  late,  and  was  cut  by  hand  the 
20th  of  September.  When  dried  thoroughly  the  two  varieties 
were  husked  and  we  found  that  there  was  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  yield  of  ears,  still  the  Silver  King  stover  was  a  lit- 
tle longer  and  perhaps  had  a  few  more  leaves. 

There  were  few  barren  stalks  and  little  smut  in  this  field. 
Our  seed  corn  was  selected  while  husking.  A  comparison  in 
the  weight  was  determined  by  weighing  several  ears  of  the 
same  size  of  the  two  varieties  and  it  was  found  that  the  Silver 
King  weighed  an  ounce  to  the  ear  more  than  the  yellow  dent. 

At  first  thought  this  may  not  mean  much  A  little  calcu- 
lation shows  that  assuming  90  ears  to  the  bushel,  that  is  ap- 
proximately 40  pounds  of  car  to  the  bushel,  aiid'  a  yield  of  125 
bushels  to  the  acne,  a  differencj  of  about  18.5  bushels  per  acre 
between  the  two  varieties. 
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This  coming  season  we  expect  to  plant  at  least  iialf  Silver 
King  corn.  The  only  objection  to  growing  Silver  King  en- 
tirely is  the  question  of  an  early  frost. 


CO-OPEKATTVE  VAKTETY  TESTS'  OE  CORK 
Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7). 

IT.  A.  MAIN,  FClElT  ATKINSON,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

I  secured  seed  from  the  Experiment  Association  in  1905 
and  harvcisted  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre  and  that  from  a  rather  ponr  sti^nd.  In  1906  I  plant- 
ed about  eighteen  acres  of  this  corn.  Part  of  this,  about  four 
acres,  was  on  ohli  alfalfa  ground  planted  May  26th  and  was 
matured  on  S?])tember  15.  The  rest  of  the  crop  was  planted 
on  a  light  clay  loam  which  had  ]^reviously  been  in  clover  and 
timotliy,  but  the  timothy  had  ])retty  well  taken  possession  of 
the  land..  Part  of  this  timothy  had  been  top  dressed  in  1904. 
This  was  planted  June  1st  and  ready  to  harvest  the  last  of 
September.  We  husked  125  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  from  this 
and  about  135  bushels  of  ears  from  what  had  been  alfalfa  sod. 
The  fodder  is  very  fine. 


,  Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7). 

H.  L.  POST.  SEXTONVILLE,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

My  experience  with  Wisconsin  No.  7  corrL  began  with  the 
spring  of  1904.  With  the  ten  years  of  seed  I  received  from 
the  Experiment  Association,  I  conducted  a  very  careful  ear 
test,  with  results  showing  a  germinating  test  of  ninety-eight 
per  cent.  The  plot  on  which  I  planted  my  first  crop  was  of 
dark  sandy  loam,  having  the  previous  year  borne  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes. After  thoroughly  preparing  the  ground  planting  was 
done  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  check  rows  with  a  hand 
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planter,  dropping  two  and  three  kernels  in  each  hill.  The 
ero]'  grow  nicely,  being-  cultivated  three  times  each  way  with 
a  six  sliovel  corn  cultivator.  On  August  20th,  I  made  a  count 
and  found  only  a  small  per  cent  of  barren  stalks.  Theix)  be- 
ing' a  frost  on  September  9th,  I  immediately  cut  and]  placed 
the  corn  in  shocks  to  dry.  AVhen  husking  began  I  saved  all  I 
thought  fit  for  seed,  and  also  found  a  large  amount  of  soft,  im- 
mature corn,  with  long  tips  not  well  filled  out.  From  my  first 
year's  trial  crop  I  secured  seed  enough  to  plant  about  four 
acres,  which  I  did  the  following  spring  on  a  fall  plowed  timo- 
thy and  clover  sod,  which  had  been  well  disked  and  harrowed, 
and  the  planting  done  about  the  middle  of  May.  'No  special 
cultivation  or  attention  was  given  this  field,  only  the  custom- 
ary method  of  field  cultivation  being  followed. 

The  corn  showed  an  earlier  maturity  than  it  (\id  the  first 
year  and  Avas  cut  and  shocked  before  it  was  frosted.  That 
year  I  found  less  soft  corn  and  also  better  filled  tips  than  the 
])rovious  year.  Last  year  I  planted  the  Silver  King  corn  on 
a  spring  plowed  timothy  sod  and  it  was  badly  cut  by  grub 
worms,  even  until  it  reached  the  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches,  and  therefore  I  received  very  poor  results  which  were 
not  the  fault  of  the  variety. 

Taking  my  experience  with  Wisconsin  No.  7  corn  as  a 
whole,  I  can  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  results 
I  have  obtai]ied,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  producing 
varieties  we  have  in  our  section  of  the  state. 


Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7). 

ELMOEE  A.  BEULE,  FOX  LAKE,  DODGE  COUNTY. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  here  today  with  you  for  the  fourth  time 
and  relate  what  experience  has  taught  me  about  Silver  King 
corn.  To  those  of  us  who  live  south  of  the  central  part  of  our 
state,  corn  is  the  crop  of  all  crops  that  we  should  give  special 
attention.  It  will  always  return  large  profits  for  a  little  extra 
care  given  it.  Few  farmers  today  are  willing  to  pay  what  a 
bushel  of  good  seed  corn  is  really  worth  to  them  They  do 
not  comprehend  its  importance. 
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I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Marshall's  paper  yesterday  on  the 
importance  of  this  crop.    He  certainly  did  not  overdraw  it. 

Different  sections  of  our  state  naturally  require  different 
varieties  of  com  according  to  the  conditions  that  exist.  In 
iny  experience  in  retailing  seeds,  corn  has  always  been  the 
hardest  seed  or  grain  to  give  satisfaction  and  still  our  farmers 
are  only  half  particular  enough  in  selecting  and  keeping  their 
seed  corn  even  when  they  have  the  proper  variety  for  their 
conditions. 

The  past  two  years  experience  with  Silver  King  rather  con- 
vinces me  that  that  is  the  proper  variety  for  us  up  in  Dodge 
county.  Surely  for  silage  it  can  not  be  beat.  Its  long,  heavy 
ears  and  the  numerous  leaves  on  each  stalk  make  it  ideal  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  fodder.  Many  of  the  stalks  bear  two 
fully  developed  ears. 

The  eighteen  acres  of  Silver  King  we  had  this  year  yielded 
sixty-one  bushels  measured  in  the  cribs  and  sixty-five  bushels 
per  acre  as  our  yield  the  preceding  year,  allowing  two  bushels 
of  ears  to  make  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  Our  se^d  germin- 
ated ninety-eight  per  cent,  and  was  planted  in  a  rich  black 
loam,  that  drifted  into  clay  in  one  part  of  the  field.  Oats  had 
])reeeded  the  corn  and  the  field  was  spring  plowed  The  corn 
germinated  evenly  and  everything  seemed  to  boom  from  the 
start. 

The  field  was  cultivated  five  times  with  the  ordinary  sulky 
cultivators,  but  a  sixth  cultivation,  which  would  have  kept  out 
the  weeds  was  impossible  as  we  had  other  urgent  matters  to 
attend  to. 

If  we  could  have  fed  the  corn  what  the  weeds  took  from  the 
soil,  I  am  sure  we  would  have  exceeded  our  best  previous 
yield.  The  corn  had  been  checked  in  three  or  four  kernels  to 
the  hill  and  hardly  a  barren  stalk  could  be  found,  but  many 
bore  two  good  ears.  I  shall  plant  more  Silver  King  corn 
next  year  than  heretofore  and  with  favorable  conditions,  I  ex- 
pect to  reach  a  yield  of  seventy  bushels  next  year. 
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Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7). 

PAUL  J.  BAST,  KOCKFIELD,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Acsociation: 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  the  results  of  my  experi- 
in(;iit  with  Silver  King  corn  this  past  year. 

The  seed  for  this  experiment  1  received  from  the  Experi- 
ment Association.  The  soil  on  which  it  was  planted  was  a 
clay  loam  with  clay  sub-soil.  This  plot  was  manured  in 
spring  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  tons  to  the  acre  and  was  plowed 
shortly  before  planting.  Just  before  planting  it  was  worked 
thoroughly  with  the  disk  harrow  and  then  packed  down  with 
the  roller,  and  dragged. 

The  corn  was  planted  May  22nd.  It  was  planted  accord- 
ing to  the  check  row  system,  at  the  rate  of  tliree  kernels  to  the 
hill,  the  hills  being  three  feet  four  inches  apart.  Immediate- 
ly after  planting  the  plot  was  dragged  with  a  fine  tooth  har- 
row. This  was  repeated  about  five  days  later  when  the  corn 
was  just  coming  up.  After  that  it  was  worked  with  the  cul- 
tivator about  once  every  week  or  ten  days  until  the  crop  be- 
came too  large  to  permit  such  operation.  It  was  hoed  three 
times  and  the  field  when  the  corn  was  harvested  was  pretty 
clean  from  weeds  or  grass. 

The  crop  was  very  thrifty  and  was  always  somewhat 
ahead  of  other  varieties'.  AVhen  it  reached  the  stage  of  matur- 
ity, it  stood  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  tall  and  practically 
every  stalk  bore  a  good  sized,  heavy  ear  of  coTn  and  many  two. 
The  number  of  barren  stalks  was  limited  to  about  two  per 
cent. 

The  crop  Avas  cut  at  the  end  of  September,  and  at  that  time 
was  fully  ripe.  This  plot  which  was  just  one  acre  yielded  one 
hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ear  corn  by  measure.  In  order 
to  get  a  closer  estimation  as  to  how  much  shelled  corn  there 
would  be,  I  dried  ten  bushels  of  ears,  and  after  they  were  fair- 
ly dried,  shelled  them  and  received  from  these  ten  bushels  of 
ears  five  and  one-third  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  At  this  rate 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  would  equal  nine- 
ty-six bushels  of  shelled  corn.  This  is  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  we  received  from  a  yellow  dent  va- 
riety grown  under  the  same  conditions. 

As  far  as  the  stalk  of  this  No.  7  corn  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  is  considerably  superior  to  that  of  other  varieties,  as  it  grows 
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to  a  larger  size  and,  (l(;vc]opcs  more  and  larger  leaves  than  other 
varieties  and  conscijuciitly  furnishes  a  larger  amount  and  a 
more  nutritious  feed  in  the  form  of  silage,  fodder  or  stover. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  No.  7  corn  and  we  expect  to 
plant  no  other  but  No.  7  on  our  farm  next  season. 


Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7). 

FliED  p.  GREBE,  FOX  LAKE,  DODGE  COUNTY. 

Members  of  the  ArsQciation  and  Fnends: 

My  experience  with  Silver  King  corn  the  past  three  seasons 
has  bc^cn  encouraging.  In  the  spring  of  1904  I  received 
ten  ears  of  tlie  com  from  Prof.  Moore  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  carry  on  my  experiment,  and  the  sr^ed  upon  test  gave  a 
germination  of  ninciy-seven  per  cent.  I  did  not  plant  it 
as  early  as  I  would  have  liked,  brcause  there  was  not  a 
suitable  place  separate  from  our  common  variety  to  plant  it, 
and  had  to  wait  a  few  days  until  after  I  had  our  common  corn 
planted.  We  got  our  potato  land  ready  and  planted  the  corn 
on  one  side  of  it,  about  May  20th,  with  a  hand  planter  in  hills 
eighteen  inches  apart  and  two  seeds  in  each  hill,  the  rows  be- 
ing three  feet  eight  inches  apart.  The  corn  was  fairly 
well,  matured  October  3rd,  when  it  was  cut  and  put  in  shocks. 
I  made  an  estimate  of  the  yield  of  about  sixty-seven  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre,  which  gave  me  courage  enough  to  plant 
seven  acres  of  this  corn  in  the  spring  of  1905.  This  spring  I 
used  a  checkrow  horse  planter,  planted  it  three  feet  eight  in- 
ches apart  both  ways,  had  a  stand  of  about  three  stalks  to  a 
hill.  The  corn  was  planted  May  15th,  harvested  September 
28th,  and  gave  a  yield:  of  seventy  bushels  per  acre  of  well 
matured  corn.  I  sold  considerable  of  the  seed  to  my  neigh- 
bors before  it  was  cut,  as  most  everyone  thought  it  was  a  corn 
that  gave  a  very  large  yield,  and  would  ask  w^henever  they 
would  see  anyone  around,  ''Say,  what  kind  of  corn  is  that 
down  along  that  fence?"  We  all  were  much  pleased  to  inform 
them. 

Last  spring  I  planted  twelve  acres  of  this  corn  of  the  best 
seed  I  couldi  select  from  the  previous  year's  crop,  this  was  also 
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planted  with  a  checkrow  planter  in  hills  the  same  as  the  year 
before,  planted  and  harvested  about  the  same  time,  and  gave 
a  yield  of  seventy-three  bushels  of  well  matured  corn  per  acre. 
In  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  variety  that  has  such  a  great  aanount  of  leaf  in 
proportion'  to  stalk  as  the  Siver  King. 

The  soil  where  this  corn  has  been  growing  is  of  a  rich  clay 
loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  The  soil  was  thoroughly  woi'ked 
all  the  time  and  kept  clean  from  all  foul  stuff. 

From  my  knowledge  of  varieties  of  corn  that  are  grown  in 
Wisconsin,  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  will  give  as  large  per 
cent  of  "the  shelled  corn  as  the  Silver  King,  except  it  be  the 
(^hii-k's  yelluw  dent,  which  also  has  a  deep  kernel  and  a 
small  cob. 

This  experiment  proves  that  we  can  raise  Silver  King  corn 
in  Wisconsin. 

i  believe  that  if  the  farmer  of  today  would  ba  more  partic- 
nar  in  selecting  his  seed  corn  and  use  only  s'^ed  that  has  beon 
t(\st(>d  and  not  run  any  chances  in  planting  his  corn,  think- 
ing it  will  grow,  that  the  average  corn  yield  of  Wisconsin 
W(;uld  be  greatly  increased.  Absolute  rules  for  tlie  time  of 
planting  for  all  sections  of  the  country  are  obviously  impos- 
sibla  lIoAv:  there  is  a  time  every  season  which  is  fav- 
orable for  planting.  It  is  the  business  of  the  farmer  to  have 
the  seed  bed  prepared  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  propi- 
tious time. 

Of  course  we  do  not  want  any  frost  from  the  time  of  plant 
ing  until  the  corn  is  harvested,  though  along  the  line 
of  weather  we  cannot  have  always  what  we  want. 
But  I  would  rather  have  my  corn  frosted  a  little 
in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall.  For  this  reason,  it 
sprouts  out  again  and  under  favorable  conditions  the  corn  will 
still  mature,  while  if  frozen  in  the  fall  the  crop  will  be  destroy- 
ed. Always  remember  that  its  the  ^Varly  bird  that  catches 
the  woiTii". 
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Silver  King  (Wis.  Xo.  Y.) 

J.  D.  BECJITOLT,  MONROE,  GREEN  COUNTY. 

My  c'X]i('i'if'ii('(;  Avilli  the  I^s^o.  7  corn  began  last  spring  and  in 
my  wjis  siicccssfnl.     The  seed  which  I  received  from 

the  As,s()ci{itioii  gave  a  germinating  test  of  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  soil  chosen  for  the  experiment  was  a  heavy  loam 
cropped  the  previous  two  years  with  medium  red  clover. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  free  from  weeds,  it  was  not 
put  through  a  weed  killing  prooces,  but  was  prepared  in  the 
folhjwing  manner.  It  w^as  spring  plowed  and  well  worked  up 
f(.ll()\\'(''[  in  a  few  days  with  a  check-row  planter  dropping  thr:e 
korni'Ja  to  the  hill,  3  ft.  G  in.  x  3  ft.  8  in.  apart.  The  corn 
was  harrowed  twice  before  it  had  time  to  come  up  and  when  it 
did  appear  it  came  evenly. 

During  the  growing  period  it  was  cultivated  four  times  and 
partly  heed.  It  grew  rapidly  and  by  the  10th  of  September,  it 
was  ready  to  cut,  but  omng  to  the  fact  that  it  w^as  wanted  for 
^v.  v(\  it  was  allowed  to  get  entirely  ripe.  When  it  was  husked  I 
was  much  snr])rised  to  find  that  I  had  over  five  bushels  more 
per  acre  of  Silver  King  than  our  best  other  variety,  there  being 
a  yield  of  seventy-two  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The 
fodder  would  have  been  fine  for  there  was  a  high  percentage  of 
leaves  to  the  stalk.  The  corn  was  quite  uniform,  being  free 
fiom  "nubbins". 

I  found  that  there  was  about  four  per  cent  of  barren  stalks. 
The  smut  w^as  less  than  one  per  cent,  there  being  only  a  trace. 

J  think  this  corn  will  become  popular  on  account  of  its  leafy 
tBtalk  which  makeis  it  good  for  both  silage  and  fodder.  The 
ears  being  uniform  in  size  make  it  preferable  to  many  other 
varieties  for  husking  by  machinery.  It  is  a  medium  early 
variety  and  yet  a  good  yielder.  We  are  going  to  make  it  our 
main  corn  crop  in  the  future. 
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Silver  King  (Wisconsin  'No.  7). 

C.  F.  SPAULBING,  OCONOMOWOC,  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Witli  tills  subject  upon  wliich  T  am  requested  to  speak  my  ex- 
])(M'lence  has  so  far  been  quite  favorable.  The  field  on  which  T 
I'laiited  rhis  variety  of  corn  contained  about  four  acres.  .  Part 
of  it  has  been  planted  to  corn  for  the  past  twenty  years,  while 
the  other  part  has  been  in  orchard,  <j^arden  and  grain  but  no  hay 
crop  has  been  jyrown  within  that  time  and  every  year  the  field 
has  receiv6':u  a  coat  of  stable  manure.  The  surface  is  uneven 
with  pockets  in  it,  having  no  outlet.    The  soil  is  clay  loam. 

The  field  was  plowed  May  19th  to  23rd,  then  dragged  twice 
and  rolled  three  times  alternately  from  May  23rd  to  26th. 
Planted  on  Ma.^  2()th  usin,<i:  seventy-five  pounds  of  seed  hand- 
checked,  dropping  four  to  five  kernels  in  a  hill,  hills  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  rows,  thirty-nine  inches  apart.  The  first  cul- 
tivation was  June  11th,  the  corn  being  two  inches  tall. 
It  was  cultivated  twice  one  way  and  five  times  the  other  way 
from  June  11th  to  July  24th. 

On  account  of  drought  and  unevenness  of  soil  in  elevation 
and  fertility  the  corn  was  backward  and  uneven  in  growth 
and  maturity,  while  some  of  it  dried  up  before  maturing.  I 
husked  some  corn  from  standing  stalks  on  Sept.  19th  and  20th. 
Amount  of  corn  husked  ofl^,  125  baskets.  About  ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  stalks  had  fair  sized  ears.  The  field  having  be?n 
]~)reviously  infested  with  smut  there  was  a  small  per  cent  of 
smut  but  not  as  much  as  expected. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  I  think  Silver  King 
c(n*n  is  a  good  yielder  in  size  and  uniformity  of  stalk  and  ear. 
The  ears  arc  well  filled  from  ti])  to  butt.  Either  for  silage  or 
grain,  I  consider  it  a  profitable  variety,  with  only  a  slight  ob- 
jection in  its  late  maturing,  which  will  be  overcome  by  becom-, 
ing  acclimated.  The  yield  is  very  good  from  all  appearances. 
The  silage  of  this  variety  which  I  am  at  present  feeding  is  fine, 
beting  sweet  and  with  a  clear,  fresh  appearance.  TKe  stock 
eat  every  bit  of  it. 
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Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7.) 

W.  S.  MAESIIALL,  DELTON,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

I  planted  two  measured  acres  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
seed  the  season  of  1906.  The  land  selected  for  the  purpose 
had  been  under  cultivation  for  forty-five  years.  Soil,  a  dark 
brown  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Cropped  to  com  1904  and 
1905.  Manure  applied  )190G,  twelve  fifty  /bushel  loads  of 
well  rotted  barnyard  manure  per  iicre,  three  hundred  pounds 
steam  ground  bone  and  fifty  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  added  as  top  dressing  before  plovv^ing.  Plowed  eight  and 
c:ie-half  inches  —  depth  April  25th.  Thoroughly  worked  and 
pulverized^  using  Acme  harrow  and  tooth  harrow  directly  after 
plowing.  Harrowed  and  pulverized  again  May  13th.  Mark- 
ed off  in  checks  3  ft.  8in.  by  3  ft.  Sin.  May  14th.  Each  row 
conbained  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  acre,  seventy-two  rows  in  all. 
The  seed,  seventy-two  best  ears,  selected  from  two  hundred 
pounds  of  ears  purchased  from  H.  A.  Main,  of  Fort  Atkinson. 
Of  the  seventy-two  ears  thirty-six  were  rather  smooth,  not 
roughly  indented,  the  other  thirty-six  were  of  rougher  dented 
kernels.  Eow  ^^^o.  1  was  planted  from  a  smoothly  dented  ear, 
No.  2,  from  a  roughly  dented  ear.  and  so  on  imtil  the  whole 
seventy-two  rows  were  planted.  Each  row  was  planted  from 
the  center  kernels  of  a  single  ear.  All  was  hand  planted,  four 
kernels  to  each  hill.  Planted  15th  May.  Land  thoroughly 
worked  over  using  spring  tooth  weeder  May  22nd,  and  again, 
using  harrow,  about  five  days  after.  Frost  the  last  of  May 
cut  plants  to  the  ground.  Was  thoroughly  cultivated  at  inter- 
vals of  about  eight  days  until  too  high  to  pass  under  the  cul- 
tivator arch,  after  that  once  each  way  with  one  horse  culti- 
vator. As  soon  as  corn  began  to  tassel  the  even  nmnbered 
rows  (those  planted  from  the  rougher  dented  corn)  were  de- 
tasseled,  the  tassels  being  pulled  off  each  day  as  they  grew  long 
enough  to  be  reached  until  all  the  stalks  had  been  detasseled. 
Every  ba'rren  stalk  in  the  tasseled  row  was  cut  out.  Corn  was 
fully  ripened  by  the  7th  of  September.  Was  husked  out  in  Oc- 
tober. Kesulting  crop  was  even  in  indentations,  showing 
a  medium  between  the  smooth  and  the  rough  ears,  much  more 
even  in  appearance  than  the  the  seed  purchased  from  Mr. 
Main.  Total  yield  of  the  two  acres  was  three  hundred  and 
forty  and  one-half  heaping  bushel  baskets  of  ears.  Average 
weight  of  basket  was  forty-two  pounds.  Estimated  yield  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  one  hundred  bushels 
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YELLOW  DEiNT  COKi\.— WIS.  NO.  8. 

O.  B.  FKAUENIIEIM,  RANDOM  LAKE,  SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

My  experiments  with  this  corn  began  in  1905,  when  I  car- 
ried on  an  ear  test  on  a  small  plot.  The  result  of  the  first 
year's  work  demonstrated  that  it  was  well  suited  to  my  local- 
ity. Therefore  we  planted  our  entire  crop  with  this  variety 
the  past  season. 

The  field  in  which  it  was  planted  had  grown  barley  the  pre- 
vious  year.    It  was  well  manured    during  the  winter  and 
plowed  in  the  spring.    The  land  was  well  disked  and  harrow- 
ed until  a  fine  seed  bed  was  secured.    The  corn  was  planted 
ill  drills  about  May  2.    The  cultivator  was  put  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  corn  appeared  above  the  ground,  beginning  with 
narr(Av  shovels  on  the  cultivator  and  finishing  with  horseshoes, 
throwing  the  ground  into  the  rows  wdien  the  last  cultivation 
was  made.    The  object  at  all  times  was  to  keep  up  a  soil  mulch. 
The  corn  was  fully  matured  Sept.  12,  Avhen  it  w^as  cut  with 
a  harvester  and  put  in  shocks.    It  was  husked  with  a  machine, 
when  well  cured.    It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  three  double 
wagon  boxes  to  the  acre  or  about  Y5  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre.    This  is  the  largest  yield  ever  made  in  my  neighborhood. 
I    attribujc    my    success    with     the     corn    not     only  to 
the    fact    that      it    is    good    yielding,     variety,    but  to 
the    careful    selection    of   the    seed,    the    testing    of  each 
individual    ear    and    good    cultivation.      Every     ear  that 
did   not  show   strong  germination   qualities    was  discard- 
ed so  that  every  kernel  planted  producd  a  good  strong  stalk. 

The  ]u*oduct  of  the  best  yielding  row  grown  the  previous 
year  was  planted  on  one  side  of  the  field.  The  results  proved 
that  like  produces  like  in  com  as  well  as  in  livestock.  The 
yield  was  far  greater  on  this  parL  of  the  field  and  there  were 
more  and  better  seed  ears. 

The  Wisconsin  No.  8  corn  grows  to  a  heiglit  of  seven  and 
eiglit  feet,  has  a  stalk  of  sufiicient  length  to  withstand  storms 
that  generally  cause  corn  to  ,go  down  just  before  ripening.  It 
has  plenty  of  leaves,  therefore  is  an  excellent  com  for  fodder. 
It  is  a  good  yiehler  as  the  results  of  two  years  have  proven. 
Its  early  maturing  qualities  make  it  an  ideal  com  for  the 
lake-shore  counties  and,  northern  Wisconsin, 
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WKS(  OiXSiN  NO.  8  CORN  IN  THE  SUPERIOR 
REGION. 

E.   J.  DELWJCIIK,  SUPT.  SUB-STATION  FARMS^  IKON 
lilVE/ll,  BAYFIELD  COUNTY. 

Until,  within:  a  few  years  the  common  opinion  had  it 
that  corn  C(  nhl  not  h?.  succossfully  grown  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. Many  people  knew  of  this  region  as  the  natural  home  of 
tlie  clovers  and  grasses,  but  it  was  not  believed  that  com,  es- 
pecially the  dent  breed  could  be  successfully  raised  there. 
However,  some  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the  north 
central  counties  did  rai?e  corn,  some  wdth  good  success.  But 
whether  or  not  d'ent  corn  can  be  ripened  almost  Avithin  sight  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  a  question  that  the  average  farmer  is  dis- 
jjosed  to  answer  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that  corn  of  the 
flint  varieties  is  raised  here  an'di  there  in  this  region;  this  how- 
ever, is  not  true  of  dent  varieties.  N'ow  corn  is  just  the  thing 
that  is  needed  to  make  a  balanced  ration  foT  the  dairy  cow, 
when  fed  in  combination  with  the  clovers  that  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly in  the  Superior  region.  Hence,  it  seems  proper  that 
some  effort  bo  put  forth  to  introduce  a  variety  of  corn  that  not 
only  will  furnish  abundant  material  for  silage  andi  fodder, 
but  such  as  will  also  yield  a  good  quantity  of  grain  per  acre. 
It  was  with  such  thoughts  in  mind,  that,  in  the  spmg  of  1906, 
when  work  was  begun  at  the  Iron  river  sub-station,  dent  corn 
was  included  on  the  list  of  crops  under  test.  Wisconsin  N"©. 
8,  dent  com,  on  account  of  its  early  ripening  qualities  was  the 
variety  triedl. 

The  soil  on  which  the  corn  was  planted  is  a  sandy 
loam,  a  type  very  commonly  found  within  a  distance  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  miles  from  the  lake  shore  The  field  had  been  in 
small  grain  in  1905  and  was  seeded  down  to  clover  of  which 
there  was  a  fine  catch.  Early  in  spring  the  land  was  given  a 
light  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure. 

The  clover  grew  rapidly,  until  turned  under  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  land  was  well  worked  with  the  disk  after  being 
plowed,  andi  the  corn  planted  June  3rd.  The  corn  came  up 
well  and  was  a  perfect  stand.  Clean  but  shallow  cultivation 
was  practiced  throughout  the  season,  an  effort  being  made  to 
get  a  dust  mulch  after  evcTy  heavy  rain.    The  com  was  laid 
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hy  about  the  last  of  July.  Altlioni^h,  the  month  of  July  was 
exceptional  for  this  section,  the  corn  kept  on  growing  without 
a  check.  By  the  last  of  August  the  com  was  well  in  the  dough 
and  stood  almost  ton  feet  tall.  It  was  harvested  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September,  yielding  47.7  bushels  of  shelled  com 
per  acre.  The  total  weight  of  the  uncured  corn  was  nearly 
ten  tons  per  acre.  These  yields  would  not  be  considered  ex- 
ceptionally large  if  compared  with  those  of  the  best  corn  rais- 
ing:  sections,  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  seed  from 
which  this  crop  was  raised  grew  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  south  of  where  it  was  plantedl.  Then  too,  no  special 
effort  was  made  in  the  matter  of  fertilization.  Everything  con- 
sidered the  prospects  of  raising  this  dent  corn  on  the  h?st  sandy 
loams  of  the  Superior  regions  are  very  bright.  By  exercis- 
ing proper  care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  right  after  culture,  it  seems  that  Wisconsin.  ITo.  8 
corn  is  destined  to  become  the  corn  of  this  section.  It  c^ertain- 
ly  is  boimd  to  rank  as  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  farmer  of 
northern  Wisconsin. 
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O.   J.  KROGSTAD,  EAU  CLAIRE,  EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

Fellotv  Members  of  the:  Association : 
We  received  from  the  Ejxperiment  Associajtion  last  isprinjg 
twenty  medium  sized  ears  of  this  corn,  which  we  planted  in  a 
lieavy  clay  with  shell  rock  sub-soil. 

The  year  before  potatoes  had  been  planted  on  this  land,  and 
it  had:  been  plowed  that  fall.  The  following  spring  the  land 
was  disked  and  harrowed  twice  and  on  May  9th  the  com  was 
planted  with  a  hand  planter.  Three  kernels  were  put  in  the 
hill,  and  the  hills  three  feet  apart.  The  field  was  cultivated 
five  times  with  a  spring  tooth  cultivator  and  about  Oct.  1st  the 
corn  was  cut  and  shockeclj.  It  was  left  in  the  shock  almost  one 
month  before  it  was  husked. 

These  twenty  ears,  planted  on  one  acre  yielded  sixty  (60) 
bushels  of  good  sound  corn  and  about  two  tons  of  fodder. 
7— E.  A. 
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CO-OPEKATIVE  TESTS  WITH  ALFALFA 

PiriL  T.  BlXBY^  APPLETON,  OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

The  merits  and  value  of  the  alfalfa  for  Wisconsin 'dairy 
farmers  have  been  so  thoroughly  impressed  and  proven  by 
Prof.  MooTe,  Hon  W.  Vf.  Hoard,  and  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association,  that  I 
shall  not  endeavor  to  discuss  it  further. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  this  association  the  past  three 
years  have  been  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  varieties, 
the  proper  and  most  successful  means  of  seeding,  and  harvest- 
ing, and  the  necessity  of  inoculation  of  the  soil. 

My  experiments  have  been  limited  to  two  seasons  trials, 
1904  and  1905.  In  the  spring  of  1904  I  planted  on  a  half 
acre  of  rich  sandy  loam  5  pounds  each  of  Turkestan  and  Amer- 
ican alfalfa  sead  secured  from  Prof.  Moore.  Two  pecks  of 
oats  were  used  as  a  nurse  crop.  The  alfalfa  of  both  varieties 
came  up  strong  and  even  as  did  also  the  oats,  which  lodged 
badly  and  continued  wet  weather  prevented  cutting.  When 
finally  the  oats  were  removed  many  alfalfa  plants  had  been 
smothered.  Those  that  remained  made  a  fair  growth  before 
winter.  The  following  spring  I  was  surprised  to  note  tlie 
plot  where  Turkestan  seed  was  used  was  almost  bare,  while  be- 
side it  the  American  varietv  was  growing  thick  and  strong. 

The  American  variety  proving  the  better  in  this  and  many 
other  reports  of  experiments,  1  sowed  an  acre  of  that  using 
twenty  poundls  of  seed,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1905.  Thi? 
seed  germinated  well  and  made  an  excellent  stand.  Oats 
were  again  used  as  a  nurse  crop,  but  were  cut  about  the  tenth 
of  July,  for  hay,  and  excellent  hay  it  made  for  the  alfalfa  had 
made  a  growth  of  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  and  cured  well 
with  the  oatsl.  About  the  30th  of  August^,  the  alfalfa  had 
made  a  rank  gro^vth  and  much  was  in  bloom.  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  cuttin^2:  it  at  this  time,  though  the  acre  yielded  nearly 
two  tons  of  well  cured  hay,  it  did  not  make  sufficient  subsequent 
growth  for  winter  protection..  Much  damage  was  wrought  by 
the  open  weather  and  ice  of  the  winter  of  1905  and  19'06, 
and  my  alfalfa  suffered  with  most  of  the  other  seedings  of 
clover  and  grass  in  our  neighborhood 

Examining  roots  for  nodules  I  found  some  on  plants  on 
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land  which  had  been  inoculated  with  soil,  and  fully  as  many 
on  land  which  had  not.  Sweet  clover  is  common  along  the 
roadl  way  in  this  neighborhood  and  I  believe  nodules  will  de- 
velop naturally. " 

These  experiments  have  proven  to  mo  that  alfalfa  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  Outagamie  county,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence gained  and  the  advice  of  successful  growers,  I  hope  soon 
to  see  it  established  as  a  permanent  crop. 


ALFALFA. 

W.  S.  MARSHALL,  DELTON,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

Amount  seeded,  three  and  one-half  acres.  S'oil,  a  sandy 
loam  with  marl  subsoil  shaded  off  to  gravel  and  sandi  at  the 
depth  of  four  feet.  Land  has  been  unde/  cultivation  for  fifty 
years,  the  last  five  in  pasture  grass  upon  which  cattle  and  hogs 
were  pastured. 

Three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  steam  ground  bone  and 
fifty  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  of  potash  were  used  as  top 
dressing  before  plowing.  Sod  turned  over  early  in  April, 
well  harrowed  and  pulverized  directly  after  plowing.  Seeded 
May  8th,  using  twenty  pounds  per  acre  of  fresh  'No.  1  seed 
purchased  in  western  Kansas.  Five  wagon  loads  of  earth 
from  a  roadside  sweet  clover  patch  were  used  for  purpose  of 
inoculation.  Five  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  fine  ground 
limestone  were  evenly  drilled  in  and  harrowed  well  before  seed 
was  sown.  Seed  sown  broadcast  with  wheelbarrow  seeder. 
Ground  harrowed  over  once  with  spring  tooth  weedier,  then 
rolled,  completed  the  seeding.  Result,  a  good  stand.  Plants 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in'heigth  at  seven  weeks,  with  tap 
roots  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length.  At  this  age  most  of 
the  plants  showed  bacteria  nodules  on  roots.  Plants  well  in 
bloom  July  26th  but  very  weedy.  Plot  was  mowed  and  the 
crop  of  weeclis  and  alfalfa  removed  from  the  ground.  About 
ten  square  rods  near  center  of  field  were  eaten  out  by  grubs  and 
will  have  to  be  re-seeded  in  the  spring.  Other  than  this  the 
field  was  covered  with  a  good  s-rowth  of  alfalfa  plants  when 
fall  came,    A  careful  examination  of  the  plants  in  different 
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parts  of  the  field  showed  practically  every  root  well  stocked 
with  bacteria  nodules,  proving  that  the  sweet  clover  inocula- 
tion was  a  complet/e  success.  I  have  had  long  experience  with 
alfalfa  in  Texas  and  have  never  seen  a  plot  of  alfalfa  showing 
a  more  perfect  inoculation  than  did  this  field.  This  plot  was 
grown  without  a  nurse  crop. 


ALFALFA. 

WM.  F.  KENK^  SUN  PRAIRIE,  DANE  COUNTY. 

Our  experience  with  alfalfa  is  rather  limited  We  sowed 
a  small  patch  two  years  ago  last  spring,  about  a  three-quarters 
of  an  acre^  one  half  was  sown  to  American  grown  seed  and 
the  other  half  to  Turkestan  alfalfa.  There  never  was  at  any 
time  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  two  patches,  both  in  pro- 
duction of  hay  and  in  vigor  of  growth.  There  also  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  wintering  qualities  of  the  two  varieties.  About 
the  time  the  grain,  which  was  sown  as  a  nurse  crop,  was  six 
inches  high  there  appeared  a  weed  on  the  patch  where  the  Tur- 
kestan alfalfa  was  sown,  somewhat  resembling  wild  mustard. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  these  weeds  are  noxious,  as  we 
pulled  them  up  promptly  by  the  roots  as  soon  as  they  were  sev- 
eral inches  above  ground.  The  alfalfa  on  both  plots  showed 
a  vigorous  growth  the  first  season  after  sowing,  but  rusted 
quite  badly  in  midsummer  and  was  then  promptly  cut  and 
then  threw  up  a  new  growth  of  vigorous  leaves. 

The  two  patches  gave  two  cuttings  and  about  one  half  of  the 
piece  yielded  three  cuttings  of  hay  the  first  season  after  sow- 
ing, but  upon  examination  of  the  roots  it  was  found  that  but 
few  nodules  were  on  the  roots,  which  probably  accounts  for  a 
somew^hat  light  crop  of  hay.  This  absence  of  nodules  was  the 
same  in  both  patches,  neither  of  them  showing  but  few. 

The  second  year  the  alfalfa  patches  yielded  three  cuttings 
of  hay  but  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white  clover  began  to 
come  through  seriously  choking  the  alfalfa  in  some  places'. 

The  plants  seemed  to  survive  the  winter  well,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  blue  grass  and  white  clover  running  in,  would  b^ 
a  nice  stand. 
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I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  in  seeding  a  patch  of  alfalfa  to  se- 
lect a  piece  of  ground  that  is  comparatively  free  from  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover,  as  they  are  bound  to  come  through  the 
alfalfa  and  choke  it  out  in  time. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  use  American  grown  seed  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper  and  just  as  good  as  Turkestan,  sowing  on  a 
well  fertilized  piece  of  ground,  free  from  the  grasses  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  inoculate  the  ground  with  dirt  secured 
from  a  patch  that  has  previously  grown  alfalfa. 


ALFALFA. 

C.  E.  FISHER,  EVANSVILLE^  ROCK  COUNTY. 

I  always  like  to  listen  to  the  experience  of  others,  so  I  will 
in  a  brief  way  tell  of  my  experience  with  alfalfa  in  Rock 
county. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  I  secured  enough  seed  from  the  Ex- 
periment Association  to  sow  one-half  acre.  When  the  Short 
Course  closed  and  I  returned  to  my  home,  my  father  and  I 
cllecided  to  try  an  experiment  on  live  acres  of  well  drained  soil. 
We  purchased  the  rest  of  our  seed  from  a  local  seedsman.  The 
seed  was  tested  and  gave  good  results,  each  test  averaging  be- 
tween ninety-eight  and  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  field  wa.s  plowed  in  the  spring  and  dragged  and  rolled 
thres  times.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  we  sowed  the 
alfalfa  seed  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  pounds  per  acre.  As  a 
nurse  crop  we  sowed  three  pecks  of  barley  per  acre.  The  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  seed  bed  taught  us  a  valuable  lesson 
in  fitting  the  ground  previous  to  sowing  or  planting  any  seeds. 
The  barley  and  alfalfa  were  put  beside  a  field  of  barley,  sown 
several  diays  before  the  alfalfa  and  barley  for  experiment.  The 
barley  sown  as  a  nurse  crop  germinated  and  appeared  above 
ground  before  the  crop  sown  on  the  ground  that  was  not  so 
well  prepared  before  sowing  the  barley.  We  cut  the  nurse 
crop  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe  enough  to  secure  good  grain.  The 
barley  was  set  up  in  small  shocks  and  stacked  as  soon  as  it 
was  dry  enough.  As  the  shocks  were  left  in  the  field  only  a 
short  time  we  did  not  find  many  of  the  alfalfa  plants  killed, 
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where  the  shocks  stood  When  I  left  home  in  December  to 
complete  the  Short  Course  we  had  a  promising  stand  of  alfalfa. 

We  did  not  iuocnlate  the  soil  as  sweet  clover  grows  in  abun- 
dance along  the  roadsides. 


ALFALFA. 

ALBERT  EINFELDT,  GREENWOOD,  CLARK  COUNTY. 

Mr,  President,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Experime^it  Association : 
My  experience  with  alfalfa  dates  back  three  years  to  the 
time  my  brother  took  the  Farmer's  Course  and  incidentally 
contracted  the  ^^Tfalfa  fev.er  from  Brofe&sor  Moore,  conse- 
quently in  the  following  spring  w^e  seeded  two  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  to  alfalfa  (Turkestan)  using  wheat  as  a  nurse 
crop  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  The  land  is  high  and 
rolling  enough  to  drain  well,  it  is  a  clay  loam  with  clay  sub- 
soil. The  alfalfa  made  a  good  start,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
pro|)er  bacteria  it  died  out  quite  extensively  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  but  desiring  to  see  the  outcome  we  left  it  as  it 
was  and  although  the  next  year  we  harvested  a  good  crop  of 
hay  still  over  one  half  of  it  was  clover.  This  field  was  brok- 
en up  that  fall  and  last  spring  seeded  again  in  the  same  way, 
using  twenty  pounds  of  American  alfalfa  seed  per  acre,  A 
part  of  the  field  I  inoculated  with  some  soil  shipped  me  from 
the  Experiment  Station  farm,  and  seemingly  the  alfalfa  was 
a  little  better  there  than  ii;  other  parts  of  the  field,  but  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  nurse  crop,  as  it  was 
Bomewhat  lighter  on  that  place.  The  alfalfa  now  is  a  good 
stand  over  the  whole  field  with  well  developed  nodules  on  the 
roots,  and  we  are  expecting  great  things  from  that  small  piece 
of  land.  We  hope  to  demonstrate  that  alfalfa  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  the  best  dairy  country  of  the  world;  northern 
Wisconsin. 
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ALFALFA. 

J.  D.  BECJITOLT,  MONROE,  GREEN  COUNTY. 

Memhers  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  will  ill  a  brief  way  relate  my  experience  in  the  groAving 
of  alfalfa.  This  is  an  important  crop  and  is  going  to  continue 
to  grow  in  importance  as  the  land  rises  in  value  and  farming 
becomes  more  intense.  A  large  yield  of  protein  can  be  tak- 
en from  the  land  without  taking  out  the  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents to  any  great  extent.  Being  a  legume  it  adds  great  quan- 
tities of  available  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

The  first  alfalfa  which  we  grew  in  Wisconsin  was  in  1903. 
This  was  a  small  patch  about  I/2  ^cre.  The  soil  was  well  pre- 
pared and  sown  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  without  a  nurse  crop.  This  did  well,  but  the  weeds  gave 
us  some  bother  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
much  better  to  sow  with  a  nurse  crop,  barley  being  prefer- 
able. The  soil  was  not  artifically  inoculated  for  the  reason 
that  sweet  clover  grows  wild  everywhere  it  is  given  a  chance. 
I  may  say  that  this  original  patch  has  not  been  plowed  under 
to  date,  but  we  are  going  to  this  coming  spring. 

The  seed  which  I  received  from  the  Association  last  year 
gave  a  germinating  test  of  ninety-seven  per  cent.  It  was  sovm 
on  a  dark  sandy  loam.  It  is  well  drained  and  lies  toward  the 
south.  This  land  was  not  inoculated  as  the  land  was  previous- 
ly cropped  with  alfalfa.  The  soil  was  spring  plowed  and  well 
worked  up  followed  by  a  ho  drill,  sowing  I-V2  bushels  of  bar- 
ley to  the  acre  as  a  nurse  crop.  This  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
flood  and  then  eighteen  pounds  of  Jilfalfa  seed  was  sown  to  the 
acre.  A  final  harrowing  finished  the  work  of  sowing.  The 
work  of  sowing  was  done  as  early  as  possible  being  the  10th  of 
April.  The  nurse  crop  was  allowed  to  ripen  and  a  good  yield- 
resulted.  After  the  nurse  crop  was  removed  the  alfalfe  made 
a  vigorous  growth,  but  another  factor  entered  the  game  at  this 
point  which  was  weeds  and  plenty  of  them. 

I  allowed  the  alfalfa  and  weeds  to  grow  together  till  the 
last  part  of  August  when  I  ran  over  the  land  with  a  mower  and 
clipped  it  all  off,  leaving  the  proceeds  on  the  soil  to  wilt  down 
and  conserve  moisture.  After  this  the  alfalfa  made  a  rapid 
growth  and  when  winter  set  in  there  was  several  inches  growth 
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to  act  as  a  cover  crop.  Wc  have  always  used  the  American 
variety;,  and  knov^  nothing  ahout  the  Turkestan. 

We  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  this  field  and  that  is 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  alfalfa  on  land  that  is  low  in 
fertility  One  end  of  this  fieldi  has  a  poor  spot  in  it  and  the 
i"(isult  is  that  alfalfa  is  weak  and  thin  there. 

To  grow  alfalfa  most  successfully  we  must  duplicate  as 
near  as  possible,  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  west.  Out 
west  they  have  mild  winters  and  well  drained  rich  land.  We 
cannot  duplicate  their  winters,  Imt  we  can  furnish  the  ydants 
a  cover  to  protect  them  from  the  cold. 


^APID  STRIDES  MADE  UST  BARLEY  CULTURE- 
BARLEY  CENTERS  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

E.  A.  MOOKE. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  been  putting  forth 
especial  efforts  in  the  way  of  improving  the  barley  crop  Xew 
varieties  of  barley  have  been  bred  to  take  the  place  of  many  of 
the  mixed  varieties  now  in  use.  The  improved  Manshury  and 
Oderbrucker  barleys  are  rapidly  replacing  the  old  mixed  bar- 
leys of  the  state  an';l)  are  giving  yields  varying  from  five  to 
ten  bushels  more  per  acre.  Pedigreed  varieties  of  barley  have 
been  bred  at  the  Station  farm,  which  give  great  promise  and 
as  soon  as  these  varieties  can  be  grown  in  large  quantities, 
they  will  be  disseminated  throughout  the  state. 

We  feel  at  the  present  time  that  great  barley  centers  should 
be  established  in  various  counties  of  the  state  where  farmers 
in  whole  townships  will  grow  just  one  selected  breed  of  barley, 
j'liis  will  enable  maltsters  and  other  purchasers  of  barley  to 
get  one  even  uniform  grade. 

Dr.  David  Fairchild  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  co-operating  with  the  Experiment  Station 
in  the  breeding  and  dissemination  of  good  brewing  barleys 
and  we  look  for  much  improvement  over  the  barleys  now  grown 
for  this  purpose. 
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CO-OPEKATIVE  AVOKK  AVITII  THE  XL  S.  DEPT.  OF 
AGRICULTURE  WITH  BREWING  BARLEYS'. 

C.  p.  NOliGORI)^  SPECIAL  AGENT,  ^lADISON,  DANE  COUNTY. 

The  barley  of  the  barley  markets  and  barley  raising  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  in  a  singular  chaotic  and  mixed  con- 
dition. Not  a  single  pnro  race  of  barley  is  in  general  cultiva- 
tion today. 

The  terms  Manchuria,  Scotch,  Oderbrucker  and  Chevalier 
though  some  of  them  representing  comparatively  good  yielders 
are  nevertheless  but  mixtures  of  several  distinct  botanical  va- 
rieties or  races  which  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other  in 
their  yield,  maturing,  malting  and  brewing  qualities. 

At  the  first  glance  this  does  not  appeal  to  the  farmer  as  af- 
fecting him  seriously.  He  applies  the  old  argument 
which  has  kept  the  scrub  cow  so  long  on  our  farms  and  advo- 
cates leaving  it  alone.  Looked  at  in  its  relation  to  the  market 
and  the  maltster  who  sets  the  standards  for  the  market,  the 
question  appears  much  more  serious.  It  is  found  that  each 
variety  in  the  mixture  has  its  own  period  of  germination,  one 
k(^]]]e]  requiring  four  days  to  develop  as  far  as  the  maltster  re- 
cinirrs  while  another  requires  eight  days.  At  whatever  time  the 
maltster  discontinues  the  germination  he  will  have  a  part  of  his 
malt  either  germinating  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  In  either 
case,  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  the  valuable  qualities  sou^it  for 
in  the  barley.  Moldis,  bad  flavor  and  innumerable  other  serious 
evils  also  follow  upon  the  condition.  The  general  markets  have 
shown  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  mixture  and  degen- 
erated condition  of  barleys  is  increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, despite  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  a  few  of  our 
agricultural  colleges. 

There  is  therefore,  ample  room  for  a  better  barley  on  our 
markets  and  a  very  definite  demand  backed  by  a  liberal  price 
has  arisen  for  an  improved  barley.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
it  may  be  cited  that  the  last  few  years  the  Pabst' Brewing  Co., 
of  Milwaukee  has  paid  seventy  cents  for  a  superior  barley  ob- 
^ained  from  Montana  while  the  highest  market  price  for  com- 
mon barley  has  been  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  the  co-operative  work  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
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tion  to  obtain  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the 
barley  areas  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin  in  particular, 
a  barley  which  will  command  this  high  price  in  tho  markets  of 
the  United  States.  Not  only  is  there  a  need  of  bettering  the 
products  going  into  our  own  markets,  but  also  those  going  into 
European  markets.  According  to  consular  reports,  our  bar- 
leys are  demanding  a  price  far  below  the  market  price  of  the 
best  Bavarian  and  Jioliemian  barleys  in  Europe.  The  cost  of 
freight  per  bushel  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  is 
only  about  nine  cents  while  the  prices  paidJ  for  good  malting 
barley  in  Bavaria  are  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  bushel  higher 
than  those  in  America.  Recent  laws  in  England  requiring 
the  use  of  pure  malt  is  opening  that  market  to  a  good  quality 
of  barley.  It  is,  therefore,  time  for  us  to  better  ourselves  and 
place  on  these  markets  a  barley  which  will  have  a  reputation 
and  will  capture  and  hold  these  markets  for  us. 

The  utter  annihilation  of  the  barley  industry  on  the  small 
farms  in  the  east  by  the  great  level,  fertile  grain  areas  of  the 
west  where  the  use  of  improved  machinery  is  possible,  indicate 
to  us  the  possibility,  almost  certainty,  that  given  an  equally 
good  variety  of  grain  these  same  ^.rain  areas  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  small  farms  of  Europe  with  their  primitive 
methods  even  with  the  necessary  disadvantage  of  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  for  us  to  find  the  evils  with  our  present  barleys  and  rem- 
edy them. 

Keports  from  Europe  agree  with  the  same  from  maltsters 
and  brewers  in  America  regarding  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
germination  and  other  evils  consequent  upon  the  serious  mix- 
ture of  our  present  barleys.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
remedy  lies  in  the  introduction  of  pure  races  of  superior  brew- 
ing barleys  into  the  barley  areas  of  the  United  States. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  attack  the  problem  by  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  work: 

1.  The  importation  of  pure  races  of  barley. 

2.  Ths  breeding  of  pure  races  of  barley. 

3.  The  lesting  of  pure  races  of  barley  for  yield  and  malt- 

ing. 

4.  The  establishment  of  large  barley  centers  for  each  var- 

iety. 

5.  Dissemination  of  information  on  culture  and  care. 

By  pure  races  of  pedigreed  barley  we  mean  such  asi  origina- 
ted from  a  single  seed  and  has  passed  through  a  rigorous  course 
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of  selection.  We  propose  to  carry  on  our  breeding  work  here  at 
this  station^  along  two  detinite  lines;  hrst,  by  line  breeding, 
and  second,  by  liybridization.  The  process  of  line  breeding 
which  we  intend  to  carry  out  is  that  first  carried  out  in  this 
country  by  Prof.  W.  iVi.  Hays,  Asst.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
while  he  was  Agronomist  at  the  JMinnesota  Station.  It  con- 
sists of  g/owing  the  progeny  of  a  single  seed,  and  weeding  out 
carefully  each  year  the  poorer  plants  while  the  strongest  and 
most  desirable  plants  are  retained.  Thus  within  five  or  six 
years  sulhcient  seed  of  a  superior  quality  can  be  secured  to  sow 
one-twentieth  of  an  acre. 

The  process  of  hybridization  consists  in  fertilizing  one 
flower  with  pollen  from  another  thus  by  selecting  two  plants 
which  have  each  desirable  qualities  we  are  able  to  combine  the 
two  and  produce  a  stronger  and  more  desirable  progeny. 

We  propose  thus  to  work  toward  the  ideal  of  securing  after 
a  few  years  some  desirable  variety. 

Professor  Moore  has  been  at  work  the  past  six  years  and,  as 
a  result  has  now  the  only  pediigree  barleys  produced  in  the 
state.  During  these  years  he  has  been  steadily  but 
quietly  working  and  has  now  sutiicient  pedigTeed  seed  of  four 
varieties  to  sow  one-tenth  acre  of  each  the  coming  summer. 
These  varieties  are  Oderbrucker,  Manchuria,  Golden  Queen 
and  Silver  King.  These  quantities  are  somewhat  small  as  yet 
when  we  consider  stocking  the  whole  United  States  or  even 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  with  them,  and  the  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  with  varieties  still  to  be  produced  is  still  far- 
ther in  the  distance. 

We  have,  however,  learned  of  a  great  work  which  has  been 
done  in  Sweden  by  Br.  Atterberg  and  his  successor  Dr.  Hjal- 
mar  Nilson  of  Svalof,  Sweden.  These  men  have  now  avail- 
able and  in  circulation  in  Sweden  a  number  of  choice  varieties 
of  pedigreed  barleys.  The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture intends  to  make  use  of  these  varieties  in  its  work 
with  barleys  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  now  at  Washington, 
2200  pounds  of  each  of  seven  varieties  of  pedigreed  barleys 
with  which  we  are  ready  to  begin  work.  These  barleys  we 
intend  to  test  thoroughly  in  the  barley  areas  of  the  United 
States  making  a  careful  study  of  their  yields,  plant  character- 
istics and  adaptability  to  the  varying  enviromnents  of  soil  and 
climate  found  throughout  our  country,  for  we  find  that  grains 
change  materially  under  changes  of  environment. 

With  this  in  view,  we  have  during  the  past  few  months  ar- 
ranged to  test  these  seven   varieties   at  thirty-five  places 
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throu^liout  the  United  States.  These  experiments  are  placed 
60  that  we  may  have  the  widest  possible  variation  of  latitude 
without  change  of  longitude.  We  have  for  instance  one  or 
more  experiments  in  each  of  the  states  extending  from  Texas 
on  the  south  to  the  northern  boundry  of  North  Dakota  on  the 
north.  We  have  also  a  series  of  experiments  extending  from 
Washington,  D.  to  California.  These  experiments  will  be 
visited  diuring  the  growing  season  and  a  careful  study  made  of 
the  yield  and  characteristics.  Similar  tests  from  year  to 
year  with  comparison  will  finally  give  us  data  by  which  we 
may  make  a  wise  choice  of  the  variety  to  locate  in  any  of  the 
barley  areas  of  the  United  States.  J^ot  only  do  we  intend  to 
conduct  tests  for  yields,  but  we  plan  to  subject  our  varieties  to 
the  most  rigid  tests  for  the  market,  disseminating  them  by 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  maltsters  and  brewers  for  malt- 
ing and  brewing  tests.  We  have  with  this  in  mind,  arranged 
with  Mr.  Otto  Toepfer  near  Madison  to  grow  tv^nty  acres 
of  three  varieties  namely,  Hanchen,  Primus  and  Princes.  The 
Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee  has  promised  to  conduct 
a  test  for  us  and  a  number  of  others  stand  ready  to  make  simi- 
lar tests. 

Thus  after  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  actual  market  value 
of  each  of  our  pedigreed  varieties  as  to  malting  and  after  deter- 
mining the  yield  and  other  characteristics  on  various  soils  and 
under  varying  environments,  we  shall  be  able  to  locate  in  each 
barley  growing  section  the  barley  which  will  be  best  for  that  sec- 
tion and  which  will  bring  the  best  price  on  the  market. 

We  shall,  therefore,  pursue  for  the  whole  United  States,  the 
policy  which  Prof.  Moore  is  planning  to  carry  out  in  this  state, 
namely  to  establish  large  areas  in  the  barley  growing  sections 
of  the  United  States,  where  only  one  variety  of  barley  shall  be 
grown.  Thus  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  pure  the  varieties  which 
we  introduce  into  each  area  as  pure  varieties. 
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MARKETING  THE  BARLEY  CROP. 

OTTO  TOEPFER^  MADISON^  DANE  COUNTY. 

The  past  history  of  barley  markets  have  shoAvn  a  variation  np 
and  down  with  many  a  long  period'  of  depression.  The  main 
market  has  usually  been  created  by  the  brewing  interests.  In 
the  past  barley  was  thought  of  little  value  for  anything  but 
malting  and  brewing,  but  we  have  of  late  years  been  learning 
that  barley  is  one  of  our  best  feeds.  Hence,  has  arisen  a  new 
demand  upon  the  market  and  a  consequent  stimulant  for  bring- 
ing and  holding  up  the  price. 

The  Wisconsin  Grain  and  Warehouse  Commission^  which 
organization  is  established  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  deter- 
mines to  a  large  extent  the  market  classification  of  barleys  as 
it  does  with  other  grains.  According  to  their  determination 
barleys  are  today  classified  upon  the  market  as  feeding  and 
malting  barleys,  and  under  each  of  these  classifications  are 
grades  one,  two,  and  three. 

For  grade  'No.  1  the  requirements  are  that  the  barley  shall 
b3  plump,  bright,  clean  and  free  from  foreign  seeds,  and  weigh 
not  less  than  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

No.  2  must  be  sound,  of  healthy  color,  reasonably  clean  and 
free  from  foreign  seeds,  and  test  not  less  than  forty-six  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel. 

No.  3  shall  include  all  slightly  shrunken  and  otherwise  dam- 
aged barley  not  good  enough  for  No.  2  and/  shall  test  not  less 
than  forty-four  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

For  feeding  barley  the  standard  is  not  so  high  as  the  re- 
quirements for  No.  1.,  the  barley  shall  be  reasonable  sweet 
and  sound  and  weigh  forty  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

No.  2  shall  include  all  barley  which  is  for  any  reason  unfit 
for  malting  purposes  and  may  include  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
foreign  grains  and  seeds.  The  great  emphasis  which  is  at 
present  being  placed  upon  the  feeding  value  of  barley,  and  the 
iMjiLy  experiments  upon  this  subject  will  soon  give  an  addition- 
al value  to  the  feeding  bnrlcy,  which  has  the  highest  per  cent 
of  protein.  And  barleys  will  gain  a  known  reputation  for 
feeding  barleys  according  to  the  amount  of  protein  which  each 
contains.  In  this  contest  Oderbrucker,  with  a  protein  test  of 
fifteen  per  cent  will  stand  high  at  Chicago.    The  average 
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prices  of  ISTo.  1  malting  barley  during  the  months  of  June  to 
December,  1906,  has  been  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  cents. 
The  year  1905  the  same  barley  averaged  about  forty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  Feed  barley  No.  1  has  averaged  forty-one  cents, 
while  last  year  the  average  was  thirty-seven  cents  showing  in 
all  a  gain  in  price  the  present  year  over  the  preceding. 

While  it  is  important  that  we  shall  know  something  of  the 
general  market  requirements  it  is  most  important  for  us  as 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  members  of  the  Experiment  Associa- 
tion to  discuss  this  matter  from  a  standpoint  of  the  seed 
market. 

Wisconsin  is  not  a  great  prairie  state  where  grain  can  be 
produced  upon  a  vast  acreage  and  handled  on  an  exceeding- 
ly large  scale,  by  the  most  improved  machinery.  We  cannot^ 
therefore,  expect  to  compete  most  successfully  with  our  sister 
states  of  the  west  upon  the  general  market.  But  we  have  an 
advantage  which  our  location  gives  to  us  in  growing  seed 
grains.  Wisconsin  is  situated  far  to  the  north  within  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  with  a  soil  which  sup- 
plies to  the  grains  the  proper  proportion  of  the  elements  of 
nourishment.  Because  of  this  we  must  become  a  great  seed 
growing  state,  and  strive  to  learn  and  emphasize  the  accom- 
plishments which  tend  toward  that  end.  Some  of  us  can  al- 
ready bear  testimony  to  the  profitableness  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  from  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  way  been  able  to  more 
than  double  the  prices  on  our  products.  Now  there  are  some 
properties  of  our  grains,  which  we  must  look  after  very  care- 
fully, if  we  are  to  continue  this  business.  The  first  and  foremost 
of  these  is  isecuring  a  continual  high  germinating  power  of  our 
grains.  We  cannot  expect  to  sell  seed  grain  testing  but  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  to  the  same  man  twice.  We  must 
keep  it  at  least  above  ninety  per  cent.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  using  care  in  harvesting,  stacking,  threshing  and  storing. 
We  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  sell  grains  for  seed,  if  our  seed 
is  gradually  losing  its  plumpness  because  we  do  not  use  care 
in  cleaning  and  take  out  the  small  kernels  before  sowing. 
Plumpness  is  one  of  the  prime  characteristics  and  must  be  se- 
cured even  if  you  must  separate  your  grain  with  a  fanning 
mill  before  selling.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  winning  policy 
for  all  our  seed  growers  to  practice  the  careful  cleaning  of  the 
grain,  which  they  sell  in  all  cases.  This  would  have  a  good 
influence  upon  the  buyers  and  lead  them  to  return  for  future 
purchases. 
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On  looking  back  npon  the  profits  of  the  past  year  we  find 
that  our  members  have  harvested  good  crops  of  barley  and  sold 
them  for  a  good  price.  The  prices  have  ranged  from  sixty-five 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  barley,  and  the  ability  of  the  grower  as  a  selling 
agent.  In  1905  the  price  was  about  one  dollar,  but  only  a  few 
parties  had  seed  barley  for  sale.  The  past  year  many  mem- 
bers have  had  Odcrbrucker  seed  barley  for  sale.  The  major- 
ity have  been  able  to  sell  all  and  more  than  they  have  had  on 
hand  for  seed.  These  who  failed  to  sell  in  many  cases  have 
not  exerted  themselves  in  advertising  their  prod-uct. 

The  reputation  of  Wisconsin  seed  barley  has  spread  far  and 
wide,  during  the  past  year,  calls  coming  to  us  from  as  far  dis- 
tant places  as  Utah  and  '^^Vashington.  The  grain  exhibit  and 
competition  at  our  annual  meetings  should  be  used  by  every 
member  of  the  association.  Every  member  should  have  grain 
here  and  show  it ;  he  should  also  exhibit  at  the  state  and  coun- 
ty fairs.  We  must  consider  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
therefore  -^o  your  best  to  satisfy  every  customer.  Do  better 
by  him  than  he  could  expect  you  to  do,  be  honesty  square  in 
every  dealing  and  your  customer  will  stay  by  you  and  the  As- 
sociation will  be  thus  benefited. 


HARVESTING  AND  THEESHING  BARLEY. 

L.  R.  ZERBEL^  MADISON^  DANE  COUNTY. 

Great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  harvesting  and  thresh- 
ing of  barley.  Too  little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
important  operation  as  a  great  deal  of  barley  has  been  dam- 
aged by  dew  or  rain  or  by  improper  handling  of  some  kind, 
therefore  the  selling  value  has  depreciated  materially.  An 
important  part  is  the  time  to  harvest.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  barley  should  never  be  cut  until  it  is  good  and  ripe, 
often  barley  is  cut  too  green  or  not  fully  matured  which  will 
make  for  malting  purposes  a  flinty  malt,  lacking  in  color  and 
flavor.  It  is  also  important  not  to  leave  barley  uncut  after 
it  is  ripe  as  it  will  discolor  easily  by  dew  at  that  stage.  The 
value  of  barley  for  malting  purposes  depends  on  the  color,  also 
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on  tho  test  of  germination  as  all  malting  barley  must  be 
sprouted  in  the  malt  house  and  prices  are  paid  for  it  accord- 
ingly, therefore,  it  is  well  to  let  barley  ripen  well  as  it  gives  a 
better  germinating  test.  Barley  should  be  well  shocked,  the 
sliocks  should  be  of  medium  size,  it  is  well  to  shock  the  barley 
soon  after  it  is  cut  so  as  to  protect  the  sheaves  from  the  weath- 
er. About  six  bundles  set  up  at  a  proper  angle,  one  bundle  on 
each  side  with  two  bundles  well  placed  on  top  of  the  lower 
eight  for  caps,  make  a  desirable  shock,  this  style  of  a 
shock  Avill  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  it  freely  which 
will  dry  out  the  bundles  in  a  short  time  so  that  they  can  be 
atackcd  without  remaining  in  the  field  exposed  to  the  weather 
long.  It  is  well  to  let  the  barley  dry  out  well  before  it  is  stack- 
ed. One  week  is  sometimes  sufficient,  this  of  course  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weather. 

For  brewing  purposes  barley  should  always  be  stacked  and 
allowed  to  go  through  a  sweat  before  it  is  threshed,  as  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  doing  so.  When  stacking  the  barley  it  is 
best  to  stack  the  cap  sheaves  separate  in  a  stack  called  ISTo.  2 
quality,  and  the  protected  bright  colored  bundles  in  a  stack  call- 
ed No.  1  quality.  This  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  grade  barley. 
If  the  discolored  cap  bundles  are  stacked  together  with  the 
bright  ones  it  will  be  impossible  to  grade  it  after  it  is  threshed 
and  cousBquently  a  diecline  in  value  of  the  discolored  and  dam- 
aged barley  that,  has  been  mixed,  mil  result.  In  stacking  it 
is  best  to  build  medium  sized  stacks,  about  seven  good  loads 
makes  a  stack  of  proper  size.  Stacks  should  not  be  built  too 
close  together,  buu  should  have  space  enough  between  them  so 
that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  between  them  which 
wj  find  is  a  great  help  in  curing  the  grain  for 
threshing.  Stacks  of  medium  size  dry  out  better 
and  also  save  labor  at  time  of  stacking  as  well  as  at  the  time 
of  threshing.  Care  and  good  judgTaent  should  be  exercised 
at  the  time  of  threshing',  especially  if  the  grain  is  dry.  The 
concaves  in  the  machine  should  not  be  set  too  close.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  take  out  some  of  the  teeth  from  the  concaves,  the 
speed  of  the  machine  should  be  reduced  so  that  the  kernels  are 
not  broken  nor  the  beards  clipped  off  too  close  to  the  kernels, 
which  is  detrimental  for  malting  purposes.  Damaged  and 
broken  kernels  if  put  in  the  malt  house  to  sprout  will  form  a 
mold  ouj  the  injured  parts,  which  is  not  wanted  by  the  malt- 
sters, nor  will  such  barley  grow  well  if  sown  in  the  ground. 
For  feeding  purposes  it  would  not  make  much  difference,  dis- 
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colored  and  broken  kernels  have  practically  the  same  feeding 
value  as  bright  colored  barley,  as  the  feedinc;  value  is  not 
changed  by  the  color,  but  the  price  is  for  malting  barley. 

The  difierence  in  price  paid  for  malting  and  feeding  bar- 
Icy  is  about  ten  cents  per  bushel,  sometimes  more  in  favor  of 
the  malting.  If  barley  is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  care  taken 
in  the  shocking  and  stacking,  and  a  little  common  sense  exer- 
cised at  the  time  of  threshing,  I  am  sure  it  would  mean  to  the 
farmer  a  revenue  far  in  excess  of  the  little  extra  labor  ex- 
pended. 


COOPEKATIVE  EXPERIMEISTTS  WITH  ODER- 
BRUCKER  BARLEY. 

H.  A.  MAIN,  FORT  ATKINSON,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

I  sowed  twelve  acres  of  Oderbrucker  barley  on  a  medium 
loam  soil  which  had  been  in  corn  the  previous  year.  I  took 
lots  of  pains  to  fit  my  land  and  did  not  sow  till  May  12th, 
when  the  ground  was  warm.  The  barley  grew  fast  and  was 
cut  the  latter  part  of  July.  We  threshed  fifty  bushels  by 
weight  per  acre  of  good  barley.  When  sowing  I  set  my  drill 
to  sow  two  bushels  per  acrei^  but  at  the  finish  had  to  sow  less 
to  make  my  seed  hold  ou1>.  * 

I  could  not  tell  the  difference  in  the  stand  between  that  sow- 
ed two  bushels  per  acre  and  where  less  was  sown. 


ODERBRUCKER  BARLEY. 

H.  J.  RENK,  SUN  PRAIRIE,  DANE  COUNTY. 

We  have  now  groA\TL  this  variety  of  barley  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, and  have  found  it  Veiy  isatisfactory.    We  h,ave  only 
grown  it  one  year  in  connection  with  other  varieties,  and  that 
8— E.  A. 
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being  the  Maiishiiry.  AVo  noticed  the  heads  wore  somewhat 
longer  and  heavier  than  the  Manshury  also  a  plumper  berry 
and  somewhat  stiffer  straw.  AVe  think  it  should  prove  espec- 
ially valuable  on  laud  that  is  in' only  a  moderate  state  of  culti- 
vation, as  it  appears  to  make  a  strong  vigorous  growth  the  fore 
part  of  the  season.  It  also  has  a  stro-ng  root  development  with 
lots  of  vitality,  uuikina^  it  especially  desirable  on  above  men- 
tioned soil.  As  a  yielder  we  consider  it  good,  perhaps  second 
to  none  in  that  respect. 

With  us  it  produced  very  nearly  thirty-four  bushels  per  acre 
bv  machine  measure,  on  rather  light  prairie  toil  which  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  as  much  per  acre  nor  as  plump  grain  as 
good  clay  soil.  It  is  a  ,good  malting  barley  as  has  been  shoAvn 
by  tests  made  by  an  Iristitute  of  Formentology  at  Chicago, 
and  has  considerably  higher  protein  content  than  is  usually 
found  in  other  l>arleys,  making  it  a  valnable  feed  for  stock 
when  discolored  or  otherwise  unmarketable. 


ODEKBEUCKEK  BAKLEY. 

p.  A.  DUKLETH,  MUKW^ONAGO,  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

What  I  can  say  regarding  the  Oderbrucker  barley  is  limited, 
but  what  I  have  seen  of  its  growth^  yield  and  quality  has  been 
satisfactory. 

I  obtained  one  hundred  pounds  of  seed  barley,  of  the  Oder- 
brucker variety  from  this  association.  This  amount  was  sown 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  pounds  per  acre.  This  was  of  course  a 
little  thin  seeding  for  the  kind  of  soil  I  used  for  the  trial  plot, 
but  as  I  wished  to  cover  a  certain  piece  of  land  with  the  seed  I 
had,  I  set  the  seeder  (broadcast)  accordingly. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  on  this  plot  was  part  clay  and  part 
black  soil,  the  lower  part  of  the  plot  was  underdlrained  and 
had  been  manured  the  previous  year  for  sweet  com,  spring 
plowed,  and  smoothed  with  a  smoothing  harrow  before  seeding. 
It  was  plowed  rather  too  wet  and  laid  un dragged  after 
plowing  over  Sunday.  This  made  it  lumpy  and  it  was  not  in 
the  best  of  condition  when  ^eededj  part  was  rolled  after  it  had 
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been  dragged  several  times,,  and  part  not  rolled  but  no  change 
was  noticed  in  the  stand  of  the  barley  on  the  rolled  and  unroll- 
ed parts.  ! 

Weather  was  favorable  after  seeding  and  it  came  up  strong 
and  with  good  color,  made  a  good  stiff  straw  which  stood  up 
exoelleiitly  both  on  the  lower  and  higher  parts  of  the  field.  It 
was  cut  July  14  and  at  that  time  it  was  evenly  ripened.  It 
yielded  forty  bushels  by  measure — measured  in  two  bushel 
sacks  from  the  threshing  machine,  same  wa.s  weighed  and  av- 
eraged 113  pounds  to  the  sack. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  yield,  considering  the  thin  seed- 
ing and  condition  of  seed  bed.  Its  quality  was  good,  kernels  be- 
ing plumper  and  more  of  a  imiform  in  size  than  the  common 
barley  raised  in  this  vicinity. 

Thoise  who  have  seen  this  barley  since  I  threshed  have  appre- 
ciated its  quality  and  a  good  demand  for  seed  exists. 

I  am  so  satisfied  wdth  the  trial  of  this  variety  this  year,  that 
I  will  try  ten  acres  of  it  next  year. 


ODEKBRUCKEK  BAELEY. 

p.  C.  NELSON,  MILLTOWN,  POLK  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Members,  Ladies  and  Genilemen: — 
I  will  in  a  few  words  give  my  experience  with  Oderbrucker 
barley.  I  received  in  the  spring  of  1906  two  bushels  of  barley 
from  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association, 
which  I  sowed  broadcast  April  2ord  on  seven-eighths  acres  of 
well-drained,  slightly  rolling,  clay  loam.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  sow  it  on  one  acrei,  but  I  had  the  machine  adjusted  so 
that  the  seed  ran  faster  than  I  thought  it  did. 

It  grew  well  to  a  height  of  about  three  and  one-half  feet,  it 
liad  a  well  filled  six  rowed'  spike  of  fine  kernels,  and  had  a 
clear,  strong  straw,  and.  stood  up  well  when  I  harvested  it 
July  25th.  I  stacked  it  August  14tli  and  threshed  it  Sept. 
27th,  and  received  forty-tw^o  bushels  of  good  barley. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  ^vi^h  Oderbrucker  barley,  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it. 
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ODEKBKUCKER  BARLEY. 

CLAKENCE  CLARK^  MARKESAN,  GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Experiment  Association'. — 
I  received  two  bushelis  of  Oderbnicker  barley  from  the  Asso- 
ciation last  year  which  sowed  one  acre.  The  soil  was  a  black 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  barley  was  sown  April  27th  on 
fall  plowed  land  that  haidl  been  to  corn  the  year  before.  It 
came  up  soon  and  grew  well,  heading  out  about  four  days  be- 
fore the  other  variety  in  the  next  field.  It  was  cut  before  the 
other  field  and  I  found  that  the  heads  were  longer  and  better 
filled.  The  Oderbrucker  barley  was  not  affected  much  with 
smut,  not  so  much  as  the  barley  in^  the  adjoining  field.  The 
barley  was  cut  the  25th  of  July  and  put  in  shocks  and  stood 
there  till  threshed ;  this  was  about  two  weeks  and  then  thresh- 
ed out  of  the  field.  I  secured  a  yield  of  forty-one  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  barley  in  the  next  field  which  I 
spoke  of  only  yielded  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  think  the  Oderbrucker  barley  is  the  best  for  Wisconsin 
for  it  is  a  large  yielder,^,  gets  ripe  early  and  is  of  a  good  quality. 


ODERBRUCKER  BARLEY. 

H.  E.  KRUEGER,  BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — ■ 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet^  so 
many  of  you  here  today,  and  tell  you  of  my  experience  with 
Oderbrucker  barley. 

Last  spring  it  was  my  ^ood  fortune  to  receive  from  this 
Association,  two  bushels  of  this  wonderful  barley.  April  25th 
I  sowed  it  bro'adcast  on  one  acre  of  fall  plowed  clay  loam  soil 
which  had  been  manured  the  fall  previous.  It  was  sown  along 
side  my  Manshury  barley  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  between 
the  two  varieties  so  as  not  to  get  them  mixed.    Both  varieties 
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were  seen  above  ground  the  same  time  and  no  difference  could 
b3  seen  until  it  was  ripe ;  then  the  Oderbrucker  seemed  to  have 
a  more  yellowish  hue  than  the  Manshury.  It  was  harvested 
July  24th,  both  varieties  ripening  the  same  time. 

The  Oderbrucker  wa.s  kept  separate  and  threshed  separate 
and  from  the  two  bushels  of  seed  I  got  forty-two  bushels.  The 
Manshury  only  yielding  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre  under  the 
same  conditions  which  shows  that  the  Oderbrucker  out-yielded 
the  Manshury  six  bushels  per  acre.  It  has  a  stiffer  straw  than 
the  Manshury.  Very  little  smut  was  noticeable.  Did  not 
rust,  stood  up  well  and  had  a  good  length  of  straw.  ' 

Analyses  made  by  the  Wahl-Henius  Institute  of  Ferment- 
ology  of  Chicago  showeid  the  Oderbrucker  barley  to  have  a 
protein  content  of  fifteen  per  cent,  two  per  cent  over  the  Man- 
shury. It  has  also  been  tested  for  malting  end  brewing  purpos- 
es, and  has  proven  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  this  barley  is  that  it  is  very  heavy  weighing  more 
per  measured  bushel  than  any  I  have  ever  raised. 


ODERBRUCKER  BARLEY. 

ROBERT   JAMISON,   APPLETON,   OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

Members  of  llie  Experimeir^l  Association: — 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  growing  Oderbrucker 
barley,  but  will  give  you  what  little  experience  I  have  had. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  I  received  two  bushels  cf  seed.  This 
was  sown  on  one  acre,  the  ground  was  high  and  sloping,  the 
soil  being  a  stiff  red  clay.  The  field  was  in  corn  the  previous 
year,  and  the  ground  was  fall  plowed,  and  well  disked  in  the 
spring  before  sowing.  The  barley  was  sown  the  27th  of  April, 
then  harrowed  and  rolled.  The  barley  grew  Avell  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Oderbrucker  barley  w^as  ahead  of  the  other 
variety.  The  straAv  and  blades  of  the  Oderbrucker  barley  wa^i 
similar  to  that  of  oats,  while  the  other  variety  of  barley  had 
fine  blades.  The  Oderbrucker  barley  did  not  ledge,  and  at 
cutting  time  was  three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the  other 
variety,  and  it  produced  more  straw  as  well  as  more  grain  to 
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the  acre.  The  Odorbriicker  barley  yielded  forty-four  bushels 
per*  acre,  which  I  consider  a  good  yield  on  account  of  being 
sown  so  late. 


ODEKBEUCKER  BARLEY. 

IVAN  J.  GRIMWOOD,  BRISTOL,  ILLINOIS. 

The  two  bushels  of  Oderbruck3r  barley  received  from  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Association  was  sown  April  18,  1906, 
on  %  of  an  acre  of  well  drained  clay  loam.  It  made  an  excel- 
lent growth  early,  but  was  held  down  later  by  need  of  water 
the  same  as  the  hay  crop  in  this  section.  It  was  harvested 
July  17th,  and  stood  in  tho  shock  until  August  28th.  The 
straw  was  rather  short  which  I  think  was  due  to  the  season. 
Twenty-two  bushels  were  threshed  from  the  %  acre  making  a 
yield  of  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  barlev  was  of  fine 
quality  and  was  all  saved  for  seed  pur[:)Gses  this  year. 

Barley  is  quite  a  new  crop  here,  but  many  are  commenc- 
ing to  raise  it  for  hog-feeding  and  with  a  yield  of  thirty-four 
bushels  per  acre  it  will  be  a  paying  crop  to  raise  when  the 
price  of  wheat  middlings,  tankage,  etc.,  are  considered. 

We  also  seedeidi  this  plot  to  alfalfa  and  the  barley  seems 
much  ahead  of  oats  for  a  nurse  crop  not  shading  the  ground 
so  much  and  being  harvested  earlier. 


ODERBRITCKER  BARLEY. 

ANTHONY  RIEK,  SPRING  GREEN,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  I  re- 
ceived two  bushels  of  Oderbrucker  barley,  which  I  took  to  my 
home  in  Sauk  County  to  carry  on  a  test.    The  seed  was  sown 
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on  a  plot  of  fall  plowed  ground,  covering  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre  of  a  heavy  clay  soil,  on  which  corn  had  been  grown 
the  year  previous 

This  was  not  just  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  barley  which 
was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  kernels  were  not  as  full 
and  plump  as  they  should  have  been,  but  it  was  the  only  plot 
I  couldj  devote  to  it.  The  weather  being  quite  favorable  the 
barley  came  up  fine,  and  made  a  splendi  1  growth  all  through 
the  season.  It  ripened  evenly  and  showed  no  smut.  The 
straw  is  quite  a  good  deal  stifier  than  in  most  varieties,  and 
although  it  was  lodged  by  some  heavy  stormis  it  Scood  up  better 
than  any  variety  I  have  seen  growing  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  crop  was  cut  July  26th  and  stacked  before  a  drop  of 
rain  had  fallen  upon  the  shocks.  This  plot  yielded  about  forty 
bushels  or  at  the  rate  of  about  forty-five  bushels  per  acre  which 
was  several  bushels  above  the  average  run  of  other  varieties. 
Although  no  rain  had  fallen  upon  the  barley  after  it  had  been 
cut  the  grain  after  threshing,  had  quite  a  dark  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  hue.  This  may  come  from  the  heavy  rains 
that  fell  while  the  barley  was  ripening,  but  I  lay  the  greatest 
part  to  the  clay  soil  as  most  barley  grown  in  our  district  has 
this  brownish  hae. 

Considering  iJl  points  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
consider  the  Oderbrucker  quite  superior  to  any  variety  I  have 
seen  grown  in  our  district. 


ODEEBEUCKEU  BARLEY. 

J.  O.  GANOSTAD,  DEERFIELD,  DATs^E  COUNTY. 

Last  spring  I  received  two  bushels  of  Oderbrucker  barley 
from  the  Experiment  Association,  which  gave  a  germination 
test  of  ninety-nine  percent.  I  sowed  the  barley  with  drill  on 
one  acre  of  clay  loam  soil,  fall  plowed. 

The  barley  came  up  nicely  and  gave  a  fine  even  stand.  It 
grew  rapidly  and  reached  the  height  of  about  three  and  one- 
half  feet.    It  dadn't  seem  to  ripen  quite  as  fast  as  the  other 
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variety  I  had,  but  the  heads  filled  out  better  and  became 
plump,  which  made  it  a  first  class  seed  barley. 

I  harvested  it  and  since  there  was  no  threshing  machine 
around  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time,  I  stacked  it  and 
about  four  weeks  later  I  threshed  out  forty-three  bushels  of 
fine  barley.  This  was  noli  the  highest  yield  of  Oderbucker 
barley,  but  was  far  superior  to  the  other  variety  I  had. 

The  Oderbrucker  barley  has  a  stiff  straw  and  does  not 
lodge  as  badly  as  most  varieties.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it, 
and  expect  to  put  in  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  it  this  year. 


THE  SEASON'S  BARLEY  CROP. 

IVAN   MCINTYRE,   FORT  ATKINSON",   JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Every  grower  of  barley  shouldl  test  his  seed  before  sowing. 
The  vitality  of  barley  is  more  easily  injured  by  heating  in 
stack  or  bin,  than  is  that  of  oats  or  wheat.  Age  too,  lowers  its 
vitality.  A  determination  of  the  seeds  power  to  grow,  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  future  crop. 
Samples  for  the  germination  test,  should  be  selected  from 
grain  which  has  been  previously  cleaned  and  graded-  Cleaned 
to  remove  light  and  immatured  barley,  weed  seeds  and  foreign 
material.  Graded  to  secure  the  plumpest  and  largest  seeds, 
a  uniformity  in  size  and  maturity  of  the  grain,  will  insure  an 
even  growth  and  maturity  of  the  cro]3. 

A  tester  for  testing  the  samples  can  be  easily  made  by  using 
two  tin  plates,  one  slightly  smaller  than  the  other.  Cotton 
flannel  pads  are  cut  of  the  same  size  as  the  inside  of  the  under 
plate.  The  pads  are  soaked  in  water  and  squeezed  to  remove 
surplus  moisture.  A  pad  is  put  in  bottom  of  larger  plate  and 
grain  sample  distributed  over  it.  Another  pad  is  placed  upon 
the  seed  and  the  smaller  plate  inverted  and  used  as  a  cover  to 
prevent  evaporation.  This  tester  should  be  placed  in  a  conven- 
ient place  where  the  temperature  is  between  74  and  80  degrees 
F.  Water  can  be  added  to  pads  when  they  become  somewhat 
dry.  A  record  of  the  test  should  be  kept  and  sprouted  seeds 
removed  from  day  to  day. 

The  germination  power  of  the  seed  having  been  settled,  the 
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preparation  for  the  sowing  of  the  same,  now  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  the  grower.  Barley  grows  best  on  a  fertile,  well 
drained,  slightly  sandy  soil,  which  may  have  been  recently 
manured.  Unlike  oats,  its  straw  is  short  and  will  not  lodge  as 
easily. 

Rotation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  growing  of 
barley.  It  should  not  follow  itself  too  closely.  This  is  more 
true  of  barley  than  other  of  our  common  cereals.  An  excell- 
ent rotation  is  clover  and  timothy  two  years,  corn  one  year  fol- 
lowed the  next  by  barley. 

What  ever  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be,  a  well  prepared 
seed  bed  is  necessary.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  and 
worked  until  a  deep,  well  pulverized,  level  seed  bed  is  obtained. 
Such  a  bed  will  most  efficiently  aid  in  supplying  the  necessary 
factors  for  germination,  heat,  moisture  and  oxygen. 

If  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  and  all  danger  of  se- 
vere weather  past,  the  barley  is  sow^ed.  A  drill  is  the  best 
implement  for  this  purpose,  as  it  distributes  the  seed  evenly 
and  at  a  imiform  depth.  The  depth  may  vary  to  suit  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  nearer  the  seed  to  the  moist  soil,  the  bet- 
ter. This  even  distribution,  at  a  uniform  depth,  promotes  an 
even  growth  and  maturity. 

The  rate  of  seeding  varies.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  using  two  bushels  per  acre.  A  very 
l]iin  seeding  is  apt  to  induce  excessive  tilling,  thus  causing  ir- 
regular and  late  rij)ening.  The  value  of  the  grain  for  brewing 
purposes  depends  entirely  upon  the  uniform  ripening  and  per- 
fect maturity. 

Such  a  testing  of  the  seed,  such  a  sowing  for  the  season's 
crop,  are  essential  for  the  realization  of  a  successful  harvest. 


^THE  CEDARS." 

Farm  lionie  nf  Mrs.  Eva  Lehmann,  Neosho,  Dodge  County. 

The  farm  known  as  ^'The  Cedars"  comprises  one  hundred; 
and  sixty  acres  of  fine  farming  lands  and  is  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Mrs.  Lehmann.  Besides  the  farm  home,  Mrs.  Lehmann 
owns  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  wdiicli  is  - usually  rented  so 
as  to  direct  to  better  advantage  the  home  farm. 
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Dairying  and  pure  bred  seed  grains  arc  the  specialties  upon 
the  farm.  At  the  present  time  the  herd  consists  of  forty-five 
head  of  cows  and  young  stock,  the  larger  number  of  which  are 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  Guernseys.  The  dairy  is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect  having  cream  separator  and  all  appliances  for 
keeping  the  dairy  products  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
First  prizes  were  won  on  the  butter  from  this  dairy  at  the  state 
and  Dodge  county  fairs.  Horses,  hogs  and  poultry  are  also 
kept  upon  the  farm  from  which  a  considerable  income  is  re- 
ceived. 

Oderbrucker  barley  and  Wisconsin  No.  4  oats  are  grown 
upon  the  farm  as  the  leading  grain  crops  and  alfalfa,  clover 
and  corn  are  leading  forage  crops. 


"THE  CEDARS" 


Mrs.  Lehmann  has  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Both 
sons  have  been  given  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  University 
training^  one  completing  the  Engineering  course  last  year,  and 
the  other  is  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

Mrs.  Lehmann  not  only  runs  an  up-to-date  farm,  but  is  an 
excellent  speaker  on  farm  topics  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  agricultural  meetings  in  general. 
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'^THE  ELMS.'' 

Farm  honu-  (;Vvncd  by  IToii.  R  D.  M^irshall,  Delton,  Sauk 

County. 

The  farm  known  as  ''The  Elms"  now  comprises  about  1400 
acres,  situated  in  the  town  of  Delton,  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin, 
It  is  the  property  of  Justice  K.  D.  Marshall,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  and  has  been  built  up  by  adding  to  the  old  Mar- 
shall homestead  of  120  acres  purchased  and  settled  on  by  Jus- 
tice Marshairs  father  in  1854.  It  has  been  farmed  continuous- 
ly by  the  Marshall  family  since  that  time.  The  farm  is  de- 
voted to  raising  and  finishing  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
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crops  are  corn,  oats  and  hay^  all  of  which  are  fed  upon  the 
farm.  There  are  over  500  acres  under  cultivation,  the  bal- 
ance in  blue  grass  pasture.  The  crops  grown  for  the  past  few 
years  are  much  better  than  those  grown  40  years  ago.  The 
land,  from  continual  manuring  and  clovering,  has  materially 
increased  in  fertility.  Justice  Marshall  passed]  his  boyhood 
on  this  farm,  spends  his  vacation  there,  and  takes  pride  in  be- 
ing classed  as  one  of  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  The  farm  is 
managed  by  W.  S.  Marshall,  elder  brother  of  the  Justice. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Ihjsincss  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Ass'xiation,  Thursday,  February  1,  1907,  2  P.  M.,  Agricul- 
tural Tlall. 

('a  I  loci  to  order  by  the  president,  A.  L.  Stone.  The  minutes 
of  rlu^  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted,  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing oi^cers  were  elected: 

President  A.  L.  Stone,  Madison. 

Vice-President  TI.  A.  Main,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

Secretary  ,  R.  A.  Moore,  Madison. 

Treasurer  H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac. 

On  motion  Mrs.  Eva  Lehmann,  Neosho,  Wis.,  and  S.  T. 
TJtsunomiya,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  were  made  honorary 
members  of  the  Experiment  Association. 

RESOLUTIOIs^S. 

The  following  resolutions  w^re  reported  by  the  Committee 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

Realizing  that  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  Association  in  the  growing  and  dissemination 
of  pure  bred  seed  grains,  that  the  yield  per  acre  has  been  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  past  five  years,  also  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  several  thousand  tests  in  the  state 
are  carried  on  annually  with  selected  grains  and  forage  plants, 
that  are  of  great  educational  value  to  neighboring  farmers, 
who  observe  these  tests, 

TiTEEEFOEE^  Be  It  Resolved^  That  we  urgently  request  the 
legislature  now  assembled  to  grant  such  additional  aid  as  is 
provided  for  in  Bill  No.  163  A,  now  pending  before  the  leg- 
islature, also  that  the  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  each  member  of  the  legislature. 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  Congressional  distribution  of  gar- 
den seeds  has  for  a  number  of  years  met  with  the  almost  united 
disapproval  of  practical  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States, 

W^iiEKEAs,  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  seed  thus  disseminated  has  been  inferior  in  char- 
acter and  of  ordinary  or  almost  worthless  varieties^ 
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Therefore  be  it  Kesolved,  By  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Association  in  annual  convention  assembled  that 
wo  heartily  condemn  the  present  practice  of  free  seed  distribu- 
tion. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each .  of  our  representatives  and  senators  in 
Congress. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  better  rural  highways  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  enhancement  of  land  values  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
low  cost  of  marketing  farm  produce, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  each  member  of  this  association  should  put  forth  his  best 
effoTts  without  interferring  with  his  private  undertakings,  to 
co-operate  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  in  the  interests  of 
rural  road  improvement. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

P.  A.  Dukleth,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  duly  accepted. 

Report  as  rendered  by  Treasurer,  February  7,  1907. 

Receipts. 


Money  in  treasury  February  9,  1906,  time  of 

last  meeting   $190  20 

Feb.  9.  From  members  as  fees   29  50 

Feb.  15.  From  Secretary  as  membership  fees.  ...  .,  18  00 

Feb.  28.  From  member  as  fee  ,  ,  60 

Mar.i  26.  From  members   as  fees   2  00 

Mar.  27.  From  Secretary  as  membership  fees   35  00 

Mar.  30.  From  member  as  fee.   50 

Apr.  9.  From  Secretary  as  membership  fees  ...  27  00 

Apr.  9.  From  S.  W.  Bolton,  18  lbs.  alfalfa  seed  3  00 

Apr.  20.  From  members  as  fees   1  00 

May  4.  From  member  as  fee   50 

June  21.  From  Clerk  as  membership  fees   15  00 


Total  receipts    $322  30 
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Disbursements. 

1906. 

Feb.  10.  To  O.  R.  Frauenheim  for  soed  com.  .  .  .$  1  50 
Feb.    10.    To  Ro'Senow   Bros.,    for    premiiiirLS  on 

grains   16  00 

Feb.    10.    To  W.  A.  Toole  for  premiums  on  grain.  3  00 

Feb.    10.    To  Fred  P.  Grebe  for  premiums  on  grain  12  00 

Feb.  10.  To  P.  A.  Dukleth  for  premium  on  grains  2  00 
Feb.    10.    To  W.  O.  Christiansen  for  premium  on 

grains   2  00 

Feb.  10.  To  J.  P.  Boiizelet  for  premium  on  grain  3  00 
Feb.    10.    To  O.  R.   Frauenheim  for  premium  on 

grains  .  .  .  *  6  00 

Feb.     10.    To  S'amuel  Stienstra  for  premium  on 

grain   4  00 

Feb.    10.    To  O.  C.  Feathers  for  premium  on  grain  1  00 

Feb.    10.    To  G.  Hanson  premium  on  grain   3  00 

Feb.    10.    To  Howard]    Palmer     for  premium  on 

grain      2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  George  Morris  for  premium  on  grain  2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  W.  H.  Stantorf  premium  on  grain.  1  00 

Feb.    10.    Td  Arthur  Cooper  premiums  on  grain..  5  00 

Feb.    10.    To  H.  B.  Smith  premium  on  grain  ....  2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  Floyd  McKichan  premium  on  grain.  50 

Feb.    10.    To  A.  M.  Anderson  premium  on  grain.  ,  2  50 

Feb.    10.    To  H.  E".  Longley  premium  on  grain.  .  .  1  00 

Feb.    10.    To  R.  IsT.  West  premiums  on  grains   11  50 

Feb.    10.    To  S'amuel  Herdrich  premium  on  grain.  1  00 

Feb.     10.    To    H.  W.  Meekin  premiums  on  grain.  .  9  00 

Feb.    10.    To  L.  P.  Martiny  premium  on  grain.  .  2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  Clyde  Akins  premium  on  grains.  .  .  .  3  50 

Feb.    10.    To  Ivan  Mclntyre  premium  on  grains.  .  50 

Feb.    10.    To  H.  F.  Kramer  premium  on  grain.  .  .  2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  V.  G.  Ellis  premiums  on  grain   3  00 

Feb.    10.    To  J.  H.  Mcl^own  premiums  on  grain.  .  8  00 

Feb.    10.    To  T.  F.  Koltes  premium  on  grain   2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  J.  M.  Keys  premium  on  grain.  ....  1  00 

Feb.    10.    To  W.  L.  Hlian  premiums  on  grain.  ...  4  00 

Feb.    10.    To  A.  L.  Greengo  premium  on  grain.  ...  50 

Feb.  10.  To  R.  J.  Schaefer  premium  on  grain.  .  .  2  00 
Feb.    10.    To  Gottlieb    Muehleisen    premiums  on 

grains     2t  00 

Teb,    10.    To  Clarence  Jordalep.  premium  on  grain  1  00 
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Fob.    10.    To  Louis  Risum  premium  on  grain.  ...  1  00 

Feb.     10.    To  Jas.  B.  Smiley  premiums  on  grain.  .  1  00 

Feb.    10.    To  C.  IT.  Howitt  premiums  on  grain.  .  .  9-00 

Feb.    10.    Toi  A.  B.  Hicken  premium  on  grain.  .  2  00 

Feb.    10.    To  Alex.  Kreuger  premium  on  grain  ...  1  00 

Feb.    10.    To  II.  L.  Spink  premium  on  grain   50 

Feb.    10.    To  Herman  Eoethel  premium  on  grain.  .  50 

Feb.  16.  To  Prof.  P.  G.  IIolde;n,  traveling  expenses  -20  00 
Mar.     8.    To  P.  A.  Dukleth,  expenses  incurred  by 

attending  annual  meeting   9  70 

Mar.   2o.    To  Idalyn  Bibbs,  general  office   expensts  10  00 

Apr.     7.    To  Democrat  Prtg.  Co,  shipping  tag's ...  300 

fJuiy   25.    To  Idalyn  Bibbs,  general  office  expenses.  10  00 

Sept.     5.    To  Idialyn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses.  ...  20  00 
Sept.  17.    To  R.  A.  Moore  for  advance  payment  on 
badges,    express     charges,^  freight 
charges   and   drayage  on  exhibit  to 

State  Fair   18  47 

'Nov.     1.    To  Challenge  Envelope  Co.,  for  seed  en- 
velopes  20  00 

1907. 

Jan.  9.  To  Loeb  &  McKay  for  certificate  books.  .  .  .  5.00 

Jan.  9.    To  Idalyn  Bibbs  for  offioa  expenses   10  00 

Total  disbursements   .  .  .$264  67 

Feb.  7.    Forward  total  n?ceiif)tfe  ■   ^322  30. 

Total  disbursements  .  .  .  .,   264  67 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer.  .  .  .  $57  63 


P.  A.  DUKLETH, 

Treas, 
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SE(JKETAUV\S  l^KPOUT  ON  STATE  AlMMiOIMII- 

ATIOK 

K.  A.  ]\Ioore,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  made  the  foUow- 
irjg  financial  report  which  was  duly  adopted. 

Mo'ncy  in  the  state  treasury  Jan.  20,  lOOG,  date  of  makin^^ 

last  report  $243.52 

State  appropriation  for  190G   1,000.00 

Total    $1243.52 

Disbursements. 

1906. 

Jan.    30    Milwaukee  Bag  Co.,  seed  grain  bags  $  81  12 

Jai.  30  Parsons  Ptg  Co.,  letterheads,  prog'ms,  etc  47  50 
Feb.    26     L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  judging  exhibit  and 

expenses    8  90 

Feb.    28    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services    5  00 

Mar.      5     Milwaukee  Bag  Co.,  500  cot.  pk.  sacks.  .  20  00 

Mar.    21    Mihvaukee  Bag  Co.,  300-2  bu.  grain  bags  29  25 

Mar.    28    Miss  Bibbs,  cleirical  services   5  00 

Apr.    23    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services   5  00 

May    28    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services   5  00 

June  23    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  ser^^ices    5  00 

July  2  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  1,000  lbs.  Barr  alfalfa  seed'  146  26 
July     2    Parsons  Ptg.  Co.,  letterheads,  mimeograph 

papers  ,  17  75 

July  24    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services    5  00 

Jul;^   31    E.  W.  Keyes,  Postmaster,  stamps   50  00 

Aug.     1    Dem.ocrat   Prtg.    Co.,    5,000   seed  gi-ain 

grower's  lists   ,  30  00 

Aug.   15  '  Democrat  Prtg.  Co.,  5,000  envelopes  ...  13  75 

Aug.   25    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services    5  00 

Sept.    5    R.  A.  Moore,  expenses  lecturing  at  Dill.  .  6  04 

Sept.     1    E.  C.  N'ielson,  10  enlarged  pictures  .  .  .  .  43  50 

S».pt.   17    A.  L.  Stone,  trav.  expenses.  State  Fair  .  .  15  15 

Sept.   17    R.  A.  Moore,  trav.  expenses.  State  Fair.  .  11  05 

Sept.   25    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  .  •   5  00 

Sept.   27    J.  P.  Bonzelet,  trav.  expenses.  State  Fair  8  95 
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oept. 

z7 

$569  22 

bept. 

H.  A.  Main,  trav.  expenses,  State  Fair. 

11 

89 

Uct. 

o 
O 

Ray  isT.  West,  trav.  expenses,  State  Fair 

10 

10 

Oct. 

255 

5 

r\(\ 
00 

In  ov. 

Zb 

5 

00 

jJec. 

OA 

5 

A  A 

AJec. 

oo 
zz 

Wis.  Exp.  Station,  600  bu.  barley  at  50c 

.  300 

Jan. 

-l  -\ 
1 1 

Democrat  Prtff.  Co.,  3,000  letterheads  .  , 

9 

AA 

00 

J  an. 

o  o 

zz 

M.  C.  Lilley  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  700 

47 

25 

Jan. 

23 

E.  W.  Keyes,  Postmaster,  300  Ic  stamps 

.  30 

00 

Jan. 

28 

Loeb  &  McKay,  envelopes,  programs,  entry 

tags  ^  ^  

25 

75 

Jan. 

28 

5 

00 

Feb. 

1 

1  

119 

92 

Total  

$1,143.13 

1907. 

Feb.  5    Total  receipts  in  State  Treasury  $1,243  52 

Total  disbursements  from  State  Treasury  .  .  1,143  13 


Balance  in  State  Treasurv  $  100.39 

9— E.  A. 
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DISPLAY  OF  GRAINS  AISjD  FORAGE  PLANTS  FOR 

1907. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Experiment  Association  was  the  display  of 
grains  and  forage  plants.  Approximately  two  hundired  dollars 
hdd  been  set  aside  for  premiums  to  be  paid  for  the  best  exhibits 
of  pure-bred  seed  grains.  The  quality  of  the  grain  displayed 
was  of  a  high  standard  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  exhibit 
was  such  that  the  Association  deems  it  advisable  to  continue 
this  line  of  effort. 

We  feel  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
the  dissemination  of  good  seeds  free  from  obnoxious  weeds 
that  have  been  grown  in  our  own  state. 

As  soon  as  the  Experiment  Association  demonstrates  to  the 
seedsmen  and  farmers  of  Wisconsin  that  good  seed  can  be 
groA\m  wdthin  our  borders  which  is  acclimated  to  our  home  con- 
ditions, it  mil  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  place  their  orders 
with  growers  from  other  states.  The  seedsmen  of  our  state 
and  of  adjoining  states  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  assist  in  the 
dissemination  of  home  grown  seeds  if  they  can  be  shown  that 
the  quality  is  equally  as  good  or  better  than  they  can  get  else- 
where. Realizing  the  great  improvement  that  can  be  made  in 
the  growing  of  farm  crops  we  trust  that  every  member  of  the 
association  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  every  possible 
manner  in.  the  production  of  choice  grains  and  forage  plants 
for  our  next  display.  I 


PARTIES   AWARDED   PREMIUMS   AT   THE   WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION  MEETING,  FEB.  7TH  AND  8TH,  1907. 

C-ass  la.— Best  %  peck  Swedish  Select  Oats  (Wis.  No.  4). 

First  premium— Emil  L.  Dreger,  Madison,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7   .$3  00 


Second        "       —J.  P.  Bonzelet,  Eden,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "       — C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "       — H.  F.  Kramer  Bloomer,  Wis.   . . .  50 

Class  lb.— Best  %  peck  any  other  variety. 

First  premium— C.  H'.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis.    $3  00 

Second        "      —Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis   2  00 

Third        "       —Henry  Whitehead,  Leon.  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      — Neal  Houslet,  Packwaukee,  Wis   50 
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Class  2a.— Best  bundle  Swedish  Select  Oats  (Wisconsin  No.  4). 


First  premium — C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       "      — Emil  L.  Dreger,  Madison,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    1  00 

Fourth        "       — O.  F.  Miritz,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   50 

C'ass  2b. — Best  bundle  any  variety  of  oats. 

First  premium— C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       "      —Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis   2  00 

Third        "      —Fred  I'.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "      — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    50 

Class  3a.— Best  %  peck  Manshury  Barley. 

First  premium— C.  11.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis   .$3  00 

Second       "      —Jos.  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      —Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis'   50 

Class  3b.— Best        peck  Oderbrucker  Barley. 

First  premium— J.  P.  Bonzelet,  Eden,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       "      — C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis.    2  00 

Third        "      — Alvin  Heinke,  New  London,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis   50 

Class  3c. — Best  %  peck  any  other  variety  of  barley. 

First  premium — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam,  W^is.    $3  00 

Second        "       — Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis.    2  00 

Third        "      — H.  N.  Longley,  Dousman,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      — Jos.  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam,-  Wis   50 

Class  4a.— Best  bundle  of  Manshury  Barley. 

First  premium— C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph.  Wis   $3  00 

Second        "       —Geo.  A.  Stivarius  Fennimore,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      —Ray  N   West,  Ripon,  Wis   50 

Class  4b.— Best  bundle  of  Oderbrucker  Barley. 

First  premium— E.  A.  Beule,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       "      —J.  P.  Bonzelet,  Eden,  Wis   2  00 

Third        "      — C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      —Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis.   50 

Class  4c.— Best  bundle  of  any  variety  of  barley. 

First  premium— Fred  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   $3  00 

Second        "       — H.  N.  Longley,  Dousman.  Wis   2  00 

Third        "       — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam.  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "  - — Jos.  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis   50 

Class  5a. — Best  ten  ears  Clark's  Yellow  Dent  (Wis.  No.  1). 

First  premium— C.  H.  Howitt.  Randolph,  Wis   ?3  CO 

Second        "      — J.  H.  McNown,  Mauston,  Wis   2  00 

Third        "       — Jas.  B.  Smiley,  Albany,  Wis   1  00 

Class  5b. — Best  ten  ears.  Silver  King  corn  (Wis.  No.  7). 

First  premium — Ike  Blood,  Mukwonago,  Wis   $3  00 

Second        "       — H.  N.  Longley,  Dousman,  Wis   2  00 

Third        "      — H.  A.  Main,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "       —Clyde  E.  Akins,  Warren,  HI   50 
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Class  5c. — Best  ten  ears  (Wisconsin  No.  8)  corn. 

First  premium — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       "      — Horace  Wliittalcer,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   2  00 

Ttiird        "      — G.  A.  Freeman,  Sparta,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth       "      — Leon  A.  Carpenter,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   50 

Class  5d. — Best  ten  ears,  Toole's  North  Star  Yellow  dent  corn. 

First  premium — W.  A.  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis   $3  00 

Class  5e. — Best  ten  ears.  Yellow  flint  corn. 

First  premium — Clyde  E.  Akins,  Warren,  111   $3  00 

Second       "      — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "     — Geo.  Schmit,  Greenville,  Wis   1  00 

Class  5g — Best  ten  ears,  any  variety  corn. 

First  premium — Clyde  E.  Akins,  Warren,  111   $3  GO 

Second       "      — Earl  Usher,  South  Wayne,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "       —Donald  L.  Bryson,  Elizabeth,  111   1  00 

Fourth        "       — E.  C.  Elver,  Madison,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3   50 

Class  5h — Best  single  ear  of  corn,  any  variety. 

First  premium — T.  Thompson,  Wadena,  Iowa   $3  00 

Second        "      — J.  H.  McNown,  Mauston,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — Fred  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "      — Clyde  E.  Akins,  Warren,  111   50 

Class  6a — Best  half  peck  of  medium  red  clover  seed. 

First  premium — Theo.  Chirstoph,  Chilton,  Wis   $  00 

Second       *•      — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — J.  H.  McNown,  Mauston,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "       — W.  L.  Illian,  Adell,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  19   50 

Class  6b — Best  half  peck  of  mammoth  red  clover  seed. 

First  premium — Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       *'      — J.  H.  McNown,  Mauston,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac, Wis   1  CO 

Class  6c — Best  half  peck  of  alsike  clover  seed. 

First  premium — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       '*      — Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis   2  00 

Third        *       — W.  L.  Illian,  Adell,  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "       — J.  H.  McNown,  Mauston,  Wis   50 

Class  7a — Best  half  peck  soy  beans. 

First  premium — Ray  N.  West,  Ripon,  Wis   $3  '"O 

Second       "      — Horace  Whittaker,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis  ,   1  00 

Fourth       "      — H.  N.  Longley,  Dousman,  Wis   50 
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Class  8a — Best  bundle  of  soy  beans. 

First  premium — Fred  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   $3  00 

Second       "      — E.  A.  Beule,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — Ray  N.  West,  Ripon  Wis   1  00 

Fourth        "       — Arthur  Ochsner,  Plain,  Wis   50 

Class  9a — Best  half  peck  of  alfalfa  seed. 

First  premium — Otto  C.  Heidemann,  Kiel,  Wis.,  R.  No.  2   $3  00 

Second       "      — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis   2  00 

C.ass  10a — Best  sample  of  alfalfa  hay. 

First  premium — W.  L.  Illian,  Adell,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  19   $3  00 

Second       "      —Fred  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake,  Wis   2  00 

Third       "      — Geo.  A,  Stivarius,  Fennimore,  Wis   1  00 


PEEMIUM  LIST,  1907. 

(Awards  to  be  made  February,  1908.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FARM  CROPS. 

Class  1.  Oats, 

Best  1/2  peck  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wis.  ^"0.  4)  $4.00;  2nd, 

$3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  1/2  peck  any  other  variety,  $4.00;  2n4,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 

4th,  $1.00. 

Class  2.    Oats  in  Sheaf. 

Best  bundle  Swedish  Select  oats,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  bundle  any  other  variety,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 

4th,,  $1.00. 

I 

Class  3.  Barley. 

Best  1/2  peck  Manshury  barley,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00  8rd,  $2.00; 

4th,  $1.00.  1 
Best  1/2  peck  Oderbrucker  Barley,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  1/2  peck  any  other  variety,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 

4th,  $1.00. 
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Class  Jf.    Barley  in  Sheaf. 

Best  biiiKlle  of  Maiisluiry  barley,  $4.00;  2nd,  $^^.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  bundle  of  Oderl)rncker  Barlev,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4tli,  $1.00. 
Best  bundle  of  any  other  variety,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00 ;  4th.  $1.00. 

L.    .  I 
Class  5.  Corn. 

Best  ten  ears,  Clark's  Yellow  Dent  (Wisconsin  Xo.  I),  $4.00; 

2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  ten  ears  Silver  King  (Wis.  ^o.  7),  $4.00;  2nd.  $3.00; 

3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  ten  ears,  (Wisconsin  Xo.  8),  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  ten  ears,  ISToTth  Star  Yellow  Dent,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00; 

3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  ten  ears^  Yellow  Flint,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 
4th,  $1.00. 

Best  ten  ears.  White  Flint,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 
4th,  $1.00. 

Best  ten  ears,    any  other  variety,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  single  ear  of  corn,  any  varietv,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 

Class  6.    Clover  Seed. 

Best  !/>  peck  of  medium  red  clover  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00; 

3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  l/>  peck  of  mammoth  red  clover  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00; 

3rd,  $2.00 ;  4th,  $1.00. 
Best  !/>  peck  of  alsike  clover  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2"00;  4th,  $1.00. 

! 

Class  7.    Soy  Beans. 

Best  %  peck  (black)  isoy  beans,   $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd, 

$1.00;  4th,  50  cents.  ' 

Best  1/2  peck  (green)  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd, 

$1.00;"  4th,  50  cents.  ' 

Best  1/2  peck  (yellow)  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd, 

$L00;  4th. '50  cents. 
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Class  8.    Soy  Beans  in  Sheaf. 

Eest  bundle  of  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 

Class  9.    Alfalfa  Seed. 

Best  %  peck  of  alfalfa  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00 
4tri,  $1.00.  . 

Class  10.    Alfalfa  Hay. 

Eest  sample  of  alfalfa  hay,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00; 
4tli,  50  cents. 

Class  11.  Rye. 

Best  l/o  peck  winter  rye,  $3.00;  2nd  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4tli, 
50  cents. 

Best  l/o  peck  spring  rye,  $3.00;  2nc\.  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 

Class  12.    Timothy  Seed. 

Best  y_>  peck  timothy  seed,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 


EULES  AKD  EEGULATIOXS  UXDEE  WHICH  ERE- 
MIUMS  AEE  GIVE]S^. 

1.  The  exhibitor  must  be  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 

periment Association. 

2.  Grain  or  forage  plants  must  have  been  grown  the  season 

previous  to  exhibition  by  the  exhibitor. 

3.  Xo  fees  will  be  charged  for  exhibiting  in  any  classes. 

4.  The  samples  of  grain  and  forage  plants  exhibited  are  to 

be  retained  by  the  Experiment  Association  unless  a 
special  permit  is  given  to  the  exhibitor  to  take  his 
sample  away. 

5.  Exhibits  are  to  be  brouglit  in  by  members  of  the  associa- 

tion. If  sent  by  express  or  freight  all  carrying  charges 
should  be  prepaid. 
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6.  Varieties  of  grain  or  forage  plants  not  specifically  named 

in  the  list  can  compete  as  "any  other  variety"  in  which 
case  these  different  varieties  compete  against  each  other 
and  not  as  an  individual  class. 

7.  Exhibitors  cannot  compete  for  two  premiums  on  the  same 

variety  of  grain  or  forage  plant. 

8.  A  proper  entry  of  all  grains,  seeds,  etc.,  must  be  made  in 

the  entry  book  at  the  Secretary's  ofl&ce  before  they  are 
placed  on  exhibition  tables. 

9.  Expert  jitdges  will  be  secured  to  place  the  awards. 

10.  The  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Madison  in 
the  AgronomyBuilding  and  rooms  have  been  secured 
in  that  building  for  the  exhibits. 


A  FEW  ARTICLES-  OX  TBIELY  TOPICS. 

E.  A.  MOORE. 


GOOD  SEED  GEAI^s^S. 

The  rapid  spread^  of  farm  weeds  through  the  dissemination 
of  seed  grains  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Experiment  Associa- 
tion to  use  rigid  means  for  the  protection  of  farmers  and 
others  who  purchase  seeds.  The  object  in  general  of  our  asso- 
ciation is  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  and 
in  no  one  capacity  can  we  do  this  to  more  or  better  advantage 
than  to  keep  from  the  market  seed  grains  that  are  contaminat- 
ed with  obnoxious  weed  seeds,  especially  those  of  mustard, 
quack  grass,  Canada  thistles  and  ox-eye  daisies.  ITo  member 
of  the  Association  should  ever  be  guilty  of  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  seedj  grains  that  are  contaminated  with  weed  seeds. 
Any  seeds  shipped  to  farmers  within  this  or  any  other  state 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  shipment,  even  though  weed 
seeds  are  not  present.  It  should  be  remembered  that  small  and 
shrunken  kernels  give  very  poor  returns.  Under  no  conditions 
should  grains  that  are  intended  for  seed  bs  sown  on  land  known 
to  be  infested  with  obnoxious  weeds. 
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The  growers  of  good,  clean  seed  grains  are  entitled  to  good 
prices  for  these  seeds,  but  in  every  cas3  they  should  be  absolute- 
ly free  from  weed  seeds  and  waste  material. 

Every  grower  of  seeds  before  offering  them  for  sale  should 
make  a  germinating  test,  and  under  no  conditions  offer  seeds 
of  low  vitality  for  sale. 

Growers  of  seed  corn  should  give  farmers  and  seedsmen  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  ffre  dried  seed  corn  in  the  ear ;  this  is 
the  only  true  Avay  of  purchasing  seed  corn  and  our  growlers 
should  strongly  advocato  the  method. 

By  all  members  taking  pride  in  vying  with  each  other  in 
putting  out  good  clean  seed  grains,  we  will  bring  about  that 
which  our  association  has  undertaken,  namely:  To  make 
Wisconsin  the  leading  state  in  America  for  the  production  of 
good  seed,  grains. 


STA^v^DARD  VARIETIES  OF  SEED  GRAIK  FOR 
WISCONSIN. 

For  a  half  century  or  over  Wisconsin  live  stock  men  have 
put  forth  special  efforts  to  breed  strains  of  dairy  and  beef  cat- 
tle, second  to  none  in  our  country.  Hogs,  sheep  and  horses 
have  also  received  special  attention.  With  the  use  of  the  Bab- 
cock  Test  and  keen  judgment  of  the  breeder,  a  process  of 
elimination  has  taken  place  within  the  herds  that  has  resulted 
in  placing  in  Wisconsin  some  of  the  best  strains  of  live  stock 
in  the  country.  No  longer  does  any  farmer  question  the  ad- 
visability of  animals  of  the  best  foundation  stock  for  breeding 
pur])oses. 

This  transformation  of  live  stock  from  scrubs  to  high  grades 
and  pure  breds  has  been  the  means  of  adding  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  income  of  the  farmer.  Now  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  grains  and  forage  crops  of  Wisconsin  are  valued 
at  o\er  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually,  is  it  not  of  equal 
importance  that  the  same  care  and  judgment  be  exercised  in 
growing  farm  crops  that  we  are  now  giving  to  our  live  stock? 
If  the  same  careful  judgment  is  exercised  in  farm  crops  work 
that  we  are  now  using  in  live  stock,  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  his  yield  and  another  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  the  quality  and  price  of  his  crop  or  a  total  value  of 
fifty  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  he  is  now  getting. 
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On  tlK3  high  priced  lands  of  Wisconsin  we  cannot  afford  to 
grow  scrub  varieties  of  grains  and  forage  plants.  Our  lands 
are  highly  productive  and  we  can  only  afford  to  grow  that 
which  brings  the  best  returns  for  our  season's  crop. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  alive  to  the  interests  of 
its  farmers,  has  during  the  past  eight  years  been  putting  forth 
special  efforts  in  l)reeding  grains  and  fora.ije  plants  to  take 
the  ])lace  of  the  scrub  varieties  now  in  existence.  The  process 
of  brooding  grains  is  a  long  and  tedious  one,  and  it  takes  time 
and  i)ati{nice  to  carry  the  plants  through  the  course  in  breeding 
up  to  the  time  of  dissemination.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Association  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  the  growing  and  dissemination  of  high 
grade  and  2>edigreed  varieties  of  grains  and  forage  plants. 
Our  organization  has  its  membership  located  in  nearly  every 
township  of  the  state  and  can  test  and  acclimate  grains  and  for- 
age plants  that  have  been  bred  at  tho  Station  farm.  The  farms 
of  the  members  are  so  distributed  throughout  the  state  that  the 
choice  seed  grains  grown  thereon  find  easy  reach  to  the  farm- 
ers of  each  respective  locality. 

The  Sw^edish  Select  oats  disseminated  through  the  Experi- 
ment Association  in  1902  found  such  favor  that  no  less  than 
twelve  million  bushels  of  these  oats  were  grown  in  the  state  the 
past  season.  The  great  root  and  leaf  development  of  these 
oats  make  them  far  superior  to  other  varieties  on  the  poorer 
grades  of  soil. 

Oderbrucker  barley  (Wisconin  Iso.  55),  which  has  been  care- 
fully bred  by  the  Station  since  1898  was  given  to  the  Experi- 
ment Association  for  a  general  test  the  past  season.  Some  four 
hundred  members  grew  this  barley  and  produced  approximate- 
ly forty-five  thousand  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  used 
for  seed.  ISTo  less  than  one  million  bushels  of  this  high  grade 
barley  will  be  grown  next  year  so  that  every  farmer  in  the  state 
who  desires  to  grow^  barley  will  find  this  barley  within  easy 
reach.  Reports  from  the  growers  show  that  the  Oderbrucker 
barley  gave  a  yield  of  5.6  bushels  per  acre  over  that  of  the  best 
varieties  placed  against  it. 

The  desire  now  is  to  have  whole  communities  or  counties 
grow  this  one  select  variety  of  barley  so  that  maltsters  or  others 
desiring  to  purchase  can  get  thousands  of  bushels  of  one  select 
breed.  This  will  insure  uniformity  of  type  and  quality  that 
has  heretofore  not  existed.  Several  varieties  of  corn  have  been 
bred  at  the  Experiment  Station  for  different  sections  of  the 
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state.  The  Silver  King  corn  (Wisconsin  Iso.  7)..  the  past  sea- 
son was  grown  by  over  seven  hundred  meml^ers  of  the  Experi- 
ment Association  in  over  half  of  the  counties  of  Wisconsin. 
This  corn  gave  a  yield  of  ten  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre 
over  the  best  varieties  of  corn  compared  with  it  for  two  years. 

At  the  Station  Farm  a  yield  of  seventy-five  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre  was  obtained ;  several  members 
•of  the  Experiment  Association  received  yields  considerably 
above  that  obtained  at  the  Station.  A  large  portion  of  this 
high  grade  corn  was  grown  for  seed  by  the  Association  and  the 
demand  was  such  that  the  corn  was  sold  as  soon  as  it  was  fire- 
dried. 

Another  breed  of  corn  that  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention is  an  early  yellow  dent  (Wisconsin  No.  8).  This  was 
Lred  for  early  maturity  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  north- 
ern and  lake  shore  counties.  This  corn  gave  a  yield  of  forty- 
seven  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  the  sub-station  farm 
at  Iron  River,  Bayfield  county.  Several  members  of  the  Ex- 
periment Association  are  growing  this  variety  of  corn  for  seed. 
A  new  variety  of  corn  which  gives  great  promise  is  kno^^i  as 
the  Golden  Glow;  this  variety  was  developed  by  crossing  the 
Wisconsin  'No.  8  on  the  I^orth  Star,  so  as  to  combine  the  early 
characteristics  of  the  No.  8  and  the  heavy  yield  of  the  Xorth 
Star.  Two  years  of  careful  selection  to  fix  type  permanently 
will  be  necessary  before  this  corn  will  be  sent  out  for  final  pur- 
poses. 

Many  new  varieties  of  grains  and  forage  plants  are  now  go- 
ing through  the  process  of  breeding  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
semination a  few  years  hence. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  Wisconsin  with  her  fertile,  well- 
worked  lands,  peculiar  climate  and  intelligent  farmers  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  great  seed  grain  state  of  America.  A  well 
regulated  system  of  station  of  crops  should  be  established,  and 
the  best  high  grade  and  pedligreed  seeds  secured  for  foundation 
stock.  With  the  increase  in  yield  and  increase  in  price  read- 
ily obtainable  for  such  seeds  the  members  of  our  association  in 
general  may  still  look  for  ample  returns  and  good  profits  on 
their  high  priced  lands. 


MILLET  AS  A  SEED  AXD  FORAGE  PLAXT. 

Millet  is  not  so  extensively  gro^vn  in  Wisconsin  as  its  im- 
portance seems  to  warrant,  and  this  is  largely  from  the  lack  of 
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tme  appreciation  of  its  value  and  knowledgo  of  the  plant  itself,, 
and  b&st  methods  of  culture. 

The  millets  have  been  grown  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  pre- 
historic times  as  a  human  food  and  forage  plant  for  animals. 
At  the  present  time  we  find  the  millet  crop  one  of  the  greatest 
crops  of  India.  Russia  produces  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
million  bushels  of  millet  seed  annually.  In  Russia,  India,. 
Japan  and  China,  the  millets  are  used  extensively  as  a  hu- 
man food,  but  in  America  the  millets  are  restricted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  animal  foods. 

We  have  three  distinct  groups  of  millet  known  as  the  Club 
or  Fox-tail,  the  Painole  or  Broom  corn^  and  the  Barnyard  mil- 
let. The  millets  most  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States 
are  the  Club  or  Fox-tail,  to  which  belong  the  following  species : 
Common,  German,  Hungarian,  Japanese  and  Golden  Wonder. 

The  millets  are  grown  quite  largely  as  a  catch  crop  usually 
on  land  designed  for  hay  where  the  seeding  has  failed  or  on 
lands  where  corn  or  spring  seedings  of  grain  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  regular  time  for  the  seeding  of  tliese  crops  has 
passed. 

The  millet  is  a  warm  weather  plant  and  Avill  make  little  pro- 
gress before  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm.  The  range  of 
time  in  which  milieu  can  be  sown  is  w^ide,  varying  from  May 
10th  to  July  10th  in  Wisconsin.  Often  on  rich  soil  a  crop  of 
winter  grain  can  be  harvested  and  the  ground  then  plowed  and 
fitted  for  millet.  When  the  hay  crop  has  failed,  the  farmer 
finds  no  better  w^ay  of  getting  some  good  hay  than  to  put  in  a 
few  acres  of  millet. 

Millet  can  be  sown  with  a  drill  or  broadcast  seeder;  whert 
the  ground  is  dry  the  drill  is  preferable.  Usually  from  one- 
half  bushel  to  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  is  sown,  depending 
whether  the  desire  is  to  use  the  crop  for  seed  or  hay,  when  for 
the  former  use  the  lighter  seeding.  The  millets  do  exception- 
ally well  on  new  sod  lands  and  on  lands  that  are  rich  and 
mellow ;  they  do  not  thrive  on  the  heavy  clays  or  on  wet  soggy 
soils.  The  plant  is  shallow  rooted,  consequently  secures  its 
fertility  near  the  surface  therefore,  seems  to  be  hard  on  the 
soil.  Where  land  has  been  so  rich  as  to  cause  oats  and  other 
small  2;Tains  to  lodge,  millet  sown  immediately  after  taking  off" 
the  cereal  crop  will  produce  sufiicient  growth  to  enable  one  to 
get  a  fair  cutting  of  hay  and  aid  materially  in  reducing  the  fer- 
tility to  that  standard  that  the  succeeding  crop  of  grain  will 
stfi^^rl  erect. 

.When  the  desire  is  to  harvest  for  hay,  millet  should  be  cut 
with  mower  shortly  after  the  heads  appear  in  the  blossoming 
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stage.  The  hay  is  relished  more  by  farm  animals  and  is  not 
so  dangerous  to  feed  to  horses  if  cut  at  this  early  stage.  When 
the  desire  is  to  cut  for  seed  the  millet  should  be  left  until  the 
seeds  are  in  the  dough  stage  ;  if  left  later  the  seeds  shell  out  read- 
ily when  handled]  causing  considerable  loss.  A  binder  is  used 
for  cutting  and  the  bundles  should  be  bound  loosely  so  as  to 
allow  drying  to  advantage.  The  bundles  should  be  set  up  in 
pairs,  forming  a  good  sized  shock,  and  left  in  the  field  for  sev- 
eral days  so  as  to  dry  out  thoroughly. 

Good  millet  hay  has  nearly  the  same  feeding  value  as  timo- 
thy and  yields  about  the  same  quality  of  hay  per  acre.  The 
yields  of  seed  varies  from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  weight  per  measured  bushel  varies  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  pounds.  When  the  seed  is  used  as  a  feed  for  farm  ani- 
mals, it  should  be  ground  and  mixed  with  other  feeds.  The 
millets  make  good  pasture  and  soiling  crops  as  they  are  pro- 
lific growers  after  the  plants  reach  a  few  inches  above  ground. 


SHOULD  GROW  MORE  BUCKWHEAT. 

The  increasing  favor  of  buckwheat  for  human  consumption 
and  as  an  animal  food  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  it  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  buckwheat 
grown  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  ^^"ew  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  less  than  25,000  bushels  are  produced  annually 
in  Wisconsin.  On  account  of  the  small  amount  grown  in  this 
state  a  large  portion  of  the  flour  and  buckwheat  feeds  are  ship- 
ped in  '  from  other  states.  Buckwheat  is  such  an  im- 
portant crop  that  is  should  receive  due  attention  and 
the  Department  of  Agronomy  of  the  Wisconsin  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  will  carry  on  experiments  with  it  on  the 
sandy  lands  of  the  state.  Buckwheat  will  grow  on  lands 
that  are  low'  in  nitrogen  and  produce  a  cfairly  good  crop. 
In  many  instances  where  other  crops  have  been  killed  by  frost, 
excessive  moisture,  or  insect  enemies,  the  ground  can  be  used 
for  buckwheat,  as  this  crop  admits  being  sown  as  late  as  July 
4th.  I 

The  usual  time  for  sowing  is  from  June  10th  to  July  10th, 
•depending  upon  the  condition  of  soil  and  climate . 

Few  varieties  of  buckwheat  are  grown,  the  coimnon  black, 
the  Silver  Hulk  and  the  Japanese  are  the  varieties  now  chief- 
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ly  used.  The  Japanese  variety  is  finding  considerable  favor 
among  the  farmers  on  acount  of  its  reliability  in  setting  full 
crops  of  buckwheat  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and  the  fact  that  it 
stands  up  better  than  the  other  varieties.  The  millers  prefer 
the  Silver  Hull,  as  they  claim  a  finer  grade  of  flour  can  be 
made  therefrom. 

The  ground  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  other  cereal 
crops,  and  the  buckwheat  sown  broadcast  or  with  drill,  using, 
about  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre. 

Buckwheat  can  be  cut  with  reaper  or  bindier,  but  should 
be  left  in  loose  bundles  to  facilitate  drying.  It  is  customary 
to  thresh  buckwheat  from  the  field  after  it  has  become  well 
dried. 

The  average  yield  of  the  United  States  for  1905  was  19  and 
for  Wisconsin  15  bushels  per  acre,  but  in  many  instances  good 
fieldis  of  buckwheat  will  yield  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per 
acre.  I 

The  Blodgett  Milling  Company  of  Janesville  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  deplores  the  fact 
that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  crop,  while  the  demand 
and  prices  are  gradually  soaring  upward. 

The  following  communication  was  recently  received  from 
the  above  named  company,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the- 
members  of  the  experiment  association.  ; 

''Eef erring  again  to  the  matter  that  we  suggested  to  you  of 
stimulating  the  growing  of  buckwheat  in  AVisconsin,  we  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  buck- 
wheat grown  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  been  required  in  the  domestic  consumption  of  buck- 
w^heat  flour.  Before  that  there  w^as  more  or  less  exported,, 
but  in  the  last  few  years  the  domestic  requirements  have  kept 
the  price  above  an  export  basis. 

However,  the  working  out  of  the  national  pure  food  law  is 
going  to  at  least  double  the  demand  for  buckwheat  grain. 
Outside  of  the  product  that  reached  the  consumer  in  original 
mill  packages,  the  greater  part  of  the  buckwheat  flour  consum- 
ed in  the  United  States  was  blended  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
w4th  other  products.  Flour  put  out  by  the  leading  buckwheat 
mills  in  their  own  packages  has  been  absolutely  pure  buck- 
wheat, but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  amount  of  abso- 
lutely pure  buckwheat  that  reached  the  consumer  amounted  to- 
over  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  so-called  buckwheat  flour 
consumed. 
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The  Federal  law  re(;[iiires  that  iiackages  must  be  branded 
in  accordance  with  their  contents.  This  means  that  no  flour 
can  be  branded  Ture  Buckwheat'  except  flour  that  Avhich  is  ab- 
solutely 2^ure  buckwheat.  If  jou,  or  anyone  else,  in  making  your 
daily  iDurchases  desire  a  sack  of  buckwheat  flour,  and  the 
grocer  oft'ers  you  two  sacks,  one  brand'ed.  'Pure'  and  the  other 
'Blended',  we  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you,  or  any- 
one else,  will  take  the  'Pure  Buckwheat'. 

If  we  size  the  situation  up  right  the  consumption  of  pure 
buckwheat  flour  will  be  very  greatly  increased  the  coming 
season.  This  will  result  in  a  shortage  of  buckwheat  grain, 
Ioi\  as  we  have  stated  before,  imder  the  old  conditions  there 
has  been  no  more  than  enough  buckwheat  grain  to  fill  the  do- 
mestic demand.  Under  the  new  conditions  w^e  believe  that 
a  shortage  Avill  exist  and  that  prices  wdll  go  rather  high. 

Even  though  the  situation  may  not  work  out  as  we  have 
predicted,  yet  the  farmer  can  count  on  at  least  a  price  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  hundredweight,  track  shipping  sta- 
tions here  in  Wisconsin,  as  an  average  price.  We  brought  in- 
to the  state  last  year  from  Michigan  over  100,000  bushels  of 
buckwheat."  i 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  sandy  lands  within  our  state, 
which  produce  buckwheat  better  than  any  other  crop,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  grown,  it  seems  that  the  time  has  come 
in  Wisconsin  agriculture  when  we  should  at  least  produce  all 
the  buckwheat  needed  in  our  state. 


KOTATIOX  OF  CKOPS. 

On  every  Wisconsin  farm  attention  should  be  paid  to  some 
good  rotation  of  crops.  By  a  proper  rotation  the  farm  is  kept 
in  good  tilth,  free  from  injurious  insects  and  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  In  these  days  of  close  margins  and  high  priced 
lands  one  must  so  conduct  a  farm  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 
The  farmer  will  get  more  returns  by  putting  into  practice  a 
good  rotation  than  from  any  other  effort  put  forth  on  the  farm. 

The  three  essential  fertility  elements  of  the  soil  that  the 
farmer  has  to  consider  above  all  other  constitutents  are,  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.    The  two  elements  first 
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named  are  fairly  stable  compounds,  but  nitrogen  is  hard  to 
control.  The  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure  if  not  properly 
protected  is  constantly  leaching  away  or  evaporating  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  The  farmer  who  takes  advantage  of  using 
leguminous  crops  in  a  proper  rotation  for  the  ivplenishing  of 
his  stock  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  the  other  elements  is  the  one 
who  in  the  end  is  highly  successful. 

A  rotation  that  will  admit  of  manuring  the  land  at  a  time 
when  the  manuring  is  the  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  us  to  get  the  greatest  returns  for  the  amount  of 
manure  distributed  are  factors  that  demand  our  strict  atten- 
tion. The  size  of  the  farm  and  the  lines  of  agricultural  effort 
emphasized  will  make  our  rotation  vary  to  some  extent.  The 
four-year  rotation  for  the  farmer  who  has  cultivated  land 
and  unbroken  pasture  land  for  his  stock  is  an  excellent  one.  If 
we  have  not  followed  a  systematic  rotation  it  will  take  two  or 
three  years  before  we  can  arrange  to  run  the  rotation  properly. 
The  four-year  rotation  admits  of  growing  annually  small  cer- 
eals, corn,  clover-hay  and  mixed  hay. 

The  first  year  w^e  will  start  wuth  corn  in  the  field  on  which 
we  had  grown  mixed  hay  the  previous  year  and  the  sod  of 
which  had  been  turned  in  the  fall.  The  second 
year  the  corn  field  should  be  fall  plowed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring  well  disked  and  prepared  for  small  grain.  Oats, 
barley  or  spring  wheat,  may  be  used  the  second  year  as  a  nurse 
crop  for  grasses  and  clovers,  to  which  the  land  is  seeded.  Red 
clover  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  farmer  to  get  established, 
consequently  he  should  use  in  his  grass  mixture  four  or. five 
quarts  of  red  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Three  quarts  of  timothy 
seed  with  the  clover  seed  makes  a  good  mixture.  Blue  grass 
and  white  clover  usually  grow  without  being  placed  in  the 
grass  mixture.  Cereal  crop  harvested  when  ripe  and  new 
seeding  pastured  lightly  if  at  all. 

If  conditions  are  favorable  the  third  year  two  crops  of 
clover  may  be  cut ;  occasionally  the  second  cutting  of  clover  is 
retained  for  seed.  The  ground  may  be  manured  during  the 
fall  and  winter  and  in  early  spring  of  fourth  year  a  fine  tooth 
harrow  run  over  the  field  to  spread  evenly  any  lumpy  manure 
that  may  be  on  the  ground.  If  coarse  manure  had  been  used 
it  may  be  well  to  run  over  with  hay  rake  before  using  the  drag 
to  gather  straw  and  coarse  litter.  The  above  method  of  ap- 
plying manure  will  invariably  insure  a  good  cutting  of  mixed 
hay  and  at  the  same  time  the  roots  of  the  grasses  will  hold 
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near  the  surface  the  nitrogen  from  the  manure  and  prevent 
the  leaching  that  would  have  taken  place  if  the  manure  had 
been  distributed  on  stubble  land.  This  field  should  be  fall 
plowed,  preferably  late  so  as  to  destroy  insect  enemies  that 
infest  the  sod ;  the  following  spring  put  into  corn  thus  starting 
again  the  rotation. 

By  following  this  system  of  rotation  a  farmer  has  a  portion 
of  the  farm  to  manure  annually  to  the  best  advantage  and  re- 
spective divisions  that  will  be  into  corn,  small  cereals,  clover 
and  mixed  grasses.  Where  the  desire  is  to  pasture  the  fields 
that  are  in  rotation  for  a  full  season  an  additional  year  can  be 
added  making  the  rotation  five  years,  and  having  the  farm 
laid  out  in  five  divisions  instead  of  four. 

IvTothing  works  better  than  a  good  systematic  rotation  to 
reclaim  poor  and  worn  out  soils  and  to  keep  good  farms  from 
being  impover^'«hed.  Any  farmer  who  rents  his  farm  to 
another  should  have  embodied  in  the  lease  a  clause  providing 
for  the  following  of  a  good  system  of  rotation  in  order  to  pre- 
vent soil  robbery. 


DIVI3I0N"  OF  FAEM  CEOPS. 
Plan  of  Work  for  the  Coming  Year. 

E.  A.  MOOKE. 

I  desire  the  energy  of  the  Experiment  Association  concen- 
trated on  the  corn  and  barley  work  the  coming  season.  We 
are  now  at  the  threshold  of  success  and  any  delay  on  our  part 
would  mean  the  losing  of  the  vantage  ground  already  obtained. 
The  call  from  all  over  the  country  for  seed  grains  grown  by 
eur  Association  leads  me  to  see  that  the  farmers  are  quick  to 
perceive  the  importance  of  growing  crops  from  select  seedis  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  mongrel  bred  varieties.  The  favor  so 
far  obtained  for  select  seed  grains  can  only  be  continued  by  ob- 
serving strict  rules  of  honest  practice. 

10— E.  A. 
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'  If  for  any  reason  our  seed  crop  should  be  damaged  or  con- 
taminated with  noxious  weed  seeds  we  should  at  once  notify 
the  Secretary  and  refrain  from  selling  such  seed.  All  seeds 
of  questionable  character  should  be  fed  on  the  farm  or  sold  as 
feed  grain,  and  not  listed  as  seed  grains. 

Our  work  in  establishing  standard  varieties  of  corn  for  Wis- 
consin should  be  continued  and  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
No  longer  should  we  encourage  the  scoop  shovel  method  of 
supplying  seed  corn,  but  insist  that  the  only  true  way  of  fur- 
nishing seed  corn  is  in  the  ear.  iso  seedsman  can  advance  a 
single  argument  of  value  for  not  selling  seed  corn  in  the  ear. 
Where  shelled  corn  is  supplied  the  farmer  for  seed,  the  danger 
of  mixing  and  getting  an  inferor  grade  of  seed  is  too  great  to 
be  safely  advocated.  The  only  true  way  of  preparing  seed 
corn  for  market  is  to  fire  dry  it  and  then  store  safely  in  a 
room  for  shipment.  All  seed  corn  should  be  shipped  in  the 
ear  for  which  the  grower  should  receive  ample  returns  for  his 
extra  labor.  By  adhering  strictly  to  the  above  principle,  we 
Vv'ill  be  able  to  throw  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  corn  plant 
and  lead  the  world  in  production  per  acre.  Ohio  was  the  only 
state  in  America  that  led  Wisconsin  in  yield  of  corn  per  acre 
in  1906. 

Our  experiments  for  the  coming  year  are  outlined  in  our 
last  report  and  members  of  the  association  who  desire  carrying 
on  these  experiments  can  be  governed  by  these  outlines  and 
will  be  furnished  report  blanks  in  due  time  for  the  pui^ose  of 
reporting  the  experiments. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  experiment  is  under- 
taken the  Secretary  should  have  knowledge  of  the  same  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compile  the  data  for  publication. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  state,  I  frequently  visit  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  are  gowing  and  testing  seed  grains, 
but  cljo  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  report.  The  value 
and  importance  of  the  work  is  lost  entirely  to  ethers  if  we  neg- 
lect so  important  a  duty.  In  order  to  be  placed  on  the  seed 
grower's  list  one  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  seed,  the  price  per  bushel,  and  any  other  data  that 
may  be  well  for  the  Secretary  to  know. 

The  grower  of  pure  bred  seed  grains  should  be  a  business 
■man  in  the  strictest  sense  and  should  have  business  cards  and 
letter  heads  for  business  correspondence.  These  cards  and 
letter  heads  should  be  modest,  giving  the  name  of  the  farm, 
the  owner's  name,  the  seed  grains  grown,  and  any  specialties 
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taken  up  by  the  owner.  I  feel  that  these  things  are  too  often 
ne«:lectecl  and  we  lose  trade  thereby.  Give  the  dear  old  farm 
a  name  and  keep  it  trimmed  up  so  it  will  not  have  cause  to 
blush  Avith  shame  at  an  introduction  to  visitors.  Let  inten- 
sive application,  integrity  and  fair  dealing  be  your  watchword, 
and  no  earthly  power  will  prevent  your  success. 


OUTLIXE  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXPERBIEXTS. 

EXPEKIME^^T  1. 

Trials  tvith  Alfalfa  to  Determine  if  It  Can  he  Groivn  in  Wis- 
consin Successfully  as  a  Forage  Plant  and  the 
Relative  Value  of  Soil  Inoculation  and  Sow- 
ijig  luitli  and  ivitliout  a  Nurse  Crop. 

The  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage  plant  in  the  west  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  and  the  area  grown,  which  was 
small  a  few  years  ago,  has  gradually  widened  until  at  the 
present  time  most  of  the  stock  producing  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  grow  it  in  abundance.  In  Wisconsin  alfalfa  is  yet 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  until  it  has  been  further  tried 
at  the  Experiment  Station  and  by  inembers  of  the  Experiment 
Association,  it  will  be  well  for  the  farmers  of  the  state  to  re- 
frain from  sowing  large  areas. 

Alfalfa  or  lucerne  is  a  perennial  plant  and  belongs  to  the 
clover  family.  If  not  killed  by  frost,  water  or  some  other  ele- 
ment, it  can  be  cut  the  second  year  after  sowing  three  or  four 
times  per  season  for  hay,  for  many  years  without  re-seeding. 

It  should  be  sown  in  the  sju'ing  on  land  that  is  well  drained, 
with  oats  or  barley  as  a  nurse  crop,  or  alone  if  the  land  is  not 
weedy,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  of  good  seed  per  acre. 

Having  procured  American  alfalfa  seed,  proceed  as  follows: 
Select  land  that  never  overflows  and  that  which  is  well  drained 
and  had  ^STOwn  a  cultivated  crop  the  previous  season ;  the  rich- 
er the  soil  the  better  will  be  the  growth  of  the  alfalfa.  Eall 
plowing  is  preferable  to  spring  plowing  therefore,  we -should 
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select  a  piece  that  has  been  fall  plowed  if  possible.  Prepare 
the  seed  bed  thoroughly  and  sow  oats  on  half  of  the  plot  and 
cover  as  usual ;  then  sow  alfalfa  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  drag  once.  It  is  wel  to  leave  a 
fair  growth  as  a  cover  crop  for  the  winter,  as  like  the  clover, 
there  is  danger  of  its  winter  killing. 

Do  not  pasture  at  all  the  first  season  and  only  sparingly 
thereafter  as  it  injures  the  alfalfa  plants. 

By  sowing  the  oats  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre  you 
will  give  the  alfalfa  a  better  chance  to  grow  as  the  young  al- 
falfa plants  will  not  be  crowded  as  they  would  be  if  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  oats  was  sown  per  acre.  Barley  sown  three 
pecks  to  the  acre  is  preferable  to  oats  as  a  nurse  crop. 

After  carefully  preparing  the  seed  bed,  scatter  fbacteria- 
laden  soil  on  a  portion  of  the  plot  before  somng  the  seed. 
Mark  distinctly  that  portion  on  which  the  soil  is  sown  so  as 
to  determine  the  difference,  if  any,  on  that  portion  of  the  field 
where  the  soil  is  scattered  and  that  which  was  not  treated. 
S'ow  the  bacteria-laden  soil  across  one  end  of  the  plot  so  that 
it  will  cover  ground!  where  alfalfa  is  sown  with  and  without  a 
nurse  crop. 


Kepoibt  Bla2s'k,  Expeeime^'t  1. 

Getting  a  Stand  of  Alfalfa  and  Testing  the  Relative  Value  of 
Soil  InocnCatioiw  and  Sowing  with  and 
tvithout  a  Nurse  Crop. 

ISTame  of  experimenter   

P.  O   ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  oats  or  barley  and  alfalfa  

2.  What  variety  of  alfalfa  used?  , . . 

3.  ligature  of  soil?   

4.  How  prepared?   

5.  When  were  the  alfalfa  plants  first  noticeable?  

6.  Was  the  grain  crop  left  to  ripen?  

7.  Did  you  secure  a  good  thick  stand  of  alfalfa  ?  

8.  At  what  rate  did  you  sow  the  alfalfa  seed  per  acre?. . .  . 
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9.    At  what  rate  did  you  sow  the  oats  or  barley  per  acre?. . . 

10.  Which  seems  preferable  sowing  with  or  without  a  nurse 

crop?     

11.  Did  you  examine  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  both  sections 

of  the  field  for  bacteria-laden  nodules  ?  

12.  Were  any  nodules  found  ?   

13.  Were  the  nodules  as  plentiful  on  the  roots  of  the  plants 

growing  on  that  portion  of  the  .field  that  was  not 
inoculated  as  where  the  ground  was  scattered  ? . . . 

14.  Could  you  detect  any  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  al- 

falfa?  

15.  Date  of  making  this  report?  , 

16.  Give  in  a  brief  way  your  opinion  on  growing  alfalfa  in 

Wisconsin,  and  the  benefit,  if  any,  from  the  in- 
oculation of  the  soil. 


Experiment  1.  A. 

Alfalfa  after  Fir^t  Years  Seeding. 

Through  the  encouragement  of  the  Experiment  Association 
many  of  its  membership  sowed  from  one  to  two  acres  of  alfalfa 
the  past  two  years.  The  Association  is  desirous  to  learn  the 
success  of  those  who  have  sown  alfalfa  previous  to  this  year 
and  will  send  blanks  and  return  envelope  to  any  one  who  will 
agree  to  send  in  report. 
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Keport  Blais'k,  Experiment  1.  A. 
Report  of  Alfalfa  after  First  Year's  Seeding. 

To  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  October  1,  1907. 

IsTame  of  experimenter  ,  

Post  Office  ;  Coimtv  ;  State. ..... 

1.  Year  and  season  alfalfa  was  sown,  

2.  Was  the  alfalfa  sown  with  or  without  nurse  crop  ?  

3.  Variety  of  alfalfa  seed  used   

4.  Amount  of  seed  per  acre  

5.  Was  crop  cut  for  hay  the  year  of  sowing? 

6.  If  so,  the  amount  obtained  per  acre  

7.  iN'ature  of  the  soil  

(Clay,  muck,  highland,  lowland,  etc.) 

8.  W^as  good  stand  noticeable  before  the  fall  frosts  ?  

9.  What  per  cent,  if  any,  winter  killed  ?  per  cent. 

10.  How  many  cuttings  did  you  get  the  year  after  seeding  ? .  . 

11.  Weight  of  hay  from  all  cuttings  for  the  season — 

(actual)    (estimated)  

12.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  curing  the  crop  for 

hay  ?   

13.  Did  you  use  hay  caps?  :  

14.  Did  the  plants  develop  the  proper  nodules  on  their  roots  ? 

15.  Was  the  ground  on  which  the  alfalfa  was  sown  inoculated 

with  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  soil? 

16.  Date  of  making  this  report   

Please  give  in  a  brief  way  your  method  of  growing  alfalfa 

and  your  view^s  as  to  its  value  as  a  forage  plant  for  Wisconsin. 


Experiment  Xo.  2. 

Wisco7isin  Seed  Corn — Ten  Ear  Test. 

Little  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  up  to  the  present  time  in 
the  way  of  breeding  good  seed  corn  or  taking  care  of  the  sea- 
son'."^ crop. 

We  feel  uhat  by  judicious  selection  of  seed,  farmers  of  the 
state  can  increase  the  yield  from  ten  to  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre.    We  know  that  members  of  the  Experiment  Association 
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can  do  much  good  for  the  communities  in  which  they  reside  by 
breeding  a  choice  variety  of  corn.  Due  care  must  be  exercised 
in  planting,  cultivating  the  soil,  harvesting  and  curing  the  crop 
as  well  as  rigid  selection  of  the  seed.  No  matter  how  good  the 
seed  if  planted  on  weedy  ur  poor  worn-out  soil  and  not  prop- 
erly cared  for  we  cuuld  not  expect  •a  good  crop. 

We  expect  to  see  great  strides  made  in  the  improvement  of 
corn  within  the  next  few  years  and  niay  not  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Association  b'  the  factor  to  bring  tliis  iin])rnvement 
about  ? 

Twenty-five  ears  of  corn  are  ^iveii  lo  ('ach  n!.;r.ii1)ei'  who  de- 
sires to  assist  in  corn  im]n•o^"enlent  (mly  10  ears  of  which  will 
be  used  in  the  experiment  proper.  The  corn  from  each  ear  is 
to  be  planted  in  a  separate  row. 

Use  the  ear  with  the  least  number  of  bornels  first.  Plant  in 
hills  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  rows.  The  corn  left  from  the  different  ears 
after  planting  individual  r(.ws  (an  l;e  mix:d  with  the  corn 
shelled  from  the  remaining  IT)  ears  and  planted  in  close  prox- 
imity. 

Plant  at  least  forty  rods  fr( an  any  other  com,  a  greater  dis- 
tance if  convenient.  Avoid  having  a  field  of  corn  near  the 
west  or  south  of  the  plot  as  the  prevailing  wind  '"firing  tlip  ])()1- 
lenizing  season  is  frouL  that  direction  and  the  corn  is  liable 
to  cross. 


Eeport  Blais^k^  Expekiment  E"©  2. 

Wisconsin  Seed  Corn — Ten  Ear  Test. 

!N"ame  of  experimenter  

P.  O   ;  County  .  ;  State 

1.  Variety  of  corn  planted   •  

2.  Where  was  seed  secured?  

3.  Germinating  test  per  cent  

4.  Date  of  planting   

5.  ]^ature  of  soil   

6.  Fall  or  spring  plowed  

1.    Following  what  crop?  

8.  How  planted?  

9.  When  first  noticeable  above  ground  ?  

10.    Did  corn  germinate  eveaily?   
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11.  Give  number  of  times  and  method  of  cultivation 

12.  Did  corn  mature  well?  


18.    Total  number  of  stalks  m  each  rov^  

14.  I^umber  of  barren  stalks  in  each  row  

15.  How  harvested  1  .  .  .  f  

16.  Yield  per  acre,  actual  ;  estimated  

17.  Yield  per  acre  any  other  variety,  actual  

'estimated  ]  

18.  Compare  yield  with  home  variety  of  corn  if  possible. 

19.  The  yield  should  be  determined  on  the  shelled  com  basis, 

two  bushels  of  ears  being  considered  one  bushel  of 
shelled  corn. 


Report  Blank. — Experiment  ^sTo.  2. 

Wisconsin  No.  7  Corn. 

!N'ame  of  experimenter  

P.  O   ;  County  .   ;  State  . 

1.  Where  was  seed  secured?  

2.  Germinating  test,  per  cent  Date  of  planting 

3.  ISTature  of  soil  .  

4.  Fall  or  spring  plowed?  ,  

5.  Following  what  crop  ?   

6.  How  planted?  

7.  When  first  noticeable  above  ground?  

8.  Did  corn  germinate  evenly  ?  

9.  Give  number  of  times  and  method  of  cultivation. 


10.  Did  corn  mature  well  ?   

11.  Did  corn  smut  badly?     Approximate  amount  of  smut.  . 

12.  What  per  cent  of  barren  stalks  was  noticeable?  

To  find  per  cent  of  barren  stalks,  count  the 
whole  number  of  barren  and  fruitful  stalks  pres- 
ent in  a  definite  rumber  of  hills  and  divide  the 
number  representing  the  barren  stalks  by  the  num- 
ber representing  the  whole  number  of  stalks. 
Counts  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  places  in  the 
field  and  averaged.  i 
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13.  How  harvested?   ,   . .  .. 

14.  How  many  acres  harvested?  

15.  Yield  per  acre,  actual.  ;  estimated  

16.  Yield  per  ^cre  best  other  variety,  actual  

estimated  .   

17.  Compare  yield  with  home  variety  of  com  if  possible.  The 

yield  should  be  determined  on  the  shelled  com 
basis,  two  bushels  of  ears  being  considered  one 
.  bushel  of  corn. 

18.  How  many  bushels  of  fire-dried  com  in  the  ear  will  you 

have  to  sell  for  seed  V  

Give  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the  Xo.  7  com. 


Keport  Blank. — Experiment  ^o.  2. 

Wisconsin  No,  S  Com, 

!Name  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State.  . 

1.  Where  was  seed  secured?  

2.  Germinating  test,  per  cent  Date  of  planting 

3.  ^sTature  of  soil  ?  

4.  Fall  or  spring  plowed  ?  

5.  Following  what  crop?   

6.  How  planted  ?  

7.  When  first  noticeable  above  ground?  .   

8.  Did  corn  germinate  evenly?  

9.  Give  number  of  times  and  method  of  cultivation 


10.  Did  corn  mature  well  ?  

11.  Did  corn  smut  badly?    Approximate  amount  of  smut?.  . 

12.  What  per  cent  of  barren  stalks  was  noticeable  ?  

To  find  the  per  cent  of  barren  stalks,  count  the 
whole  number  of  barren  and  fruitful  stalks  pres- 
ent in  a  definite  number  of  hills  and  divide  the 
number  representing  the  barren  stalks  by  number 
representing  the  whole  number  of  stalks.  Counts 
can  be  made  in  four  or  five  places  in  the  field  and 
averaged. 

13.  How  harvestel?  
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14.  How  many  acres  harvested  \   

15.  Yield  per  acre,  actual  ;  estimated  

16.  Yield  per  acre  best  other  variety,  actual  

estimated  .  

17.  Compare  yield  with  home  variety  of  corn  if  possible.  The 

yield  should  be  detemiined  on  the  shelled  corn 
basis,  two  bushels  of  ears  being  considered  one 
bushel  of  corn. 

18.  How  many  bushels  of  fire-dried  corn  in  the  ear  will  you 

have  to  sell  for  seed  ?  

Give  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the  Xo.  S  corn. 


EXPEEIMEXT  Xo.  3. 

Treating  Potatoes  ivUli  Formaldehyd  Solution  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Potato  Seal). 

The  potato  crop  of  Wisconsin  in  1904:  is  estimated  at 
31,500,000  bushels,  valued  at  approximately  $9,000,000.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  yield  is  retained,  the  remainder  shipped  to 
market,  for  which  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  receive  a  smn  one- 
third  as  great  as  the  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  state. 
The  potato  industry  has  become  so  important  that  is  needs  our 
immediate  attention. 

One  of  the  evils  the  grower  has  to  contend  with  is  the  potato 
scab  which  often  renders  the  crop  of  potatoes  unfit  for  market, 
or  nearly  so.  The  market  demands  a  smooth,  even  grade  of 
potatoes;  consequently,  where  the  potatoes  have  been  made 
rough  by  the  scab  fungus  they  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  The 
scab  fungus  attaches  itself  to  the  tuber  where  it  makes  the  ugly 
looking  scabs  so  often  found  on  the  potato,  or  remains  in  the 
soil  where  it  is  able  to  survive  varying  conditions  for  several 
years. 

The  scab  fungus  on  the  seed  potato  can  be  killed  readily 
by  the  formaldehyd  treatment  here  recommended,  and  if  the 
seed  is  then  planted  on  land  that  has  not  before  grown  scabby 
potatoes  or  has  not  become  contaminated  "with  the  scab  fungus 
in  any  other  way,  the  crop  should  be  entirely  free  from  scab. 

Method  of  Treatment. — Put  in  a  cask  twenty  gallons  of 
water  and  pour  in  one  pint  of  formaldehyd,  and  after  stirring 
the  solution,  distribute  in  several  barrels  or  tubs.  Put  in  the 
uncut  seed  potatoes  and  submerge  for  two  hours.  If  desired, 
the  potatoes  can  be  left  in  gunny  sacks  or  bags  while  being 
treated. 
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After  removing  the  potatoes  from  the  solution  they  can  be 
■cut  and  planted  as  desired.  In  this  test  the  experimenter  will 
select  a  bushel  of  scabbv  ])otatoes  and  treat  half  and  re- 
tain the  other  half  without  treatment.  Plant  on  ground  that 
has  never  before  grown  potatoes,  and  note  the  result. 

Do  not  let  the  treated  seed  come  in  contact  with  the  untreat- 
ed seed  or  any  sack  which  has  held  untreated  potatoes.  The 
seed  ])otatoes  for  the  general  crop  should  all  be  treated  if 
scabby. 


Report  Blaxk^  Experiment  Xo.  3. 

Treating  Potatoes  for  the  Prevention  of  Sca)b, 

!N'ame  of  experimenter   .  .,  

P.  O.,  ;  County    ;  State  

1.  How  much  seed  treated  for  the  experiment  ?  

2.  How  much  seed  untreated  for  the  experiment?  

3.  Date  of  planting  

4.  Did  you  notice  any  characteristic  difference  in  the  growth 

of  the  potato  vines  during  the  growing  period?.  . 


5.    Date  of  digging  potatoes  

■6.    Yield  from  the  seed  treated  -  

"7.    Yield  from  the  seed  not  treated   . 

8.  'No.  of  scabby  potatoes  found  from  the  treated  seed.  .  .  . 

9.  E'o.  of  scabby  potatoes  found  from  the  untreated  seed.  . 


Experiment  No.  4. 
Treating  Seed  Oats  to  Prevent  Smut. 

Smut  affecting  oats  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  this  and  ad- 
joining states.  The  great  loss  sustained^  by  farmers  and  the 
Tapid  increase  of  the  smut  area  suggests  that  a  remedy  be  found 
to  stop  this  loss. 

Method  of  Treating  Seed  Oc^ts  for  the  Prevention  of  Smut. 
— The  method  that  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  that  now  generally  used  by 'the  farmers 
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of  the  state,  is  the  forinaldeliyJe  method.  If  the  desire  is  to 
treat  one  hundred  bushels  of  seed  oats,  purchase  at  least  four 
pints  of  formaldehyde  from  your  druggist,  and  make  up  the 
solution  by  pouring  one  pint  of  the  formaldehyde  into  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  water.  Put  the  solution  in  barrels  or  in  a  tank 
and  submerge  the  sacks  of  seed  oats  in  'the  solution  at  least 
ten  minutes.  Raise  the  sacks  of  oats  from  the  solution  and 
let  them  drain  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  order  to  save  solution, 
and  then  empty  on  a  threshing  floor,  platform,  or  on  a  canvas 
to  diry.  Do  not  spread  out  immediately,  "but  let  the  oats  re- 
main in  a  heap  for  two  hours  after  treating.  If  the  wet  sacks 
01"  a  canvas  is  spread  over  the  pile  of  oats  after  treating  it  will 
prevent  the  rapid  escape  of  the  formaldehyde  gas  ajid  make 
the  treatment  more  effective.  After  the  expiration  of  two  'or 
three  hours  the  oats  should  be  spread  out  and  shoveled  over  at 
intervals,  to  facilitate  drying. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  know  the  effectiveness 
of  this  treatment  by  many  observers,  and  to  publish  determina- 
tions in  the  next  annual  report. 

AVhere  smut  has  been  noticeable  in  the  oats  the  previous  year 
all  seed  should  be  treated  to  prevent  a  re-occurrence. 

For  the  following  experiment  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
about  three  bushels,  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre,  in  accordance- 
witli  plan  outlined  in  its  instructions. 

Experimertt. — 1.  Take  three  bushels,  or  the  usual  allowance 
for  seeding  one  acre,  that  were  threshed  from  a  field  that  was 
worse  affected  with  smut  the  past  season,  and  treat  as  stated  in 
directions. 

If  the  experimenter  has  no  oats,  he  probably  can  obtain  some 
from  a  nei^bor  whose  grain  has  been  afflicted  with  oat  smut. 

2.  Take  the  same  quantity  from  the  same  lot  of  oats  and  do- 
not  treat. 

8.  Sow  both  quantities  on  adjoining  plots  of  one  acre  each.. 
Be  sure  to  have  a  distinct  separation  from  the  plot  sown  with 
the  oats  treated  and  that  on  which  the  oats  are  not  treated. 

4.  After  the  oats  are  headed  take  an  ordinary  barrel  hoop- 
and  make  several  counts  on  the  plot  where  oats  were  treated 
and  on  the  plot  where  oats  were  not  treated.  This  can  be  done- 
by  TDlacing  a  hoop  over  the  oats  and  counting  all  the  heaas 
within  the  circle  and  then  note  the  number  affected  with  smut, 
thus  getting  data  to  determine  the  percentage. 
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Report  Blaxk^  Experiment  Xo.  4 

Trectting  Seed  Oats  to  Prevent  Smut. 

^ame  of  experimentier  .  .,  

P.  0.,  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Did  you  treat  oats  according  to  directions?  .  . 

2.  How  much  treated  for  the  experiment  ?  

Size  of  plot  

3.  How  much  was  sown  on  experiment  that  was  not  treated  ? 

Size  of  plot  

4.  Did  you  treat  your  seed  that  was  sown  for  general  pur- 

poses ?  .   

1.  Date  of  sowing  seed  not  treated  

2.  Date  when  smut  was  first  noticeable.   

3.  When  were  oats  cut?   

1.  Date  of  sowing  seed  treated   

2.  Date  when  smut  was  first  noticeable  

3.  When  were  oats  cut?   

6.    Did  you  make  several  counts  after  the  oats  were  headed 

using  the  hoop  in  the  manner  suggested?.  

6.  What  per  cent.  *^f  oats  were  affected  with  smut  on  plot 

where  seed  was  treated  to  prevent  smut  ?  

7.  What  per  cent,  of  oats  were  affected  on  plot  where  seed 

was  not  treated  ?  

8.  Per  cent,  saved  by  treatment  

The  data  obtained  by  counting  the  heads  within  the  circle  of 

a  hoop  that  are  affected  and  those  not  affectedj  is  a  fairly  ac- 
curate method  of  arriving  at  the  percentage  of  oats  affected 
with  smut. 


Experiment  No.  5. 

Tests  With  Swedish  Select  Gats. 

The  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wis.  No.  4)  through  several  years' 
tests  have  proven  to  be  satisfactory  and  especially  adapted  for 
Wisconsin  conditions.  The  desire  is  now  to  have  them  gi'own  as 
extensively  as  possible  by  members  of  the  iVssociation  so  that  the 
"variety  will  be  in  reach  of  all  farmers. 
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In  order  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  seed  growers  it  will 
necessary  to  comply  with  certain  conditions: 

1.  All  seed  oats  must  be  treated  for  the  prevention  of  smut 
previous  to  sowing. 

2.  Must  be  sown  on  land  that  is  free  from  Canada  thistles, 
mustard  or  quack  grass. 

3.  If  possible  a  comparison  with  another  variety  of  oats 
should  be  made. 

4.  A  report  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  immediately  af- 
ter threshing. 


Report  Blank^  Expekiment  Iso.  5. 

Swedish  Select  Oats, 

l^ame  of  experimenter   .   ► 

P.  O.,  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  ,  

2.  Amount  of  seed  sown   

3.  Amount  of  land  covered  (approximately)   

4.  ^NTature  of  soil  ?  .  .  .  . ,  

5.  Fall  or  spring  plowed?  * 

6.  Sow^i  with  seeder  or  drill?  

7.  Were  heads  of  any  other  grain  noticeable  within  the  plot 

on  which  oats  were  sown?  .   

8.  Were  they  removed  ?   

9.  Did  the  oats  stand  up  well?  ► 

10.  Did  you  treat  the  seed  for  the  prevention  of  smut?.  .... 

11.  Did  you  notice  any  smut?   

12.  How  much?  .  .,.  

13.  Was  the  ground  on  which  oats  were  sown  free  from  Cana- 

da thistles,  mustard  and  quack  grass  ?  

14.  Did  oats  rust  ?  

15.  When  were  oats  cut?  

16.  Yield  per  acre  of  Swedish  Select  oats  

17.  Yield  per  acre  of  any  other  variety  of  oats  grown  

18     How  many  of  the  Swedish  oats  on  hand  do  you  intend  to- 

sell  for  seed  oats  ?  , .  .  . ,  

19.    Please  give  a  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the 
S^vedish  Select  oats. 
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Experiment  ^Xo.  6. 
Test  with  Oderhrucker  Barley. 
(Wis.  Xo.  55.) 

In  1898  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  received  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  five  pounds  of  barley  known 
as  the  Oderbrucker.  This  barley  had  been  obtained  from  Ger- 
many and  grown  several  years  on  the  college  farm  at  Guelph, 
previous  to  being  secured  by  the  Wisconsin  Station. 

Eor  eight  years  this  barley  has  been  grown  on  experiment  in 
comparison  with  twenty-five  other  varieties  and  improved  by 
selection  until  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  worthy  of  dissemina- 
tion. The  Oderbrucker  barley  is  a  stifi-strawcd,  heavy  yield- 
ing, six-rowed,  beardled  variety,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory 
barley  from  all  points  of  view  grown  on  the  Station  Farm. 
From  malting  tests  made  by  the  Wahl-Henius  Institute  of 
Fermentology,  Chicago,  the  Oderbrucker  barley  compares  fav- 
orably with  all  other  barleys  on  test  for  malting  purposes.  It 
is  a  high  protein  barley,  containing  fifteen  per  cent  of  that  ele- 
ment which  makes  it  a  good  feeding  barley. 

At  the  present  time  Wisconsin  farmers  are  growing  many 
scrub  breeds  and  types  of  barley  Avhich  should  be  discarded. 
The  Experiment  Station  with  the  aid  of  our  asociation  is  de- 
sirous of  getting  pure  bred  grains  of  the  best  l)reed- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  general  farmer  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Five  hundred  bushels  of  this  high  grade  barley  has 
been  given  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Experi- 
ment Association  and  acre  tests  will  be  made  in  every  county 
of  W^isconsin.  Members  carrying  on  the  experiments  are  re- 
quested to  report  as  soon  as  the  tests  are  completed.  Blanks 
for  making  the  reports  will  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  in  due 
time  for  the  report. 


Eeport  Blaxk,  Expeeimext  Xo.  6. 

Oderbrucker  Barley, 

(Wis.  X^o.  55.) 

X  ame  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State 

1.    Date  of  sowing  
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2.  Amount  of  seed  sown   

3.  Amount  of  gTOund  covered  (approximately)   

(As  near  as  possible  try  and  cover  one  acre  with  seed 
obtained). 

4.  ISTature  of  soil?  

5.  Fall  or  spring  plowed?  

6.  Sown  with  drill  or  seeder?  .  .  .i  

1.    Following  what  crop  in  rotation  

8.  Were  heads  of  any  other  grain  noticeable  within  the  plot 

on  which  barley  was  so^vn?  

9.  Were  they  removed  ?   

10.  Did  the  barley  stand  up  well  ?  

11.  Was  the  ground  on  which  the  barley  was  sown  free  from 

Canada  thistles,  mustard  and  quack  grass  ?  

12.  Did  the  barley  rust?   

13.  Was  any  smut  noticeable  ?   

14.  When  was  barley  cut  ?  ,  

15.  Yield  per  acre  of  Oderbrucker   

16.  Yield  per  acre  of  any  other  variety  of  barley  grown.  .  .  . 

17.  May  we  put  you  on  the  seed  growers'  list  ?  

18.  Please  give  a  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the 

Oderbrucker  barley,  Wisconsin  !N"o.  55. 


Experiment  'Eo.  7. 
Tests  With  Forage  Rape. 

For  several  years  rape  has  been  grown  for  soiling  purposes 
on  the  Experiment  Farm  with  that  decree  of  success  which  sug- 
gests that  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial  by  Wisconsin  farmers  in  gen- 
eral. ' 

Sheep  and  young  stock  are  fond  of  the  plant  and  fatten 
readily  when  pastured  upon  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  not 
let  sheep  feed  upon  it  while  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew,  or 
when  the  sheep  have  been  kept  for  several  hours  without  food 
as  they  then  eat  so  abundantly  that  it  often  leads  to  serious 
bloating  or  scouring. 

The  Variety  Used. — The  Dwarf-Essex  rape  has  been  the 
variety  used  most  extensively  at  the  Experiment  Farm.  This 
variety  can  be  purchased  from  any  good  seed  house,  in  five  or 
ten  pound  lots  for  about  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  for  con- 
siderable less  in  large  quantities. 
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Rape  can  be  grown  late  as  well  as  early  in  tlio  year,  tlierfi- 
foro,  it  often  servcis  as  a  good  cat^^'li  crop  when  other  crops  have 
failed,  and  Avill  afford  a  goodly  supply  of  green  fodder  whoTi 
the  pastures  are  dry  and  short.  If  possible,  try  four  cxperi- 
nients  with  rape. 

A.  Sow  broadcast  on  one  acre  or  more  which  you  have  pre- 
viously seeded  to  oats  and  which  are  about  one  inch  in  height 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  rapa.  Cover  with  slant  tooth  harrow 
or  light  drag  which  will  not  materially  injure  the  oats.  Let 
the  oats  ripen  and  when  cut.  the  rape  Avill  come  on  rapidly  and 
cover  the  stubble  Avith  its  wide  spreading  leaves.  It  feeds  to 
best  advantage  when  about  18  inches  in  height  or  a  little  over. 
If  hurdle  fence  is  used  and  changed  from  tinw^  to  time,  the 
rape  eaten  will  come  on  rapidly  and  soon  be  fit  to  pasture 
again. 

B.  Sow  one  acre  or  more  which  has  been  properly  prepared 
with  disk  harrow  or  otherwise,  to  rape,  using  drill  and  put- 
ting the  seed  in  about  30  inches  apart  between  the  rows  so  as 
to  cidtivate  once  or  twice. 

C.  Sow  one  acre  or  more  broadcast  or  with  the  drill  at  the 
time  of  sowing  oats.  The  rape  seed  should  be  mixed  with  the 
oats.  If  the  ground  is  not  too  rich  the  rape  will  not  interfere 
with  the  oat  crop  or  lessen  the  yield  to  any  ^reat  extent.  After 
harvesting  oats,  rape  will  come  on  rapidly  and  in  a  few  weeks 
be  of  sufficient  height  to  pasture.  If  sown  on  rich  ground  in 
a  wet  season  the  rape  will  interfere  with  the  grain  crop. 

D.  Sow  one  acre  or  more  broadcast,  without  dragging, 
when  oat  crop  is  from  two  to  four  inches  in  height.  Sow  about 
four  pounds  of  rape  seed  per  acre,  and  if  poissible,  before  or 
inmiediately  after  a  shower.  This  method  is  especially  rec- 
ommended on  low  rich  soils. 

Amount  of  Seed  Necessary. — When  sown  in  drills,  three 
poimds  per  acre  is  sufficient,  when  broadcast,  on  small  areas, 
five  or  six  pounds  shoulds  be  used;  when  sown  Avith  oats  at  the 
time  of  seeding  uhe  about  one  pound  per  acre  mixed  with  the 
seed  oats. 

By  reserving  ten  feet  square  or  one  square  rod  and  cutting 
rape  when  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  then 
weighing,  the  amount  of  green  fodder  per  acre  can  be  readily 
determined. 

Bape  should  be  cut  about  four  inches  from  the  ground  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  results  for  next  crop. 

If  season  is  fa^'orable  jow  will  succeed  in  getting  three  cut- 
tings of  rape  from  the  same  plot  if  it  is  sown  early  and  alone. 
11— E.  A. 
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Where  the  object  is  to  fatten  sheep  for  the  market,  a  small 
grain  ration  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals. 


KiopoRT  Blank,  Extkuiment  ISTo.  7.  A. 

Sowing  Rape  Broadcast  on  Oat  Field  and  Dragginrj  Ten  or 
Tivelve  Days  after  Seeding  with  Oats. 

Hame  of  experimenter  i.  .  .  

P.  6  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  oats  .  

2.  Date  of  sowing  rape  

o.    AVhat  variety  of  rape  used  ?   

4.  Amount  of  seed  used  per  acre  .  .,  ,  

5.  ITature  of  soil?   ,  ■  

6.  How  prepared!?  

7.  What  height  were  tlie  oats  when  rape  was  sown  ?  

8.  Did  dragging  materially  injure  the  oat  crop  from  first  ob- 

servation ?  ,  

9.  When  v/ere  rape  plants  first  noticeable  ?  

10.  When  were  the  oats  cut  ?  

11.  How  did  the  yield  of  oats  compare  with  the  yield  on  land 

where  no  rape  was  seeded  ?   

12.  How  long  after  oats  were  cut  before  rape  was  fit  for  feed- 

ing purposes  ?   .  . ,  

13.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  animals  didj  you  pasture  up- 

on the  rape  ?  

14.  Did  you  feed  a  grain  ration  also?  .  .  .   

15.  Did  animals  fed  upon  rape  thrive?  

16.  Were  the  rape  plants  affected  by  any  insect  enemies  or 

fungus  disease?   ,  

17.  Approximately,  how  much  green  fodder  did  the  rape  pro- 

duce per  acre?   ;  

18.  Did  you  notice  any  detrimental  effects  from  the  feeding 

of  rape?   •  

19.  Briefly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rape  as  a  soil- 

ing crop  
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Report  Blank,  Experiment  No.  7.  B. 

Sowing  Rape  with  Drill. 

Karno  of  experimenter  ;  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing   >  

2.  What  variety?   ,  >  

3.  Width  between  rows  ?  

4.  Amount  of  seed  used  per  acre?  

5.  IsTature  of  soil?  .......  .i  

6.  How  -prepared  ?   

7.  How  long  after  sowing  was  rape  fit  for  feeding  purposes  ? 

8.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  animals  did  you  pasture  up- 

on rape?  

9'.    Did  you  feed  a  grain  ration  also?  

10.  Did  animals  fed  upon  rape  thrive?  

11.  Approximately,  how  much  green  fodder  did  the  rape  pro- 

duce per  acre?   

12.  Did  yoLi  notice  any  detrimental  effects  from  the  feeding 

of  rape  ?   .........  i  ,  

13.  Briefly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rape  as  a  soil- 

ing crop  ,  


Report  Blank,  Experiment  No.  7.  C. 

Sowing  Rape  on  Plot  luith  Oats  in  Accordance  with  Directions 
Given  on  Information  Sheet. 

Name  of  experimenter  

P.  O.  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  i  

2.  What  variety  of  rape  used?  .  

3.  Nature  of  soil?  

4.  Amount  of  seedl  used  per  acre?  ^  

5.  How  prepared?   

8.    TOien  were  the  rape  plants  first  noticeable?  

7.  When  were  the  oats  cut?  

8.  Did  the  rape  interfore  in  any  way  with  the  growth  of  the 

oats  ?  
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9.    Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  cutting  and  binding 
oats  on  plot  where  rape  was  sown?  .,.  . 

10.  Did  the  rape  interfere  with  the  drying  out  of  the  bundles  ? 

11.  How  long  after  oats  were  cut  before  rape  was  fit  for  feed- 

ing?  

Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  preferable,  sowing  the  rape  at 
the  time  of  sowing  oats  or  after  the  oats  have  reached  the 
height  of  one  or  two  inches?  ,  :  


Repoet  Blank,  Experiment  l^o.  7.  D. 

Ra'pe  Soivn  Broadcast  without  Dragging},  When  Out  Crop 
from  2  to  4:  Inches  in  Height;  Immediately 
Before  or  after  a  Shower. 

Kanie  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  oats  ,.  .  .  . 

2.  Date  of  sowing  rape   

3.  What  variety  of  rape  used  ?   

4.  Amount  of  seed  used  per  acre  ?  

5.  N^ature  of  soil?  

G.    How  prepared  ?  ,  

7.  Did  you  sow  rape  seed  immediately  before  or  after  a 

shower  ?  

8.  When  were  the  rape  plants  first  noticealble  ?  

9.  When  were  the  oats  cut?  .  .,  

10.  How  did  the  yield  of  oats  compare  with  the  yield  on  land 

where  no  rape  was  seeded  ?  

11.  How  long  after  oats  were  cut  before  rape  was  fit  for  feed- 

ing purposes?  

12.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  animals  dlid  you  pasture  up- 

on the  rape?  :  

18.    Did  you  feed  a  grain  ration  also  ?  

14.  Did  the  animals  fed  upon  the  rape  thrive?  .   

15.  Approximately,  how  much  green  fodder  did  the  rape  pro- 

duos  per  acre  ?  

16.  Did  you  notice  any  detrimental  effects  from  the  feeding 

of  rape  ?  

17.  Briefly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rape  as  a  soil- 

ing crop  
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Experiment  No.  8. 
Soy  Beans. 

Tho  suy  beau  was  probably  int njdiiccMl  into  the  United  Statos 
from  Japan  about  fifty  years  ago  and  lias  been  cull  ivatcd  with 
success  in  the  southern  states.  In  Japan  it  is  used  extensively 
as  a  human  food,  but  in  this  eountry  it  is  <>Town  for  the  seed, 
as  a  forag'e  plant,  and  as  a  soil  rcaiovator.  As  a  forage  its  use 
as  a  soiling  croj)  is  becoming  recognized,  by  stockmen  and 
dairymen,  as  it  withstands  tho  drought  exceptionally  well  and 
will  give  a  good  cutting  of  green  foriig'o  at  the  time  when  other 
feeds  are  shriveled  and  wilted.  Soy  beans  of  the  late  variety 
gave  a  cutting  of  9.9  tons  green  forage  per  acre  at  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Eann  in  1900  and  yielded  thirty-eight  bu- 
shels of  seed  beans  per  acre  in  1902,  and  forty  bushels  per  acre 
in  1903.  It  makes  an  excellent  hay,  and  at  the  Kansas  Sta- 
tion a  yield  of  about  three  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre  was  se- 
cured. 

Like  the  clover,  the  soy  bean  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  en- 
riches the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  soil 
quite  low  in  fertility,  but  a  mellow,  fairly  rich  soil  is  prefer- 
able. It  requires  a  well  drained  porous  soil ;  in  no  case  should 
the  seed  be  sown  on  low  ground  that  is  saturated  with  water 
during  most  of  the  growing  period  or  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  that 
is  inclined  to  bake.  ! 

When  sown  for  hay  or  a  soiling  crop,  a  drill  or  broadcast 
seeder  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  sown  for  seed,  use  a  corn 
or  bean  planter  and  sow  in  drills  about  thirty  inches  apart  and 
about  three  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  AVhen  planted  in  drills 
as  described,  from  two  or  three  pecks  of  seedl  per  acre  should  be 
used.  I 

Soy  beans  should  not  be  planted  while  the  ground  is  cold; 
immediately  after  corn  planting  is  a  favorable  time. 

Sow  in  accordance  with  suggestions  above  given,  for  growing 
soy  beans  for  seed,  one- tenth  of  an  acre. 

When  desired  for  hay,  soy  bean,s  should  be  cut  when  the 
pods  are  partly  developed.  Try  a  few  square  rod?  sown  broad- 
cast for  a  soiling  crop  and  for  hay.  When  grovm  for  seed  they 
should  be  harvested  and  threshed  as  our  common  variety  of 
beans  and  put  in  a  large  open  bin  and  shoveled  over  frequently 
to  prevent  heating. 

If  you  have  a  silo  try  soy  beans  with  corn.    Plant  in  drills 
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with  the  corn  planter  using  one-third  soy  beans  and  two-thirds 
corn  mixed.  When  planting  with  corn  for  the  silo  use  the 
Medium  Green  variety  as  this  variety  is  noted  for  its  great 
leaf  development,  l^o  difficulty  will  be  experienced  cutting 
the  soy  beans  with  the  corn  harvester  at  the  time  of  harvesting 
com.  For  pasture,  hay  or  seed  the  Ito  San  variety  will  give 
excellent  satisfaction  and  will  usually  ripen  before  the  fall 
frosts. 

Secure  a  sack  of  inoculated  soil  from  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  scatter  on  a  portion  of  the  field  that  you  desire  to 
plant  to  soy  beans,  and  note  the  development  of  nodules.  The 
roots  of  the  soy  bean  plants  growing  on  that  part  of  the  field 
add  much  fertility  to  the  soil.  When  a  few  square  rode  of 
ground  are  inoculated  and  soy  beans  are  grown  thereon,  hence- 
forth ground  can  always  be  secured  from  this  source  of  supply 
to  scatter  on  other  fields  where  the  desire  is  to  have  the  nodules 
develop. 


Repoet  Blank,  Experiment  [N'o.  8. 
Boy  Beans, 

N"ame  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  planting  soy  beans  

2.  Character  of  soil  

3.  What  crop  had  been  grown  the  previous  year?  

4.  Was  the  land  used,  fall  or  spring  plowed  ?  

5.  Give  your  method  of  planting  

6.  How  long  after  planting  were  beans  first  noticeable  ?  .  .  .  . 

Y.    Give  your  method  of  cultivation  

8.  Did  you  try  a  few  square  rods  for  forage?.  ............ 

9.  How  many  pounds  of  green  forage  did  you  cut  from  a 

square  rod  ?   .,  

10.  How  many  pounds  of  cured  hay  did  you  get  from  a 

square  rod?  .  .,  

11.  Did  the  stock  eat  the  green  and  cured  forage  readily?  .  . 

12.  What  kind  of  stock  did  you  feed  it  to  ?  

13'.    Did  the  beans  left  for  seed  ripen  evenly?  

14.  Date  of  harvesting?  

15.  Manner  of  harvesting  
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16.  Method  of  threshing  

17.  Yield  per  acre  of  marketable  beans  

18.  Did  you  use  any  bacteria-laden  soil  for  inoculation  pur- 

poses ?  ,  

19.  Were  nodules  noticeable  on  the  roots  of  the  soy  beans  at 

any  time  during  the  growing  period  where  such  soil 
was  used  

20.  Were  they  noticeable  where  the  soil  was  not  used '{  

21.  Date  of  sending  report  

22.  Give  in  a  general  way  your  opinion  of  soy  beans  as  a 

seed  and  forage  plant  for  Wisconsin  


Experiment  No.  9. 
Biarjey  8mut. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  a  test  for  the  eradication  of  barley 
smut  made  by  members  of  the  Experiment  Associatioai.  For 
several  years  we  have  labored!  to  find  out  an  effectual  remedy 
and  it  was  not  until  lasu  year  that  Ave  succeeded. 

The  treatment  is  simply  this.  Soak  sack  of  barley  twelve 
hours  in  cold  water,  let  drain  for  one  hour, — put  in  cask  of 
warm  water,  not  over  130°  F.,  for  a  minute  or  two  to  take  off 
chill  and  then  submerge  in  barrel  of  warm  water  held  at  con- 
stant temperature  of  130°  F.  for  five  minutes.  After  remov- 
ing sack  of  barley,  empty  on  threshing  floor  to  cool,  and  sow 
as  soon  as  posible  thereafter.  If  left  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore sowing,  barley  will  sprout.  Use  gunny  sacks  in  which  to 
l>ut  barley  for  treatment  and  do  not  have  them  n.ore  than  half 
filled  as  this  will  allow  the  penetration  of  the  temperature 
readily. 

For  the  experiment  use  the  barley  secured  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment  Association  this  year  or  some  of  the  product  of 
that  you  secured  last  year.  Treat  one  bushel  in  accordanoee 
with  above  directions  and  sow  one  bushel  without  treatment. 
You  can  also  treat  as  much  as  you  desire  of  your  general  crop 
that  does  not  go  into  the  experiment. 

When  the  barley  is  beginning  to  head  make  tests  for  smut. 
Make  one  test  as  soon  as  barley  is  headed,  and  the  other  a  little 
later  in  the  season  and  average  the  results. 

To  make  tests  use  hoop  or  square  that  will  enclose  about 
four  square  feet.  Throw  or  place  hoop  over  heads  of  barley  in 
a  spot  not  previously  selected  by  the  operator;  count  all  heads 
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within  the  1h.k)]),  iSJiiuttfiidi  and  not  smnttexl,  then  count  merely 
the  sniuttefli  lieads  and  divider  this  number  decimally  by  the 
total  number  (jf  heads  within  the  hoop  which  will  give  the  per 
cent  of  smut.  I 

A  report  blank  will  accompany  the  outline  for  the  experi- 
ment to  enable  yon  to  (letcrniiniij  in,  advance  approxim.ately 
what  (hita  ar(3  desired. 


TiFj^oRT  Blank,  Expert iment  T^o.  9. 
Barley  8mut. 

Name  of  experimenter   .  .  .,  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Did  you  treat  barley  according  to  directions?  

2.  TToAv  much  treated  for  experiment?  

Size  of  plot  

3.  IIow  much  sown  on  experiment  the  seed  of  which  was 

not  treated  ?  

Size  of  plot  

4.  Did  you  treat  yonr  seed  that  was  sown  for  general  pur- 

poses?  I.  .  .  .;. 

(a)  How  much  treated?  

(b)  How  miich  not  treated  ?  

5.  What  were  the  results  on  the  treatment  of  the  general 

crop  ?  '   . 

(a)  Per  cent  of  smut  from  untreated  seed?  

(b)  Per  cent  of  smut  from  treated  seed  ?  

n.    Date  of  sowing  treated  barley  on  experiment  

Date  when  plants  first  appeared  above  ground  

7.  Date  of  sowing  barley  that  was  not  treated  

Date  when  plants  first  appeared  above  ground  ....... 

8.  How  many  tests  were  made  for  smut?  

9.  What  per  cent  of  barley  was  affected  with  smut  on  plot 

the  seed  of  which  was  not  treated  ?  

10.  What  per  cent  of  barley  was  affected  with  smut  on  plot 

the  seed  of  which  was  treated?  

11.  Per  cent  saved  by  treatment  

Give  a  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the  barley 

smut  treatment. 

Send  in  report  as  soon  as  the  experiment  is  completed. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  OAT  OROr. 

In  many  portions  of  onr  state  the  grain  rusts  have  become  so 
prevalent  that  the  amount  of  damag'e  done  l)y  them  can  scarce- 
Ij  be  estimated. 

Scientists  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  discover  any  remedy 
for  this  fungous  growth.  In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  rust  attacks  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  determine  if  possible  to  what  extent  they  affect  the 
(piality  and  quantity  of  grain  grown,  I  am  enclosing  you  here- 
with a  report  sheet.  As  we  are  })articuhirly  interested  in  oats 
at  this  time,  the  questions  on  this  sheet  are  confined  wholly  to 
them. 

^"ou  will  note  that  the  questions  require  observations  to  be 
made  this  fall  and  winter  as  well  as  the  coming  spring  a.nd 
summer.  I  'ask  your  hearty  co-operation  in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation called  for  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  in 
the  state  to  know,  approximately  at  least,  how  much  he  is  los- 
ing every  year  from  the  attacks  of  fungous  diseases.  I  am 
anxious,  therefore,  to  know  to  what  degi'ee  rust  develops  on 
oats  in  your  locality.  This  can  b:?  detemiined  by  observation 
of  the  diseased  plants  themselves  and  by  comparison  of  the 
yields  with  those  in  portions  of  the  state  with  similar  soil,  but 
whoa'o  rust  does  not  appear.  Hene?,  I  ask  you  to  try  and  se- 
cure from  as  many  farmers  as  possible,  their  opinion  as  to  the 
jH'icent  of  crop  injured  by  rust  and  the  average  yield  of  grain 
{K  v  acre.    Try  to  get  a  careful  estimate,  if  possible. 

The  careful  conducting  of  these  investigations  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  reports  until  the  first  of  June,  1907,  when  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  office,  will  necessitate  some  inconven- 
ience on  your  part.  I  trust,  however,  that  your  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  grain  production  in  the  state  will  influence  you 
in  carrying  these  investigations  through  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. I 

Make  careful  observations  throughout  the  season  so  that  if 
a  repf)rt  is  requested  for  another  year  the  facts  will  be  avail- 
able. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  OAT  CKOP. 


I^ame  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  What  is  the  average  number  of  acres  of  oats  grown  by  the 

farmers  in  your  neighborhood  ? 

2.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre?  

3.  What  variety  of  oats  do  you  grow  ?  

4.  What  kind  of  soil  have  you?.  ■  

5.  What  influences,  such  as  rust,  smut,  and  insects,  most  se- 

riously affected  the  oat  crop  in  your  part  of  the 
state?   ,  

6.  If  rust  is  prevalent,  at  what  date  in  the  spring  or  summer 

does  it  first  appear  ?  .  ,  

7.  Have  you  ever  noticed  rust  on  grasses  anywhere  on  the 

farm  but  especially  near  oat  fields  ?  

8.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  per  cent  of  crop  lost 

through  attacks  of  rust?  

9.  Are  self  sown  oats  common  in  the  fall?.  

10.  If  so,  are  they  ever  rusty  ?  

11.  Do  the  plants  ever  survive  the  winter?  

12.  If  not,  what  is  the  latest  date  at  which  they  may  be 

found?  

Month  ,  Day  

13.  If  any  plants  survive  the  winter  can  rust  be  found  on 

them  in  the  spring  ?  

14.  If  rust  can  be  found  on  self  sown  oat  plants  at  any  time 

during  the  winter  take  note  of  date  and  send  sam- 
ple to  A.  L.  Stone,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
amination. 
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DIVISION  OF  EACTERIOLOCiY 

II.  L.  RUSSELL. 


BOVIlNE  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  econoniiic  importance  of  this  subject  is  such  as  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  every  stock  raiser  in  this  state.  The 
disease  of  tuberculosis  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
stock  disease  with  which  we  have  to  contend  with  today,  and 
its  rapid  spread  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  cattle,  more 
particularly  with  swine,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
stock  owner  should  give  the  utmost  attention  to  his  herd.  Tu- 
berculosis is  spread  among  stock  generally  in  one  or  two  ways. 
Eirst,  by  the  purchase  of  animals  affected  in  the  early  unrecog- 
nized stages  of  the  disease; — second,  through  the  medium  of 
infected  factory  by-products,  skim  milk,  whey,  etc.,  where  the 
same  have  been  contaminated  with  tubercular  organisms  from 
affected  animals.  In  this  state  at  the  present  time  the  first 
method  of  spread  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Several  in- 
stances have  come  to  our  attention  where  the  disease  has  been 
widely  disseminated  in  localized  communities  through  the  in- 
fection of  factory  by-products  but  the  most  common  method  of 
introduction  of  the  disease  into  the  herd  is  through  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  from  outside  sources. 

This  may  come  about  either  through  the  attempt  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  herd  by  bringing  into  the  same,  pure  bred 
sires  or  cows,  or  it  may  come  from  the  general  sale  of  grade  or 
common  stock.  While  the  improvement  of  our  cattle  has  been 
entirely  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  improved  ani- 
mals from  outside  sources,  this  has  also  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing into  our  common  herds  this  disease. 

Our  records  that  have  been  accumulated  during  the  last  year 
or  so,  show  about  one  hundred  fifty  instances  of  where  the  dis- 
ease has  originated  in  a  herd  by  the  purchase  of  animals  from 
outside  sources.  You  can  therefore  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  knowing  beyond  all  question  the  actual  condition  of  the  ani- 
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mals  that  are  brought  into  the  herd  as  to  whether  they  are  free 
of  the  disease  or  not. 

The  only  way  that  the  actual  condition  of  these  animals  can 
be'  determined  with  certainty  is  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test. 
Tlio  diseaso  of  tuberculosis  is  one  that  is  exooedingly  insidious 
in  its  development  and  consequently  cannot  be  recognized  in 
the  early  stages,  even  by  the  most  skilled  expert.  Animals 
that  are  in  good  flesh,  with  soft  pliable  skin  and  apparently  in 
the  best  of  health  may  be  suffering  from  this  disease.  The  act- 
ual condition  of  these  animals  can  only  be  recognized  by  postr 
mortem  examination. 

The  introduction,  however,  of  what  is  known  as  the  tubercu- 
lin test  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  early  recognition  of  the 
disease  and  is  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  stock  owner 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  herd. 

The  tuberculin  test  can  be  applied  to  stock  so  readily  that 
all  stock  owners  should  be  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  agent,  and  how  it  can  be  used.  While  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  have  this  test  applied  in  the  past  by  veterinarians, 
our  experience  for  several  years  has  led  us  to  see  the  necessity  of 
a  much  more  wide  spread  introduction  of  the  test  among 
the  herds  of  the  actual  stock  raisers  than  seems  possible  at  the 
present  time  if  its  use  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  veterin- 
ary profession. 

It  would  of  course  be  unwise  for  persons  not  having  any  ex- 
pci'ience  to  carry  on  the  test  without  any  sort  of  supervision  or 
control.  The  method  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past 
several  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Experiment  Station  has 
proven  so  successful  that  we  believe  that  it  can  be  used  by  a 
large  percentage  of  the  stock  owners  of  our  state.  This  method 
is  essentially  as  follows : 

The  stock  owner  himself  or  some  other  person  who  has  been 
given  special  training  at  the  Short  Course  or  Farmers'  Course 
at  the  University  or  by  special  correspondence  can  carry  on 
the  details  of  applying  the  test  to  his  ovm  herd.  Full  and  ex- 
plicit directions  can  be  given  the  ovmer  which  will  aid  him 
after  a  little  experience  to  make  this  test  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner as  far  as  the  application  is  concemjed.  The  temperature 
records  which  are  secured  by  him  in  this  work  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  at  the  Experiment 
Station  for  supervision  and  interpretation  and  the  owner  is  ad- 
vised as  to  the  results  of  the  test  after  the  consideration  of  this 
data.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  arrangements  have  been 
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made  for  the  disposal  of  the  animals  which  react  to  the  tiilx'r- 
culin  test.  Each  test  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  and  if  properly  performed  and  reacting  ani- 
mals found  therein,  the  State  Veterinarian  is  notified  and  a 
disposal  of  these  animals  is  carried,  on  by  him,  he  reserving  the 
right  to  accept  or  reject  tlie  results  of  the  test  on  the  basis  of 
the  test  sheets  submitted.  In  this  way  owners  can  determine 
for  themselves  the  actual  condition  of  their  herds  and  can  take 
such  steps  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  their  midst  as  will  re- 
sult in  a  minimum  loss  to  themselves.  > 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  Avith  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  animals  may  be  disposed  of  by  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  the  following  data  are  sub- 
mitted : 

Either  one  of  three  methods  may  be  followed  in  the  disposal 
of  the  animals  which  may  be  found  to  react  in  the  tuberculin 
test. 

First.  Animals  adjudged  tuberculous  on  the  basis  of  the 
tuberculin  test  are  appraised  by  three  independent  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  Justice  of  Peace  from  the  community  in 
which  the  case  occurs,  the  appraisal  in  no  case  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  each  animal.  The  reacting  animals  are  then  turned 
over  to  the  state  for  disposal  and  the  owner  receives  two-thirds 
of  the  appraised  valuation.  The  state  takes  charge  of  the  dis- 
2)osal  of  these  animals  which  mav  be  at  its  option  slaughtered 
on  the  farm  or  shipped  to  packing  centers  where  they  are  killed 
under  federal  inspection. 

Second.  In  case  the  owner  does  not  accept  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving two-thirds  of  the  appraised  valuation  fromi  the  state  he 
may  if  he  prefers  ship  these  animals  himself  under  the  name 
of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  the  packing  centers 
where  they  are  killed  under  federal  inspection.  In  this  case 
he  receives  the  full  net  value  of  the  carcass.  This  method  is 
})referable  where  the  animals  are  apparently  affected  in  the 
earlv  stages  and  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  war- 
rant the  condemnation  of  the  carcass  by  the  fedefal  authori- 
ties. 

In  the  case  of  beef  animals  which  pass  federal  inspection  the 
value  of  the  meat  would  frequently  be  much  more  than  could 
be  secured  on  the  basis  of  the  first  option  which  could  only  give 
the  owner  the  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  fifty  dollars  or  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  dollars. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  valuable  animals  that  are  apparent- 
ly affected  in  the  early  stages  it  may  be  preferable  to  hold  such 
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animals  for  a  period  of  time  in  quarantine  so  as  to  secure  heal- 
thy calves  from  the  same.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
this  can  be  done  almost  without  exception  and  in  the  case  of 
pure  bred  animals  of  extra  quality,  it  is  desirable  to  isolate  the 
reacting  animals  and  use  them  a  time  at  least.  In  case  this  is 
done  the  animals  are  placed  in  quarantine  by  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  and'  must  be  cared  for  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  Board,  which  simply  looks  to  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Experiment  Associa- 
tion have  already  taken  up  his  matter  and  tested  their  own 
herds  and  in  many  instances  the  herds  of  their  neighbors.  As 
members  of  the  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  all  of  you  have 
had  extended  instruction  along  this  line  by  teaching  as  well  as 
by  demonstration,  and  you  are  in  position  to  take  up  this  work 
and  carry  it  on  very  much  better  than  the  average  farmer,  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  this  matter.  It  is  therefore,  incum- 
bent on  you  as  progressive  young  men  in  your  respective  local- 
ities to  do  what  you  can  to  help  in  the  matter  of  the  eradication 
of  this  scourge.  In  doing  this  it  is  first  preferable  of  course 
for  you  to  make  the  test  upon  your  own  herd  so  as  to  show  by 
your  example  that  you  thoroughly  believe  in  the  principles  of 
the  matter.  After  this  is  done  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
take  up  the  testing  of  animals  in  your  vicinity.  In  a  number 
of  instances  s'ludents  have  tested  as  high  as  one  thousand 
head  of  stock.  You  can  see  at  once  what  a  potent  influence 
your  association  can  exert  in  educating  the  agricultural  com- 
munities in  this  matter. 

There  is  here  inserted  a  blank  form  of  application  for  tuber- 
culin also  a  copy  of  the  report  blanks  that  are  made  out  by  the 
party  in  making  a  test  upon  his  herd  and  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  manner  of  its  application. 


APPLICATION  FOR  TUBERCULIN. 

Application  is  hereby  made  for  doses  of  tuberculin 

for  testing  headi  of  mature  animals  and  head 

of  young  stock  on  the  farm  of  ,  

of  u  .  .  . ,  Wisconsin. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  this  tuberculin,  provided  the 
owner  of  the  herd  and  the  person  making  the  test  agrees  to 
the  following  conditions : 

1.    The  test  shall  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  re- 
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oeipt  of  the  tuberculin  and  the  temperature  records,  made  out 
on  blanl^s  furnished,  sent  at  once  to  li.  L.  Eussell,  Experiment 
Stition,  Madison,  Wis.,  who  will  report  to  the  owner  the  re- 
sults of  the  test. 

2.  In  case  any  tuberculous  animals  are  found  in  the  herd, 
the  owner  agrees  to  remove  them  at  once  from  the  healthy 
portion  of  the  herd,  so  as  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  nob  to  sell  them  to  any  person  except  for  immediate 
slaughter.  Keacting  animals  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  state 
under  the  rules  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board.  Address 
Secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 

o.  In  case  tuberculous  animals  are  found  in  the  herd,  the 
owner  agrees  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  stables  occupied  by 
the  herd. 

In  making  application  for  tuberculin,  state  whether  you  sus- 
]>oct  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  your  herd. 
If  so,  what  reason  have  you  for  such  suspicions  ? 

(Signed,   , 

Owner  of  herd. 

(Signed   , 

Person  making  test. 

THE  TUBERCULIJT  TEST  AND  ITS  MANNER  OF  APPLICATION. 

Tuberculin  is  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  organ- 
ism in  artificial  cultures.  In  its  preparation  it  is  so  treated 
as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  organisms  and;  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  product  when  used  as  directed.  It  does  nob  injure 
a  healthy  animal,  nor  will  it  cause  the  disease  to  spread  in  a 
tuberculous  animal.  The  value  of  this  agent  in  determining 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  now  undisputed.  When  used 
with  ordinary  judgment,  the  errors  are  only  a  few  per  cent, 
and  in  skilled  hands  it  is  almost  infallible.  In  Pennsylvania, 
4,000  animals  that  had  given  characteristic  reactions  were 
slaughtered  and  examined,  and  the  presence  of  the  disease  was 
demonstrated  in  all  but  eight  animals.  > 

The  test  is  very  simple  in  its  application  and  requires  no 
especial  technical  skill.  The  introduction  of  the  tuberculin 
causes  a  temporary  fever  in  affected  animals.  The  test  con- 
sists in  making  a  simple  hypodermic  injection  and  in  taking  a 
series  of  temperatures.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  cattie  can  mal^e  a  successful  test,  if  the  details 
which  are  mentioned  in  describing  the  method  of  proce^liuro  are 
carefully  observed. 
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Tune  (o  Apply  (he  Test. — Tlie  most  advantageous  time  to 
a})])]y  tlio  test  is  during  those  seasons  in  which  the  animals  ar:; 
stal)l('d.  During  the  summer  the  animals  become  restless  if 
kept  ill  llici  sl;il)lo  during  the  day,  and  in  very  hot  weathcir  the 
normal  tciiipci  atnres  may  be  so  high  as  to  lead  to  erroneous  re- 
sults. 

What  Animals  not  to  Test. — As  a  i-ule  animals  should  not 
bo  tested  within  four  or  five  days  before  or  after  calving,  nor 
while  in  ''heat."  These  normal  functions  usually  do  not  cause 
any  marked  changes  in  temperature,  but  in  some  cases,  they 
may ;  and  in  order  to  be  certain,  it  is  well  to  excludie  such  ani- 
mals from  the  test.  Animals  sutfering  from  any  djisease  (fe- 
ver, garget,  etc.)  should  be  excluded.  Animals  which  show 
a  temperature  of  103.5°  to  104°  F.  should  not  be  injected. 
As  a  rule  calves  less  than  three  months  old  should  not  be 
tested. 

The  Tempem'lures  of  Cattle. — In  cattle  the  normal  daily 
temperature  varies  considerably,  often  1-2°  F.  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  A  number  of  factors  may  produce  such 
changes.  Cold  ^^'ater  when  drunk  in  considerable  quantities 
may  reduce  the  temperature  several  degrees.  A  temporary 
excitement  may  cause  a  rise;  excessive  summer  heat  also  in- 
creases the  normal  temperature.  This  is  esp-ecially  true  where 
animals  are  kept  m  the  stable  in  the  summer.  The  average 
normal  temperature  of  milch  cows  generally  runs  from  101° 
to  102.5°  F. 

Treatment  of  Animals  During  the  Test. — On  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  these  variations  in  temperature  are  caused,  it 
is  important  to  kecj)  the  animals  that  are  being  tested  in  as 
nearly  a  normal  con  'iition  as  possible.  They  should  be  fed  as 
usual.  The  animals  should  not  be  allowed  free  access  to  cold 
water  during  the  ]>eriod  in  which  temperatures  are  being 
taken.  Wat?r  ca:i  be  given  in  moderate  amounts,  preferably 
in  the  stable,  and  at  such  times  as  will  least  influence  the  tem- 
perature of  the  animals. 

The  Testing  Outfit. — A  hypodermic  syringe  of  at  least  5cc. 
capacity  is  needed.  The  same  should  be  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  stout  needles,  wliich  should  be  kept  in  good  condition 
by  sharpening  on  an  oil  stone.  At  least  two  clinical  or  fever 
thermometers  ^vill  be  needed,  and  where  more  than  five  ani- 
mals are  to  be  tested  a  larger  number  shouldi  be  provided.  In 
order  to  prevent  breakage  of  thermometers  some  device  should 
be  used  to  fasten  the  same  to  the  animal.  A  string  may  be 
tied  around  the  thermometer  at  the  constriction  just  above  the 
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bull)  and  again  near  the  top.  This  is  attached  to  a  small  ''hull 
chnnp,  prociirahk'  at  almost  any  stationery  store.  After 
iii,scrtiiii>'  the  thennometer,  the  clamp  is  fastened  1o  tlu^  lon<;' 
liaii's  at  th(5  base  of  the  tail.  ]f  the  thennorneter  i^-  then  thrown 
out  (tf  the  rectum,  it  will  not  be  broken  by  droppiug  onto  the 

MAKING  THE  TEST. 

The  t-st  is  (livi'ied  into  three  parts.  1,  taking  the  normal 
tempei'aturcs  liefoi-e  injection;  2,  the  injection  of  the  tubercu- 
lin; 3,  taking  of  teni])eraturcs  after  injection. 

Normal  Tcmpcrnlure^. — During  the  day  preceding  the  in- 
jciction,  at  inter\^als  of  two  or  three  hours,  take  a  series  of  four 
or  five  tem])erature  readings  on  each  animal. 

Injection  of  Tuherculinv — ^The  injection  should  be  made  in 
the  evenina^  of  the  day  on  which  the  normal  temperatures  have 
boon  taken  (8—10  P.  M.). 

Temperatures  after  Injection. — Eight  to  ten  hours  after  the 
injection  of  the  tuberculin,  temperature  readin,gs  should  be  be- 
gun. These  readings  should  be  taken  every  two  hours  until  at 
least  five  liavo  lieen  made.  Where  animals  show  a  marked  rise, 
it  is  well  to  take  readings  more  frequently  and  temperature  ob- 
servations should  be  continued  on  these  until  a  permanent  de- 
cline toward^  the  normal  is  noted. 

Taking  the  Temperatures. — The  thermometers  used  are  self- 
registering,  i.  e.,  the  mercury  remains  at  the  highest  point 
reached  until  shaken  down  by  the  operatoT.  Shake  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  do\^^i  until  it  is  below  99°  F.  Always  read 
the  thermometer  before  inserting  to  see  that  it  is  properly  shak- 
en down.  Sm?ar  the  end  of  the  bulb  with  a  little  vaseline  and 
insert  thermometer  full  length  in  rectmii.  Do  not  push  with 
much  force,  and  use  care  in  inserting  the  instrument.  After 
three  minutes,  remove,  read,  record,  shake  down  tbe  mercury, 
below  99°  F.  and  insert  in  the  next  animal.  Familiarize  your- 
self especially  in  the  matter  of  reading  the  thermometer  and  if 
any  trouble  is  experienced,  a-sk  ynur  druggist  or  doctor  to  show 
you  how. 

Dose  of  Tuhercnlin. — The  tuberculin  furnished:  by  the  Ex- 
periment Station  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  is  in  such  a  concentration  that  a  proper 
dose  consists  of  2cc.  per  1,000  pounds  estimated  live  weight. 
Proportionate  doses  arc  u^ed  for  larger  or  smaller  animals. 
12— E.  A. 
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Moderate  variations  in  the  dose  will  have  no  injurious  effect. 
One  cuhie  eentinietor  (cc. )  equals  dram,  or  15  dirops.  Or- 
dinary hypodermic  syringes  are  generally  graduated  in  drams 
or  cubic  centimeters,  i 

Making  the  Injection. — The  injection  is  usually  made  in 
front  of  the  shoulder  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  loose,  but  can 
be  made  elsev/here.  The  syringe  should  be  sterilized  by  placing 
in  cold  water  in  a  basin  and  gradually  bringing  the  water  to  a 
boil.  Fill  the  syringe  through  the  needle  from  the  bottle  of  tu- 
berculin. The  needle  can  be  inserted  through  the  skin  whil'^ 
on  the  syringe.  Beginners  will  have  less  trouble,  however,  if 
the  needle  is  inserted  and  the  syringe  attached  later.  A  fold 
of  the  skin  is  made  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  needle  inserted 
in  the  pocket  thus  formed.  Push  the  needle  throu,gh  the  skin, 
but  be  careful  wol  to  force  the  same  into  the  flesh.  The  secret 
of  success  in  injecting  is  to  have  stout  sharp  needles. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  TEST. 

Animals  which  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  even  in  the  in- 
cipient stages,  will  begin  to  show  a  rise  in  temperature  from  8 
to  14  hours  after  injection.  If  the  maximum  temperature 
after  injection  is  approximately  2° — 2.5°  F.  or  m,ore  above  the 
average  normal  temperature,  and  the  fever  persists  for  some 
hours,  the  animal  is  tuberculous.  Some  consider  a  rise  of  1.6° 
F.  above  the  normal  maximum  as  sufficient  to  indicate  a  posi- 
tive reaction.  Usually  the  reaction  fever  is  much  more  marked, 
the  temperatures  rising  from  3°  to  5°.  When  the  temper- 
ature reaches  104°  F.,  or  above,  and  is  maintained  for  some 
hours,  the  animal  is  usually  regarded  as  tubercular,  if  no  fever 
was  shown  before  injection.  Sudden  elevations  of  temperature 
that  are  not  continued  for  some  hours  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  reactions.  When  the  temperature  rises  only  2°  or  a 
little  less  above  the  average  normal  temperature  the  case  should 
be  regarded  as  ^^suspicious."  Such  anima.ls  should  be  retest- 
ed  in  the  course  of  6 — 8  weeks,  but  not  before  as  there  must  be 
time  for  the  elimination  of  the  first  tuberculin  from  the  system. 
Experience  and  a  knowledge  of  all  conditions  that  may  have 
an  influence  on  the  temperatures  are  necessary  in  making  a  cor- 
rect interpretation.  Where  tuberculin  is  sent  out  by  the  Sta- 
tion, the  temperature  record  sheets  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
writers  as  soon  as  the  test  is  completed  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  results,  with  recommendations  as  to  disposal  will  be  made. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  TUBERCULOUS  ANIMALS. 

As  soon  as  any  animal  is  foini'l,'  (o  tiihcrcnilous,  il  should 
be  removed  from  tlie  remainder  of  the  li(nyJ.,  so  as  to  ])revont 
fnrthor  spread  of  the  disease.  The  subse(incnt  disposal  will 
depend  npon  varying  conditions.  Tubereulons  aiiimals  cannot 
bo  disposed  of  by  law,  except  under  conditifins  that  arc  provi- 
ded for  by  the  state. 

The  owner  has  three  options  as  to  the  method  of  disposal. 
1st.  The  cattle,  if  in  good  physical  condition,  may  be  shipped 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to 
some  packing  center,  where  they  can  be  examined  by  federal  in- 
spectors. The  owner  receives  the  full  net  value  of  the  cattle. 
This  amount  will  depen.d  upon  whether  the  meat  is  condemned 
or  not  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  disease.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  early  stages  in  the  glanois,  it  is  entirely  safe  for 
food. 

2nd.  The  cattle  may  be  appraised  by  three  appraisers.  The 
owner  receives  two-thirds  of  the  appraised  valuation,  the  maxi- 
mum appraisal  value  being  fifty  dollars.  The  cattle  are  then 
slaughtered  on  the  place  by  the  state  authorities,  or  are  shipped 
by  them  to  be  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection.  The  re- 
turns from  their  sale  go  to  the  siate. 

;>d.  If  the  affected  cattle  are  valuable,  pure-bred  animals,  the 
owner  may  hold  them  in  quarantine  under  the  rules  of  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Boardi.  Which  of  these  options 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  owner  will  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case,  and  the  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology holds  itself  ready  to  take  up  a  consideration  of  these  41 
cases  individually. 

DISINFECTION  OF  THE  STABLE."^' 

It  is  exceedingly  important  after  the  disposal  of  the  affected 
animals  that  the  stable  should  bo  disinfected.  All  dust,  dirt, 
and  manure  should  be  removed  from  the  ceilings,  walls  and 
floors.  Loose  and  broken  feed  boxes  and  mangers  should  be  re- 
moved before  applying  disinfectant. 

A  thin  whitewash  j^jrepared  from  fresh  unslaked  lime  is  to 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  spray  pump,  if  possible,  to  the  Avails, 
ceilings  and  floors.  The  whitewash  should  be  thin,  if  a  pump 
is  used,  and  if  applied  hot  ^vill  be  more  effective.    It  is  well 
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to  add  ono  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  to 
each  three  gallons  of  whitewash.  Do  not  use  air-slaked  lime 
as  this  has  no  disinf^ccting  value.  The  mangers  and  feed  boxes 
cHii,  be  s('nil>bed  Avith  a  hot  saturated  solution]  of  sulphate  oi 
\v\m  ( ('n])p(!i'as).  The  stables  should  bo  whitewashed  two  to 
three  times  jearly. 

V 

(IRATUITOl'S  DISTRIBUTION   OF  TUBERCULIX. 

The  United  States  Department  of  7Vgriculture,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  <'radication  of  this  cattle  scourge  is  largely  de- 
])en^])cnt  upon  the  wholesale  use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  makes 
tuberculin  which  is  distributed  under  certain  conditions.  Any 
farmer  who  will  agi'e<'  to  use  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rulrs  laid  down  by  this  Station,  this  tuberculin  will  be  fur- 
iiisbed  free  of  charge  which  is  diluted  ready  for  use.  Appli- 
cation for  same  can  be  made  on  followin<^  blank.  Read  care- 
fully conditions  presented. 

*A  bulletin  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  on  the  matter  of 
barn  disinfection  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant.  Address  either  the 
Experiment  Station,  or  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  Madison,  Wis. 
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DATA  ON  TEST  SHEETS. 

(To  be  filled  by  tester  and  sent  to  H.  L.  Russell,  Madison,  Wis.) 

Name  of  owner   

r.  O.  Address    County  ,,  .  .  . 

Name  of  tester   Address  

No.  of  animals  tested   No.  of  animals  reacting   No.  of  animals 

suspicious   

DiRKCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  TEST. 

During  the  test  anima  s  must  be  kept  in  as  nearly  a  normal  condition  as 
possible.  Before  injection  take  four  temperatures  about  two  hours  apart. 
Inject  in  the  evening  about  nine  o'clock  ;  eight  to  ten  hours  after  injection  be- 
gin taking  temperatures  and  continue  until  at  least  five  temperatures,  two 
hours  apart,  have  been  taken.  In  case  any  animal  shows  an  abnormally  high 
temperature  at  the  end  of  this  period,  continue  taking  temperatures  until  a  de- 
cided drop  toward  the  normal  is  noted. 


Watering. 

Water  before  beginning  temperature  readings  the  first  day  of  test;  on 
second  day  give  small  quantity  (a  pailful  or  so  in  barn)  if  necessary,  and  turn 
out  stock  in  afternoon  for  further  watering.  Large  quantities  of  cold  water 
reduce  temperature  and  if  animals  are  watered  at  usual  time  in  morning,  on 
day  following  injection,  marked  errors  may  be  caused  in  the  test. 

State  if  any  animals  are  near  calving  or  in  heat. 

Should  you  have  any  unopened  bottles  of  tuberculin  on  hand  kindly  re- 
turn same  to  us. 


The  Tester  Will  Please  See  That  The  Following  Data  Are  Recorded. 

How  many  of  this  herd  were  bought?   ;  

Do  any  of  the  animals  of  this  herd  show  persistent  coughing?   

Are  any  emaciated?   

If  so,  give  test  number  of  each  such  animal  

Answer  following  questions  for  each  animal  that  has  a  temperature  of  104  de- 
gress F.  or  above. 

Test  No.  of  animal   

Bought  or  raised   

When  purchased   

Of  whom   

Address  
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THE  WISCONSIN  CORN  CROP. 
Breeding,  Gkowing  and  Dissemination. 

R.  A.  MOORE. 

For  many  years  Wisconsin  lias  l)een  liandicapped  in  corn 
growing.  Our  southern  neighbors  have  told  us  that  we  were 
out  of  the  ''Corn  Belt",  and  unless  we  could  come  over  into  the 
corn  belt,  there  was  little  use  of  growing  anything  except  flint 
corn  in  Wisconsin.  i 

A  careful  survey  of  the  climate  and  other  conditions  seemed 
to  show  that  Wisconsin  is  not  out  of  the  corn  belt,  but  is  very 
much  inside  and  underneath  the  belt  proper.  All  that  seems 
necessary  is  to  stop  purchasing  seed  corn  in  accordance  with 
the  scoop-shovel  method  and  stop  trying  to  adapt  southern 
grown  corn  for  our  conditions.  The  com  needed  is  Wisconsin 
corn  belt  corn,  bred  and  acclimated  especially  for  different  lo- 
calities of  the  state.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  un- 
dertook the  task  of  developing  the  varieties  of  corn  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Experiment  Association  within  five  years  have  estab- 
lished Wisconsin  corn,  ''true  Badger  corn"  in  every  county  of 
the  state. 

Five  yeais  ago  Wisconsin  produced  28.2  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  Secretary  Wilson  sends  forth  in  the  (J.  S.  Crop 
Reporter  the  remarkable  yield  for  Wisconsin  of  41.2  bu.  per 
acre  for  the  year  of  190G.  Wisconsin's  yield  per  acre  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  has  a  yield  of  42.6  bu- 
shels per  acre. 

Parties  who  have  not  understood  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  regard  to  corn  breeding,  can  hardly 
realize  what  is  meant  by  the  figures  I  have  given  you.  What 
that  means  is  this,  that  Wisconsin  this  year  has  grown  twenty 
million  bushels  more  corn  on  approximately  the  same  acreage 
than  she  did  in  1902. 

The  breeding,  acclimating  and  dissemination  of  corn  for 
various  sections  of  the  state  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  this  increased  yield.  The  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Association  has  come  to  the  rescue  for  better  com  pro- 
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d.uction.  By  the  establisliirient  of  several  thousand  corn  cen- 
ters, the  improved  varieties  have  been  grown  and  acclimated 
in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  farmers  now  have  within  easy 
reach  good  seed  corn,  which  they  can  purchase  fire  dried  in 
the  ear  that  has  been  grown  under  their  own  local  conditions. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  association  of  1,200  young'  farmers 
can  accomplish  when  all  proceed  in  a  systematic  way  along  one 
line  of  effort. 

During  the  five  years'  work  witli  corn  iX  the  Experiment 
Station  a  few  things  have  been  learned  that  are  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  Wisconsin  com  breeder  and  will  be  herewith  given 
with  the  hope  that  some  farmer  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

For  improvement  of  yield  we  should  observe  careful  selec- 
tion of  seed  ears  when  stalk  study  is  permissible.  The  ears 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  stalks  till  well  matured.  Seed 
corn  should  not  be  dumped  on  a  floor,  but  hung  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated room  or  top  of  corn  crib  to  dry.  A  well  ventilated 
furnace  room  is  an  admirable  place  to  cure  corn.  Small  out- 
side buildings,  well  ventilated,  with  com  racks  arranged  and 
shielded  stove  in  center  of  room  is  preferable  for  drying  large 
amounts  of  seed  com.  After  seed  corn  is  well  dried,  it  will 
stand  moderate  weather  wdthout  serious  results. 

The  ear  we  desire  should  be  cylindrical  and  true  to  type, 
tapering  ears  are  objectionable  as  they  do  not  carry  uniform 
kernels.  Kernels  should  be  of  medium  depth  and  of  practic- 
ally the  same  width  from  butt  to  tip  vnXh  edges  fitting  closely 
from  crow^n  to  cob.  Ears  having  sixteen  to  twenty  rows  are 
preferable  for  our  latitude,  as  by  carrying  that  number  of 
rows,  they  dry  out  more  readily  than  if  carrying  more.  A 
slightly  roughened  seed  coat  is  desirable  and  the  corn  should 
come  well  down  around  the  shank,  whicb  should  be  of  med- 
ium size.  The  tips  of  the  ears  should  be  fairly  well  filled,  but 
do  not  discard  the  ear  if  a  few  tip  kernels  are  missing  when 
other  good  characteristics  are  present. 

Ears  should  be  of  uniform  size,  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  and 
6  to  7  inches  in  circumference.  Uniformity  in  size  of  ear 
usually  carries  with  it  uniformity  in  size  of  kernels. 

The  secret  of  good  crops  is  largely  in  the  seed.  Only  the  best 
should  be  planted.  jNTo  uniformity  of  stand  can  be  secured 
unless  seed  has  good  germinating  power.  All  corn  of  doubt- 
ful character  should  be  tested  General  test  should  first  be 
made  by  taking  aL  least  two  kernels  from  each  of  fifty  ears  and 
making  test  in  simple  plate  tester.   If  test  is  from  98  to  100% 
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strong  and  vigorous,  and  corn  was  cured  under  similar  condi- 
tions, the  farmer  can  be  reasonably  certain  the  corn  is  all  right. 
Resort  to  the  ear  tc'sb.  if  general  test  is  low,  or  if  any  doubt  ex- 
ists, as  it  will  amply  repay  for  time  and  trouble. 

Before  testing  make  general  selection  of  ears  that  have  ker- 
nels of  about  the  same  size.  Use  planter  plate  that  will  plant 
by  check  row  system  three  or  four  kernels  to  a  hill.  Stay  by 
])]anter  until  it  will  drop  four  kernels  eighty  out  of  a  possible 
one  huiidrx  d  timcis. 

sSht^lled  corn  should  n;:t  be  purchased  for  seed.  Every  corn 
grower  should  insist  on  having  seed  corn  shipped  in  the  ear  so 
that  he  can  test  the  same  before  planting  and  discard  it  if  of 
no  value.  There  :s  \w  good  reason  why  any  honest  seed  com 
doialer  should  refuse  to  sell  corn  in  the  ear. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  order  to  lock  the  vitality  of  seed  corn 
in  the  kernel  until  time  of  planting,  the  corn  should  be  fire 
dried  and  then  stored  in  a  safe  place. 

As  an  aid  to  memb?rs  of  the  Experiment  Association,  who 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  up  the  systematic  judging 
of  corn,  I  Avill  herewith  give  the  score  card  used  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  college  together  with  explanations  and  suggestions 
to  emphasize  corn  improvement  in  Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN  OFFICIAL  CORN  SCORE  CARD. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

1  Trueness  to  Type  or  Breed  charac- 

2  Shape  of  ear   10 

3  Color :   a.  Graiu   5 

10  Space:  a.  Furrow  between  rows   5 

b.  Space  between  kernels  at 

i 
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UXPLANATION  OF  POINTS  IN  CORN  JUDGING. 

1.  'TruGness  to  Type  or  Breed  C haracterisiics :  Theteii  ears 

of  the  sample  should  possess  similar  or  like  characteris- 
tics and  should  bo  true  to  the  variety  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

2.  Shape  of  ear:  The  shape  of  the  ear  should  conform  to 

variety  type,  tapering  slightly  from  butt  to  tip,  but  ap- 
proaching; the  cylindrical, 
o.     Color  0.  Grain;  h  Coh.    Color  of  gTain  should  l>e  true 
to  variety  and  free  from  mixture.    White  corn  should 
have  white  cobs,  yellow  corn,  red  cobs. 

4.  Marlcet  Conditions :  The  ears  should  be  sound,  finu,  well 

matured  and  free  from  mould,  rot  or  injuries. 

5.  Tips:  The  tips  of  the  ears  should  not  '^e  too  tapering  and 

should  be  well  filled  with  regular  uniform  kernels. 
0.    Butts:  The  rows  of  kernels  should  extend  in  regular  or- 
der over  the  butt,  leaving  a  deep  impression  when  the 
sliank  is  removed.    Opened  and  swelled  butts  are  ob- 
jectionable. 

7.  Kevncts:  a.  Uniformity  of;  h.  Shape  of.    The  kernels 

should  be  uniform  in  shape,  size  and  color,  and  true  to 
the  variety  typo.  The  kernels  should  b3  so  shaped  that 
their  edges  touch  from  tip  to  crown.  The  tip  portion 
of  the  kernel  is  the  richest  in  protein  and  oil,  and  hence 
of  the  highest  feeding  value.  For  this  reason  the  tip 
portion  should  be  full  and  plump. 

8.  Leiif/tli  of  eais.     Xorthern  section  8  to  9  inches,  central 

section  8^/4  to  91/4  inches,  southern  section,  8V2  to  91/0 
inches.  Long  ears  are  objectional  because  they  usu- 
ally have  poor  butts  and  tips,  broad,  shallow  kernels, 
and  hence  a  low  percentage  of  com. 

9.  (Circumference  of  ear:    Northern  section  6  to  614  in- 

ches, central  section  6 14  to  6%  inches,  southern  section 
61/2  to  7  inches. 

10.  a.  Furrow  Ijetween  rows;  h.  Space  hetween  furrows  at 

cot).  The  furrow  betwwn  the  rows  of  kernels  should 
be  small.  Space  between  kernels  near  the  cob  is  object- 
ionable. 

11.  Percentage  of  corn:    The  percentage  of  corn  is  deter- 

mined by  weight ;  depth  of  kernels,  size  of  cob  and  ma- 
turity all  affect  the  percentage. 
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RULES  TO  BE  USED  IN  JUDGING. 

1.  Length  of  Ear — The  deficieiicy  and;  excess  iii  length  of 
all  ears  not  conforming  to  the  standard  should  be  added 
togethcu",  and  for  every  inch  thus  obtained  a  cut  of  one 
^      point  be  made.  \ 

'2,  Circumference  of  Ear — The  deficiency  and  excess  in  cir- 
cumference of  all  ears  not  conforming  to  the  standard 
should  be  added,  and  for  every  inch  thus  obtained  a 
cut  of  one-half  point  should  be  made.  Measure  the  cir- 
cumference at  one-third  the  distance  from  the  butt  to 
the  tip  of  the  ear.  I 

3.  Percentage  of  Corn. — Per  cent  of  corn  should  be  from 

85  to  87.  In  determining  the  percentage  of  corn, 
weigh  land  shell  every  alternate  ear  in  the  sample. 
Weigh  the  cobs  and  substract  from  weight  of  ears,  giv- 
ing weight  of  corn.  Divide  the  weight  of  corn  by  total 
weight  of  ears,  which  will  give  the  per  cent  of  corn. 
For  each  per  cent  short  of  standard,  a  one-point  cut 
should  be  made. 

4.  Color  of  Corn  and  Coh. — A  red  cob  in  white  corn,  or  a 

white  cob  in  yellow  corn,  should  be  cut  five  points.  For 
each  mixed  kernel  a  cut  of  one-tenth  point  should  be 
made.  Kernels  missing  from  the  ear  shall  be  counted 
as  mixed.  DifPerenee  in  shade  or  color,  as  light  or 
dark  red,  white  or  cream  color,  must  be  scored!  accord- 
ing to  variety  characteristics. 

5.  Scoring  Tips — Where  one  inch  of  the  cob  is  exposed,  a 

cut  of  one-half  point  should  be  made,  and  a  propoTtion- 
ate  cut  as  the  cob  is  less  exposed.    Regularity  of  the 
■  rows  near  the  tip  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  kernels 
must  also  be  considered  in  scoring  tips. 

6.  Scoring  Butts — If  the  kernels  are  uniform  in  size  and  ex- 

tend over  the  butt  in  regular  order,  give  full  marking. 
Small  and  compressed  or  enlarged  or  open  butts  are  ob- 
jectionable, as  a.re  also  those  with  flat,  smooth,  short  ker- 
nels, and  must  be  cut  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
scorer. 

7.  Ten  ears  of  corn  constitate  a  sample  for  scoring. 
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EXPLAN^nON  OF  POINTS  AND  RULES  FOR  JUDGJNG  DENT  CORN. 


Points. 

Per- 
fect 
score. 

Tliinps  to  consider. 

Rule  for  cuts. 

1   Trueness  to  type 
or  breed  char- 
acteristics. 

10 

Approximate  approach  to 
type  in  ff)rm  of  kernf'], 
indentation,  shape  ef  ear 
a-  d  color  of  cr;iip . 

Cut  point  for  each  ear 
badly  off  type  and  less  as 
judgment  of  .scorer  dic- 
tates 

2   Shape  of  ear. 

10 

Kslt  sliape  should  conform 
to  .'•tandard  for  variety. 
Slioidd  not  bo  crooked, 
too  r)'>intpd,  etc. 

Cut  1  point  for  each  poo  ly 
shaped  ear. 

3  Uolor. 

(a)  (irain. 

(b)  Cob. 

5 
5 

Should  bp  tree  from  mixefi 
or  mit-sing  kornel«i  and 
true  to  color  for  the  va- 
riety. 

Cut  1-lU  point  for  each  mixett 
or  missing  kei'jpl.  Varia- 
tions in  olor  of  grain  to 
be  cur.  accordijig  to  judg- 
ment of  ^c.av^r. 

Cobs  should  be  a  dark,  cher- 
ry red  for  yellow  corn  and 
a  glistening  white  for 
whites  corn. 

■  Cut  '}  points  for  every  white 
cob  in  yellow  corn  or  red 
cob  in  white  corn. 

4   Market  condition. 

10 

Corn  sli'  uld  be  ripe,  sound 
and  free  f rom  iu.iurie&  or 
disea?e.  Should  be  bright 
in  color. 

Cut  1  point  for  every  dis- 
eased, chaffy,  injured  or 
immature  ear. 

5  Tips. 

.5 

Kernels  should  extend  over 
the  tip  in  regular  rows 
Should  cover  the  tip  and 
be  uniform  in  size  and 
shape 

Cut  M  point  for  every  bad'y 

covered  tip. 
Cut  1  point  for  every  inch  of 

exposed  tip 

Cut  3  lU  point  tor  every  butt, 
well  coveted  butt  with  flat 
kerneis.  Cut  Vn  point  for 
every  uncovered  butt. 

6  Butt-. 

5 

10 

Kernels  .-liould  extend  over 
buits  in  regular  rows  and 
should  be  well  developed, 
not  flat  Butt  should  be 
well  covered. 

7  Kernels. 

(a)  Uniformity. 

(b)  Shape. 

Should  be  alike  in  shape 
and  size. 

Cut  1  point  for  each  set  of 
kernels  lacking  in  uni- 
formity 

5 

Kernels  t^liould  be  perfect 
wedge  shape,  narrower  or 
wider  according  to  va- 
riety. 

Cur  1/2  point  for  each  poorly 
shaped  set  of  kernels. 

8   Lengtli  of  ear. 

10 

Should  have  standard 
length  for  the  section 
where  corn  is  erown 

Should  have  standard  cir- 
cumference for  section. 

Cut  1  point  for  every  inch  of 
excess  and  defl.ciency  in 
lengrh. 

9   Circumference  of 

5 
5 

Cut  V2  point  for  every  inch 
circumference. 

10  Sprice. 

(a)  Furrows  be- 
tween rows. 

(b)  Between 

kernels  at 
cob. 

Space  between  kernels  at 
crowns.  Furrows  should 
be  straignt. 

Cut   V4  point  for  1-32—1-16 

inch  in  width. 
Cut  1/3  point  for  1-16  inch  and 

a  ove. 

5 

Space  between  the  tips  of 
kernels  at  point  of  attach- 
ment to  cob. 

Cut  ia  puint  for  each  ear 
showing  space  between 
kerneis  at  .the  cob. 

11    Proportion  of 
grain  to  ear. 



Sljouhl  cot'form  to  stand- 
ard for  the  variety. 

Cut  1  point  for  each  per  cent, 
short  of  standard  weight 
for  the  variety. 

SILVER  KING  CORN  (WISCONvSIN  NO.  7). 
Showiiif,'-  characteristic  ears. 


4 
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COKN  JUDGIl^G.    LESSON  I. 

Trueness  fo  Type  or  Breed  Characteristics. 

I 

The  stiidy  of  corn  like  the  study  of  stock  is  now  taken  np 
from  a  practical  and  scientific  standpoint,  and  we  trust  will  be 
cnrriod  forward  to  a  successful  issue.  Score  cards  have  been 
adopted  by  colle,£>'es  in  different  states  where  the  subject  of  corn 
judffinij;  is  taught,  Avith  slight  variations.  By  following  the  sug- 
gestions accompanying  the  score  card  and  the  general  discus- 
sions given  therein  on  th^  different  divisions  under  which  com 
is  judged,  one  may  become  quite  familiar  and  proficient  in 
judging  corn  under  the  score  card  system. 

Fairs  and  other  associations  where  prizes  are  given  for  best 
display  should  provide  that  ten  ears  should  be  considered  as  a 
sample,  as  that  number  is  now  used  at  exhibitions  in  other 
states  and  should  become  uniform  throughout  Wisconson.  This 
numher  is  taken  as  it  furnishes  an  easy  basis  for  calculation. 
The  samples  of  corn  should  be  arranged  on  tables  so  that  the 
judge  can  have  easy  access  to  the  same,  pass  judgment  in  a 
comfortable  position  and  have  abundant  space  for  comparison. 

The  first  subject  to  be  considered  in  judging  a  sample  is  true- 
ness  of  type  or  breed  characteristics  for  which  ten  noints  are 
allowed  if  the  sample  is  perfect.  Corn  like  cattle  belong^i  to 
a  great  family,  this  family  beinrc  subdivided  into  species  or 
types.  We  are  interested  in  particular  with  the  flint  and  dent 
species  of  corn  which  are  gromi  generally.  Other  species  we 
might  mention  are  pop  com,  pod  corn,  sweet  corn  and  soft  com. 
Each  of  the  above  species  are  divided  into  numerous  breeds  or 
varieties,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  com- 
bined with  variation  in  climate,  soil,  cultivation,  etc.  The  Dent 
coi'u  is  the  great  commercial  corn  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
w  ith  which  so  much  progTcss  has  been  made  by  breeding  dur- 
iug  the  past  five  or  six  years,  consequently  we  will  consider  this 
corn  specifically  and  the  other  groups  generally. 

The  score  card  is  arranged  for  Dent  corn  and  the  rules  and 
suggestions  given  in  connection  with  the  score  card  refer  to  the 
Dent  in  general. 

Different  breeds  of  corn,  like  different  breeds  of  cattle,  have 
distinctive  characteristics  by  which  they  are  recognized.  Those 
breeds  having  a  particular  color  are  easy  to  distinguish  between 
as  Booue  County  White  froni  Keid's  Yellow  Dent  or  either  of 
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these  races  from  the  Calico  or  Strawberry  Dent.  When  one 
wishes  to  distingush  between  breeds  of  the  same  color  it  is  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  only  by  actual  experience  in  handling  and 
studying  the  markings  that  one  can  become  proficient.  The 
markings  of  pure  breeds  are  quite  distinct  as  the  breeder 
Avorking  for  improvement  has  been  trying  to  make  prominent 
one  or  more  desirable  characteristics.  This  is  plainly  notice- 
able in  the  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  the  Leaming,  two  of  the 
])ure  -yellow  breeds  of  Illinois.  These  varieties  differ  in 
shade  of  color,  the  Reid's  being  a  pale  yellow  while  the  Leaming 
is  more  highly  colored,  approaching  an  orange  color.  In  other 
characlcristics  the  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  has  a  cylindcrical 
oar  and'  furrows  running  from  butt  to  tip,  while  the  Leaming 
has  more  of  a  tapering  ear  and  occasionally  drops  one  or  more 
furrows  at  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Different  seed  coats  are  al- 
lowable in  the  Ried's  Yellow  Dent,  which  may  be  either  rough 
()]•  smooth  with  a  variation  in  the  indentation  from  a  round 
dimple  dent  to  a  wide  narrow  dent.  The  Leaming  has  a  rough- 
01] ed  seed  coat  which  is  characterisic  of  the  breed.  The  breeds 
of  the  white  corn  like  the  yellow  have  certain  characteristics 
])eeuliar  to ^  each,  and  are  readily  distinguished  after  an  ac- 
quaintance is  formed. 

The  corn  breeders  of  AVisconsin  by  becoming  a'jquainted 
with  the  desired  characteristics  of  seed  corn  will  work  with  a 
common  interest  of  producing  and  improving  these  desired 
c{ualities  in  the  different  breeds  of  corn  that  are  to  become 
standard  varieties  in  various  portions  of  the  state.  By  several 
hundred  working  with  the  same  purpose  in  view  a  breedj  of 
corn  will  be  bred  having  the  character istcs  which  will  be  known 
on.  account  of  those  similiar  traits  and  the  more  nearly  the  corn 
conforms  to  this  type  the  higher  the  marking  can  be  given  to 
it  in  uniformity  and  breed  characteristics. 
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COK^sT  JUDGING.    LESSON  11. 

Shape  of  Ear,  Coh  and  Kernels. 

In  jiid£>-in£>:  the  sample  of  ten  ears  of  com  after  considering 
trueness  to  type  and  breed  characteristics  we  next  examine 
closely  the  shape  of  the  ear.  Ten  points  are  allowed  if  the  ears 
are  perfect  in  shape  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  an  ear  of  corn 
perfect  in  shape  as  it  is  to  find  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  perfect 
in  shape. 

The  shape  of  ears  of  the  different  varieties  of  corn  dliffer  as 
widely  as  the  shape  and  form  of  the  different  pure-bred  breeds 
of  cattle.  Each  race  and  variety  has  a  characteristic  shape  pe- 
culiar to  the  variety  to  which  it  belongs.  Eor  example,  the 
Boone  County  White  Com  has  a  lono;  cylindrical  ear,  large 
in  circumference,  while  the  Learning  has  an  ear  considerably 
shorter,  finer  in  cob  and  a  general  taper  to  cob  and  ear. 

If  the  characteristic  shape  desired  in  the  L'^aming  com 
were  found  in  Boone  County  White,  or  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  it 
would  be  scored  severely  as  it  wouldl  not  be  characteristic  of 
those  breeds.  * 

The  shape  most  desirable  to  be  found  in  corn  is  a  cylindrical 
ear  from  butt  to  tip,  and  corn  breeders  are  trying  to  secure  this 
shape  in  all  varieties,  consequently  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
future  more  uniformity  in  shape  in  the  different  breeds  of 
corn.  I 

Where  ears  are  inclined  to  taper  it  will  be  noticed  that  two 
or  more  rows,  as  a  rule,  are  dropped  near  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
otherwise  the  kernels  on  the  cob  are  irregular  beins:  djeeper  and 
hirgrr  at  {he  Iiw'i  than  nt  the  tir).  This  makes  the  k^rD(?ls  vary 
in  size  throughout  the  oar,  and  renders  the  corn  almost  totally 
unfit  foT  seed.  No  planter  can  plant  kernels  of  this  type  so  as 
to  give  a  uniform  stand,  one  of  the  desired  characteristics  of 
a  field  corn. 

In  scoring  com  on  shape  one  must  take  in  consideration  the 
soil  and  climatic  condlitions,  under  which  the  corn  is  groT^m. 

The  shape  of  an  ear  desirable  for  central  Illinois  would  dif- 
fer in  many  respects  from  the  shape  most  desirable  for  central 
Wisconsin.  Our  shorter  season  demands  a  shallower  kernel 
which  will  carry  with  it  a  different  characteristic  shape  than 
that  grown  further  south. 

The  characteristic  wed^ge  shape  of  kernel  is  the  most  desir- 
able and  this  should  receive  consideration  in  judging  samples 
or  in  the  selection  of  seed  for  the  season's  crop.    The  wedge 
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shajK!  ]<(!i'iicl  carries  with  it  a  greater  depth,  more  rows  to  the 
ear,  and  a  gr(;ater  proportion  of  corn  to  cob. 

ri'of.  A.  1).  SlianLel,  former  instructor  in  com  judging  at 
(Ik;  Kiiivcrsil  y  of  Illinois  says:  ''It  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  con  between  the  shape  of  the  kernel  and  the  compo- 

sitioji.  For  instance,  a  kernel  having  a  thin  tip  is  low  in  per 
cent  of  oil  and  protein  and  high  in  per  cent  of  starch.  It  is 
usually  true  that  such  pointed  keniols  are  low  in  vitality  or  lack 
constitution.  Tlie  most  desirable  shape  is  plump  tips,  having 
about  the  same  thickness  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  kernel. 

No  set  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  exact  number  of  points  to 
1)0  taken  fi'oni  the  full  score  on  account  of  any  particular  weak- 
ness in  I'ci^ai'.ii  to  shape.  The  scorer  after  carefully  noting  the 
dehciency  in  shape  will  rely  on  his  individual  judgment  in 
marking  the  score  and  not  be  dependent  on  any  set  rule. 


CORN  ^ruDGma  lesson  hi. 

Color  of  Grain  and  Coh. 

Having  already  considered  breed  characteristics  and  shape 
of  ear,  the  jiext  essential  to  examine  is  color  which  we  consider 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  color  of  grain  and  color  of  cob.  Five 
points  are  allow^ed  on  color  of  grain  and  five  on  color  of  cob 
where  each  is  perfect. 

Yellow  corn  should  have  a  red  cob  and  white  corn  a  white 
cob  in  pure-bred  varieties.  Anything  to  the  contrary  would 
show  defectiveness  in  purity  of  breeding  and  should  be  cut  se- 
verely by  the  corn  judge  and  rejected  as  seed  by  the  corn 
breeder. 

The  color  of  the  corn  varies  with  the  breed,  the  Reid's  Yel- 
low Dent  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  while  the  Teaming  has  a 
brighter  shade  of  yellow  andj  these  shades  predominate  and  are 
c!iaracteristic  of  the  breed.  Other  yellow  breeds  vary  slightly 
in  color  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  deep  orange,  and  are  only 
IvuoAvn  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  variety  of  corn 
under  consideration  and  are  then  cut  accordingly. 

The  cob  in  yellow  corn  should  be  a  bright  cherry  red  and  as 
the  color  of  cobs  vary  from  this  standard,  a  cut  should  be  made 
by  the  scorer.  A  bright  cherry  red  cob  d'snotes  health  and  vigor 
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in  com  and  a  pale  or  dark  red  cob  denotes  lack  of  constitution 
or  vitality.  The  white  cobs  should  be  a  glistening  white  and 
not  a  dead  pale  color.  The  above  points  should  be  considered 
when  scoring  corn  at'fairs  or  when  the  corn  breeder  is  careful- 
ly selecting  seed  for  the  season's  crop. 

General  questions,  however,  are  often  asked  as  to  whether  it 
i.s  preferable  to  grow  white  or  yellow  corn,  and  which  is  the 
richest  in  the  food  elements,  and  which  will  produce  the  most 
gj'ain  and  forage  per  acre,  etc. 

From  tests  made  by  careful  breeders  of  corn,  and  by  experi- 
ment stations,  it  has  been  found  that  in  general,  color  makes 
ro  difference  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste  to  the  grower  as  to  the  color  of  corn  he  desires. 

White  or  yellow  com  through  careful  breeding  of  one  variety 
iind  neglect  of  the  other  would  soon  show  a  marked  difference 
in  regard  to  yield  and  quality  in  favor  of  the  variety  to  which 
attention  had  been  given,  regardless  of  color. 

Like  the  breeder  of  live  stock,  the  corn  grower  had  better  se- 
lect that  breed)  of  corn  that  suits  his  ideal  taste  best,  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  marketable  corn  per 
acre  are  the  essential  characteristics  sought  for. 

i 


COKT^  JUDGHsTG.    LESSON  IV. 
Market  Condition. 

I  .      -  '71-7.; 

Ten  points  are  allowed  on  the  score  card  where  market  con- 
dition is  perfect.  By  market  condition  we  mean  general  excel- 
lence and  that  degree  of  ripeness  or  maturity  that  is  taken  note 
of  from  the  grower's  or  feeder's  standpoint.  Corn  that  shows 
immaturity  and  a  tendency  to  be  loose  on  the  cob  with  wide 
space  between  the  kernels  should  be  cut  severely  on  the  score 
card  under  market  condition.  Where  market  condition  is  per- 
fect or  nearly  so  the  kernels  are  firm  on  the  cob  and  the  ear 
gives  a  rasping  sound  when  twisted.  The  kernels  fit  closely 
together  lengthwise  upon  the  cob  botween  the  rows  and  cross- 
wise between  the  kernels  of  each  row.  Corn  when  scored  from 
the  feeder's  standpoint  is  not  cut  so  severely  as  from  the  grow- 
er's or  seedsman's  standpoint.  When  we  consider  that  a  bushel 
43— B.  A. 
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of  corn  plants  approximately  seven  acres  and  the  importance 
to  be  atiacliod  to  uniformity  of  stand  we  will  fully  appreciate 
the  vahie  of  considering  the  market  condit.ion  from  the  grow- 
er's standpoint  in  a  critical  way. 

]\o  one  head  under  which  corn  is  judged  is  so  important  to 
Wisconsin  farmers  as  market  condition,  and  all  farmers  of  the 
state  should  not  only  be  able  to  judge  corn  from  that  stand- 
point but  should  understand!  how  to  work  for  the  perfection  of 
that  characteristic.  ' 

Several  standard  varieties  of  corn  will  have  to  bs  established 
in  various  portions  of  the  state  that  will  ripen  properly  under 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  that  section.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  securing  seed  corn  having  those  desirable  traits  that  would 
naLiurally  adapt  it  to  a  certain  section  of  the  state,  and  put  it 
through  a  test.  If  farmers  w^re  to  try  this  plan  individually 
it  would  be  many  years  before  known  varieties  would  be  estab- 
lished, but  Wisconsin  is  fortunate^  in  lh?  fact  tiui+  it  has  an  as- 
sociation of  ten  hundred  young  men  who  are  working  on  the 
corn  problem  at  the  present  time,  and  definite  results  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  reasonable  period. 

The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  market  condition  in 
carrying  on  trial  tests  as  a  variety  of  corn  would  be  of  little 
value  to  a  community  or  division  of  the  state,  if  it  would  not 
])roperly  mature.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  planting 
and  cultivating  the  crop  to  hasten  maturity,  and  this  should  be 
resorted  to, 

^.'he  ciieck-row  system  of  planting  admits  more  sunlight  and 
a  freer  circulation  of  air  through  the  corn  than  the  drill  system. 

The  cultivator  can  be  worked  more  effectually  to  retain 
moisture^  and  keep  down  the  weeds  which  enables  the  corn  to 
gain  several  days  in  the  race  for  maturity  over  corn  of  the  same 
variety  that  has  been  planted  in  drills.  Corn  will  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  its  environment  and  will  adjust  itself  to 
varying  conditions.  By  selecting  those  ears  for  seed  that  show 
good  market  condition,  even  if  there  be  but  few  in  the  entire 
fudd,  the  earliness  of  the  corn  can  be  improved  upon  materially. 

It  is  possible  to  mature  the  Illinois  dent  corns  in  certain  por- 
tions of  Wisconsin  by  giving  them  special  conditions,  such  as 
location,  and  planting  merely  one  kernel  in  a  hill  the  ordinary 
width  of  the  planter.  Much  good,  through  careful  work  may 
yet  be  derived  from  the  seven  standard  varieties  of  corn  that 
have  recently  been  established  for  Illinois.  It  seems  that  Wis- 
consin with  her  ll/o'  million  acres  of  land  annually  devoted  to 


SHOWING  CHARACTERISTIC  BUTTS  AND  TIPS  OF  THE  (WISCONSIN 

NO.  7)  CORN. 

Average  yield,  obtained  by  members  of  the  Experiment  Association,  67  bushels 
shelled  corn,  season  of  1906. 
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corn  should  propagate  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  varieties 
best  adapted]  for  various  localities,  and  then  to  hold  to  those 
established  strains  that  annually  show  good  market  condition. 
( 


COK^^  JUDGIlSrG.    LESSON  V. 
Butts  and  Tips. 

In  scoring  butts  and  tips  we  allow  five  points  for  each  if  per- 
fect, but  cut  down  in  accordance  with  imperfections.  A  well 
filled  butt  that  is  symmetrical  and  not  bulging  is  desirable. 
The  corn  should  come  well  over  toward  the  shank  so  when 
^I'tapped  a  rounded  hollow  space  would  be  plainly  noticeable. 
The  corn  breeder  desiring  to  get  a  large  proportion  of  corn  to 
cob  often  goes  too  far  in  breeding  for  a  small  shank  and  nearly 
a  full  covered  butt.  Where  the  shank  is  too  small  the  ears 
drop  off  during  the  ripening  period  or  readily  tear  off  while 
harvesting.  Where  this  weakness  is  noticeable  the  butt  should 
be  cut  accordingly  on  the  score  card.  Poorly  filled  butts  are 
caused  by  the  first  silks  developing  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
])ollen  and  drying  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  bocome 
fertilized  when  the  pollen  ripens.  All  ears,  where  the  butts  are 
jiartially  filled,  should  be  rejected  or  this  characteristic  may  be- 
come permanent  or  partially  so.  If  an  earlier  variety  of  corn 
or  corn  more  advanced  should  be  in  an  adjoining  field  the  butt 
kernels  are  liable  to  be  mixed  by  being  fertilized  with  this  for- 
(Mgn  pollen  instead  of  the  pollen  from  their  own  variety.  It  is 
largely  on  account  of  chance  crossing  that  occurs  to  the  butt 
and  tip  kernels  that  those  kernels  are  rejected  when  planting. 
Their  peculiar  foiTnation  makes  them  non-uniform  which  inter- 
feres in  planting  evenly  and  they  also  seem  weaker  in  germina- 
tion and  more  tardy  in  growth  than  kernels  from  the  middle  or 
intermediate  parts  of  the  ear.  The  tip  kernels  are  apt  to  be 
flinty  and  pop  corn  shape  which  is  undesirable  in  dent  corn. 

A  perfect  tip  which  has  a  center  kernel  termed  a  cap  is  hard 
to  find  but  occasionally  a  few  are  found  where  large  quantities 
of  corn  are  handled.  In  a  pei-f  ect  tip  the  rows  of  corn  shouMi 
come  over  the  tip  in  regular  order  and  meet  near  the  apex. 
The  kernels  should  be  uniform  in  size  and  shape  and  should 
not  be  mixed  or  shallow.    Where  bare  tips  are  noticeable  to 
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quite  an  extent  throughout  the  field,  we  allude  the  same  to  the 
fact  that  the  silks  formed  last,  which  represent  the  tips,  were 
too  late  for  the  pollen,  and  as  a  result  were  not  fertilized. 

By  planting  ears  having  defective  tips  that  undesirable  char- 
acterstic  would  soon  become  permanent  or  nearly  so.  Open 
tips  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  shallowness  of  kernels  on 
the  tip  half  of  the  ear  which  makes  the  corn  on  that  portion  of 
the  ear  undesirable  for  planting  on  account  of  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity compared  with  the  kernels  on  the  butt  portion  of  the 
ear. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  com  judge,  butts  and  tips  that 
do  not  meet  the  standard  should  be  scored  quite  severely,  and 
should  carefully  be  rejected  by  the  corn  grower  where  the  de- 
fect is  too  prominent. 


COKN  JUDGING.    LESSON  VL 
Kernel  Study. 

The  seventh  division  under  which  ear  corn  is  judged  is  ker- 
nel study  for  which  15  points  out  of  100  are  allowed;  10  for 
uniformity  and  5  for  shape.  i 

The  kernels  should  be  uniform  in  shape,  size,  and  color  and 
true  to  the  variety  type.  The  shape  should  be  such  that  the 
edges  of  the  kernels  touch  from  tip  to  crown.  The  tip  portion 
of  the  kernel,  that  part  attached  to  the  cob  andi  which  contains 
the  germ,  is  rich  in  protein  and  oil  and  hence  of  the  high- 
est feeding  value.  For  this  reason  the  tip  should  be  full  and 
plump.  A  plump  tip  also  denotes  vitality  and  constitution. 
Corn  growers  should  regard  with  suspicion  corn  that  has  weak 
and  shriveled  tips  no  matter  how  w^ell  the  outside  of  the  ear 
may  look.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  all  the  oil  in  the  kernel  is  in 
the  germ  which  extends  from  within  the  tip  upward,  hence  com 
of  high  oil  content  is  preferable  for  factories  where  the  manu- 
facture of  corn  oil  is  emphasized.  The  time  is  approaching  when 
com  may  be  purchased  on  a  basis  represented  by  its  chemical 
constituents  instead  of  by  the  pound  or  bushel.  Milk  and  cream 
are  now  purchased  almost  universally  by  their  butter  fat  con- 
tent and  grains  will  be  the  next  in  order.  Tests  by  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  show  that  the  oil  content  in  corn  may  vary 
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from  21/2  to  7%  and  protein  from  61/^  to  16  per  cent.  Protein 
is  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  while  starch  is  less  than  1  cent. 
It  does  not  seem  fair  for  a  farmer  who  has  used  care  in  select- 
ing high  protein  seed  corn  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  same  price 
per  bushel  for  his  crop  as  one  who  is  raising  only  ordinary  com. 
When  Wisconsin  farmers  market  more  com  we  feel  confident 
that  the  matter  of  selling  by  the  test  will  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  Wisconsin  com  is 
marketed  through  farm  animals  which  undoubtedly  is  the  best 
possible  way  of  marketing  farm  crops.  By  so  doing  we  put 
our  animals  in  proper  condition  for  the  marjcet  and  save  mid- 
dle men's  profits  on  our  crops  as  well  as  retaining  the  fertiliz- 
ing elements  contained  therein  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm. 

If  seed  corn  high  in  protien  and  oil  content  is  planted  the 
progeny  will  be  high  in  those  desirable  characteristics.  One 
bushel  of  seed  corn  will  plant  about  seven  acres.  Will  it  not 
then  pay  Wisconsin  farmers  to  carefully  select  seed  corn  that  is 
high  in  oil  and  protein? 

I 


CORIT  JUDGIJSTG.    LESSOIST  VII. 

Selecting  Corn  of  High  Oil  and  Protein  Content. 

Prom  careful  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  extending  through  a  series  of  years  it  has  been 
determined  definitely  that  the  composition  of  thje  corn  kernel 
can  be  materially  changed.  Prom  many  thousand  tests  at  the 
Chicago  Glucose  factories  it  has  been  found  that  the  composi- 
tion of  whole  corn  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Starch   70.0% 

Water   11.4% 

Protein    10.5% 

Oil   4.5% 

Fiber   2.2% 

Ash    1.4% 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  starch  content  is  extremely  high 
compared  with  the  other  elements,  hence  the  claim  that  com  is 
a  one  sided  ration  for  farm  animals. 
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The  farmer  is  particularly  interested  in  the  oil  and  protein 
content  of  the  corn,  consequently  the  richer  the  corn  is  in  these 
elements  the  more  money  value  per  bushel  the  corn  is  worth  for 
feeding  purposes.  Plants,  like  animals,  do  not  improve  if  left 
merely  to  nature's  laws  but  strive  to  maintain  a  certain  stand- 
ard. It  has  remained  for  man  to  step  in  and  by  changing  en- 
vironment and  following  certain  definite  principles  accomplish 
beneficial  results. 

In  the  improvement  of  corn  the  farmer  can  by  the  proper 
selection  of  seed  materially  change  the  coustitutents,  most  de- 
sired, from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  thus  growing  a  corn  of 
higher  value  for  feeding  farm  animals.  The  composition  of 
different  kernels  of  com  taken  from  the  same  ear  are  approxi- 
mately the  same,  hence  a  single  kernel  from  an  ear  is  a  fair  in- 
dex of  the  composition  of  all  the  remaining  kernels  of  that  par- 
ticular ear.  By  planting  corn  that  is  high  in  oil  and  protein 
the  crop  grown  from  that  select  seed  is  also  high  in  those  de- 
sirable elements. 

By  a  physical  examination  of  one  kernel  from  each  ear  the 
relative  composition  as  to  oil  and  protein  can  be  fairly  accu- 
rately determined,  l^o  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  distin- 
guishing between  ears  that  are  high  and  low,  in  protein  and  oil 
after  a  few  comparisons  are  made.  ( 

To  make  these  determinations  all  the  apparatus  necessary  is  a 
pocket  knife.  Remove  at  least  two  kernels  of  corn  from  the 
ear  and  examine  closly,  if  that  portion  of  the  kernel  next  to  the 
cob  known  as  the  tip  is  pointed,  ishriveled  and  has  a  small  face 
mark  covering  the  germ,  discard  the  ear  at  once^  as  it  will  be 
found  not  only  low  in  oil  but  low  in  vitality  as  well.  The  face 
mark  under  which  the  germ  is  found  should  be  broad  and  ex- 
tend from  the  tip  well  up  toward  the  top  or  crown  of  the  kernel. 
This  indicates  a  large  germ  beneath.  Practically  85%  of  all  the 
oil  in  the  kernel  is  found  in  the  germ  which  is  also  rich  in  pro- 
tein, hence  the  desirability  of  a  large  and  well  developed  germ. 
The  kernel  has  to  be  cut  in  order  to  determine  the  protein  con- 
tent as  that  is  noticeable  within.  The  kernel  should  be  cut 
from  tip  to  crown  through  the  narrow  and  broad  dimensions, 
this  will  bring  plainly  to  view  the  germ  which  is  of  a  dark 
gray  color ;  the  starch  is  white,  and  a  flinty  composition  which 
is  of  a  grayish  white  in  white  com,  and  a  dull  yellow  in  yellow 
corn.  The  large  portion  of  the  protein  contained  in  the  kernel 
is  found  in  this  flinty  matter.  If  the  flinty  portion  of  the  ker- 
nel fits  closely  to  the  germ  and  crowds  the  white  starchy  mat- 
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ter  into  comparatively  small  spaco,  the  corn  npon  the  ear  from 
which  the  kernel  was  selected  is  high  in  ])rotein.  After  the  ex- 
amination of  a  few  kernels'one  will  iiinke  note  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  parts  at  a  glance. 

It  seems  that  it  will  amply  repay  any  farmer  to  select  a  few 
hushels  of  seed  corn  in  this  way  from  year  to  year  niitil  a  high 
standard  of  corn  is  obtained. 
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WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

MADISON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY. 


OFFICIAL  WHEAT  SCORE  CARD. 

Name  oe  Number  of  Scorer   Date 

Sample  No   Table  


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Truenpss  to  type  or  breed  charac- 
teribtics 

10 

2.  Uniformity  in  size  and  shape  of 
kernel 

10 

3.  Color  of  grain 

10 

4.  Freedom  from  mixture  with  other 
grains 

15 

5.  Size  of  kernel 

10 

6.  Per  cent  and  nature  of  weed  seed, 
dirt  and  other  foreign  material 

15 

7.  Per  cent  of  damaged,  smutty  or 
musty  kernels 

5 

8.  Weight  of  grain 

10 

1 

9.  Viability 

15 

Total  

100 

Reasons  for  student's  score  on  test  sample. 

Numbers  below  refer  to  the  various  heads  under  which  ilie  sample  of  grain  has  been 
•udged. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
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WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MADISON. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY. 


OFFICIAL  0.4T  SCORE  CARD. 

Name  or  Number  of  Scorer   Date 

Sample  No    Table   


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Trueness  to  type  or  breed  cbaracter-  jq 
istics 

2.  Uniformity  in  size  and  shape  of  ker-  ^- 
nels 

3.  Color  of  grain  5 

4.  Freedom  from  mixture  with  other  ~ 
grains 

5.  Size  of  kernel  10 

6.  Per  cent  and  nature  of  weed  seed,  -,- 
dirt  and  other  foreign  material 

7.  Odor — musty,  smutty,  sulphur  10 

8.  Weight  per  bushel  10 

9.  Percentage  of  meat  to  hull  5 

10.  Viability  15 

Total  100 

Reasons  for  student's  score  on  test  sample. 

Numbers  below  refer  to  the  various  heads  under  which  the  sample  of  grain  has 
been  ,j  vdged. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
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WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

MADISON. 
DEPAETMENT  OF  AGRONOMY. 


OFFICIAL  BARLEY  SCORE  CARD. 

Name  ok  Ndmber  of  scoeer   Date 

Sample  No   Table  


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Trueness  to  type  or  breed  characteristic.'^  10 

— 

2.  Uniformity  in  size  and  shape  of  kernel  15 

3.  Color  of  grain  15 

4.  Freedom  from  mixture  with  other  grains  15 

5.  Size  of  kernel  5 

6.  Per  cent  and  nature  of  weed  seed,  dirt 
and  other  foreign  material 

7.  Per  cent  of  damaged  or  smutty  kernels  5 

8.  Weight  of  grain  10 

9.  Viability  15 

Total  100 

Reasons  for  student's  score  on  test  sample. 

Numbers  below  lefer  to  the  various  heads  under  which  the  sample  of  (jTain  has 
been  judged. 
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WISCOXSIX  SKKI)  CRAIX  GROWERS. 


Members  of  the  Experiment  Association  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  seed  growers  of  the  state,  and  by  systematic  selection 
of  seed  and  care  in  culture  and  curing  of  the  crop,  produce  a 
fine  grade  of  pure-bred  seed  grains.  These  seed  grains  are  sold 
by  the  producers  either  in  small  or  large  quantities,  at  reason- 
able rates. 


Siveclish  Select  oats  {Wisconsin  No.  //). 


Name  of  grower. 


Address. 


County. 


Tomkins,  O.  Scott  

Heldstab,  C.  O  

Roeckel,  Jos.  P  

Bilderbach,  W.  T  

Cooke,  Carl  

Gueldner,  Willie  

Hustad,  Martin  C.  T.  . . 

Jahn,  Chas  

Joos,  Frank  B  

Muehleisen,  Gottlieb. . . 

Suhr,  Otto  A  

Peterson,  Henry  N  

Kramer,  Henry  F  

Lebeis,  Frank  J  

Lee,  E.  W  ^ 

Thompson,  Theo  

Zerbel,  H  

Capener,  Howard  H .  . . . 
Chrisler,  Harley  E.... 

Chipman,  W.  R  

Elliekson,  A.  C  

Foster,  Carl  C  

Hanson,  B.  A  

Jung,  A.  E  , 

Lloyd,  Evan  B  

Belda,  William  F  

Benson,  Ed.  E  | 


Ashland,  Box  304   Ashland. 

Rice  Lake   Barron. 

Lark    Brown. 

Mondovi    Buffalo. 

Mondovi    . .   Buffalo. 

Mondovi   Buffalo. 

Modina    Buffalo. 

Cream   Buffalo. 

Fountain  City   Buffalo. 

Tell    Buffalo. 

Cochrane    Buffalo. 

New  Holstein   Calumet. 

Bloomer    Chippewa. 

Bloomer    Chippewa. 

Granton    Clark. 

Curtiss  .   Clark. 

Humbird    Clark. 

Portage    Columbia. 

Lodi   Columbia. 

Morrisonville    Columbia. 

Arlington    Columbia. 

Fall  River. . . .    Columbia. 

Pardeeville  ...*.   Columbia. 

Randolph    Columbia. 

Cambria    Columbia. 

DeForest   Dane, 

Mt.  Horeb,  R.  o  [  Dane. 
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Name  of  grower. 


Address. 


County. 


Chatterton,  R.  W  

Dreger,  E.  L  

Ford,  J.  F  

Gillette,  K.  A.  

Hillier,  H.  B  

Holscher,  A.  C  

Hopkins,   S.  Y  

Jordalen,  Clarence  

ICaltenberg,  Anthony . , . 

Maeder,  J .  W  

Mitchell,  J.  T  

Renk,  H.  J  

Semb,  T.  A  

Thorstad,  N.  H  

Wernick,  William  H. .  ^ 

Ehrhardt,  Daniel  *. 

Goetsch,  Albert  A  

Grebe,  Fred  P  

Ho  Witt,  Chas.  H  

Irving,  J.  W  

Krueger,  Henry  E  

Mahoney,  David.,.  

Schiller,  Claude  E  ; 

Owens,  H.  C  j 

IBoucsein,  Gust  

Millar,  Will  

Donaldson,  H.  A  

Konz,  John  Sr  

Russell,  A.  C  

Y/right,  Geo.  T  

Wright,  Wray  C  

Bonzelet,  J.  P  

Carpenter,  L.  A  

Hinz,  A.  F  

Kuehn,  Chas.  A  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Miritz,  O.  F  

Oleson,  Janes  

Stroup,  Fred  G  

Welles,  M.  L  

Whittaker,  Horace  . . . 

Fruit,  Bert  L  

Stivarius,  Geo.  A  

Vosberg,  H.  L  

Wiseman,  Paul  

Biglow,  L.  F  

Marty,  Matthias  

Clark,  Clarence  

Miller,  Guy  E.  Jr  

Lloyd- Jones,  Enos  

Osborne,  Jno.  F  

Osborne,  W.  F  

Ruggles,  William  Guy 
Bettinger,  Wm.  F  


Basco   

Madison,  R.  7  

Mazomanie,  R.  F.  D 

Verona   

Waunakee   

Cottage  Grove  

Basco   

btoughton   

Waunakee   ^ 

Oregon,  R.  3  ' 

Cottage  Grove  

Sun  Prairie  

Madison,  R.  6  

Deerfield   

DeForest   

Knowles  

Juneau   

Fox  Lake  

Randolph  

Randolph  

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1. . 

Juneau   

Beaver  Dam  

Fox  Lake  

Detroit  Harber  

Menomonie   

Eau  Claire,  R.  3 . . . 

Fairchild   

Augusta   

Eau  Claire,  Box  195 
Eau  Claire,  Box  195 

Eden   

Fond  du  Lac,  R.  7. 

Ripon   

Brandon   

Fond  du  Lac  

Fond  du  Lac  

Ripon   

Fond  du  Lac,  R.  5. 

Rosendale   

Fond  du  Lac  

Platteville   

Fennimore,  R.  4 . . . 

Louisberg,  R.  2  

Bridgeport  

Brooklyn   

Monticello,  R.  1 . . . . 

Markesan,  R.  5  

Markesan  

Hillside  

Linden   

Linden   

Ridgeway   

Hixton   


Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Door. 

Dunn. 

Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Grant. 
Grant. 
Grant. 
Grant. 
Green. 
Green. 
Green  Lake. 
Green  Lake. 
Iowa. 
Iowa. 
Iowa. 
Iowa. 
Jackson. 
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Name  of  grower. 


Address. 


County. 


Dietrich,  John  J   Black  River  Falls  

Kriieger,  Alexander....  Watertown,  R.  2  

Mclntyre,  Ivan   Ft.  Atkinson  

Ward,  W.  Rodell   Ft.  Atkinson,  R.  1  

McNown,  J.  H   Mauston   

Wagner,  J.  M   Union  Center,  R.  1. .  . . 

Bradley,  J.  Frank. .....  Somers   

Brook,  James  W.   Salem,  R.  1  

Holloway.  John  W   Union  Grove  

Myrick,  M.  O   Bristol   

ICatel,  W.  C   Kewaunee   

}5mithwick.  Jas   Kewaunee,  R.  6  

(J-riswold.  H.  W   .  West  Salem  

JrToe,  R.  J   Holmen   

Vinger,  George   Argyle  

]^everenz.  Roy  B   Tomahawk   

Heidemann.  Otto  C   Kiel.  R.  2  

Klann,  Adolph.   Hayton   

Roethel,  Herman   Kiel   

S'traka,  Edward  E  [  Kellnersville,  R.  2... 

F^uUivan,  Jas.  A  I  Grimms  

Thieleke,  Edwin  A....{  Cleveland  

V^iegand,  Otto  R   Cleveland.  R.  2  

I^alarsh,  Frank   Peshtigo  

Olson,   Otto  W.   Walsh   

Tennison,  Nicholas....]  No.  Milwaukee,  R.  10. 

Neilson,  William  C   No.  Milwaukee,  R.  10. 


No.  Milwauke3,  R. 

Leon   

Snarta,  R.  1.  ..  

Snarta  .  

Warrens  

Snarta  

Tom  ah   

Anrleton   

Anpleton   

Annloton.  R.  1  . .  .  . 
Po.       ukauna  . .  . 


It 


Pierner,  Fred  

Fox,  C.  L  

Freeman,  G.  A  

Hanchett,  W.  H  

Harris,  R.  E  

Leverich,  J.  W  

Robertson,  R.  B.  . . . 

Jamison,  W.  G  

Letts,  Edward  B  

Mueller,  Edw.  O.  . . . 

Ryan,  Malachi  

Kieffer,  Mike   Fredonip  

Pierner,  J.  W   Thiensville   

Gullickson,  Chas.  E...  Gushing  

Nelson,  Peter  C.  ......  .  Milltown  

Tretsven,  Oscar  Milltown  

Hanson,  N.  P   Amherst  Jot..  R.  1 .  . . 

Swenson.  0.  S   Amherst  .T^t..  R.  1.  .. 

Clark,  W.  E   Stevens  Point  

Klussendorf.  Fred  E.  .  .    Phillips.  R.  1  

Ruehler,  J.  G.   Twin  Blum's  

Ghastin,  Wm.  J   Twin  Bluffs  

Monson,  Chris   Five  Points  

Post.  Harry  L   Sextonville  

Welsh,  S.  L   Tavera   

Acker,  James   Milton  


Jackson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Juneau. 

Juneau. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee, 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaFayette. 

Lincoln. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marinette. 

Marinette. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outasramie. 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Price. 

Richland. 

Richland. 

Richland. 

Richland. 

Richland. 

Rock. 
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Name  of  grower. 


Address. 


Hoague,  Charles  C   Janesville,  R.  7 

Lunde,  K.  I   Edgerton,  R.  2.  . 

Newhouse,  K.  K   Clinton  

Imholt,  B.  A   Houlton   

Paulson,  P.  A   Hudson  

Hackett,  Chas   Baraboo   

Hudson,  Dwight   Reedsburg  

Ochsner,  Arthur  C   Plain   

Toole,  W.  A   Baraboo   

Vo^z,  Robert   Ableman   

Hildemann,  E.  S   Belle  Plaine. . .  . 

Becker,  P.  V   Plymouth  

Fischer,  Louis  H   Haven,  R.  6.... 

Tllian,  William  L   Adell,  R.  19  

Chrysler,  Harvey   Galesville  

Engleman,  J.  P   Ettrick   

Hagestad,  Andrew  C...  Ettrick   

Hegge,  E.  A   Pigeon  Falls  

Raichle,  Will   Galesville   

Mattison,  Thomas   Blair   

Warner.  R.  C   Whitehall   

Olson,  G.  C   Westby  

Parsch,  Gustav  A   Stoddard   

Rundahl,  J.  K   Coon  Valley.... 

Wagner,  J.  M   Union  Center... 

Dunbar,  Harry  D   Elkhorn   

Meurer.  Paul  Jr   Genoa  Junction. 

Schwartz.  Walter  W. . . .    Troy  Center. . . . 

O'Connell.  James   Hartford   

Pauls,  John   Hartford.  R.  4.. 

Mukwonago  . . .  , 

Merton   

Dousman  ...... 

Dousman   

Oconomowoc  . .  . 
Oconomnwo"  .  .  . 
Waukpshi.  R.  8, 
Weyauwega  .  . . . 

Tola  

Pine  River  

Wautoma  

N^pnah   


County. 


Blood,  Tke  

Haass,  Otto  

Jones.  A-lbert  

Longley,  H.  N  

Rosenow,  Bros  

Snaulding,  C.  P.  .  .  . 

Williams.  A.  R  

Kneipp,  William. . . . 

J^arson.  LeRoy  

Carey.  Henry  

Heuer.  Edw.  F  

Blakely.  Albert  J. . . 

Cross,  A.  J   Allpnville 

Olson,  Harry  O   Larsen  . 


Ppnnett.  H.  J  

Tbomnsnn.  Thor  Jr. 

"1^^ evpr.  A .  J  

Vqndercock.  R.  I.  . . , 


Pplvidpre  .  . . 
WndPTiti,  ..... 
Wowell.  "R.  7 
T^indpn.  R.  2 


Rock. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca - 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

"^^^innebae-o. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Illinois. 
Towa. 
Michiaran. 
ivrichi2:an. 
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Oderhrucker  Barley  {Wisconsin  No.  JJ) 


Name  of  grower.  Address. 


Tomkins,  0.  Scott. . .  . 

Chrislaw,  A.  M  

Haus,  Enoch.  

Heldstab,  C.  O  

Nles,  Peter  

Roeckel.  Jos.  P. .  

Roffers,  John  A  

liilderbach,  W.  T  

Muehle.sen,  Gottlieb. 
Nyre,  Lawrence  A... 

Peterson,  C.  T  

Christoph,  T.  F  

Peik,  Edmund  

Peterson,  Henry  N.. 

Bible,  F.  O  

Finstad,  Jalmar  B.  .  . 

Guptill,  L.  R  

Johnson,  Albsrt  I .  .  .  . 
Kramer,  Henry  F.  .  .  . 

Lebeis,  Frank  J  

Lund,  Edwin  

Einfeldt,  Albert. .  .  

Imig.  Arthur  H  

Lee,  E.  W  

Thompson,  Theo  , 

Zerbel,  H  

EJlickson,  A.  C  

Foster,  Carl  C.  ......  , 

Jung,  A.  E  

Sharpes,  E.  A.  

Sharpee,  J.  A  

Sharpee.  P.  A  

Ames,  W.  L  

Anthony.  David  C  

Belda,  William  F  

Benson.  Ed.  E  


County. 


Ashland,  Box  804... 
Rice  Lake,  R.  F.  D.  3 

Rice  Lake  

Rice  Lake  

Greenleaf   

Lark   

Green  Bay,  R.  7  

Mondovi   

Tell  

Mondovi   

Grantsburg   

Chilton   

Chilton,  R.  F.  D.  4.  , 

New  Holstein  

Chippewa  Falls  

Bloomer  , 

New  Auburn  

Bloomer   

Bloomer   

Bloomer   

Bloomer   . 

Greenwood  

NeillsYille   

Granton   

Curtiss   

Hum  bird   

Arlington   

Fall  River  

Randolph   

Rio,  R.  F.  D.  ]  

Rio   

Rio   

Oregon   . .  .  . 

Oregon,  R.  F.  D.  2  

UeForest   

Mt.  Horeb,  R.  5  

Burr,  H.  R.  . .   Marshall   

Chase.  J.  P  Sun  Prairie.  

Chatterton  R.  W  j  Basoo   

Chynoweth,  H.   E   Madison,  R.  F.  D  

Dreger,  E.  L.   Madison,  R.  7  

T^'raery,  S.  L   Fdgerton.  R  2  

Ford.  J.  F   Mazomanie,  R.  F.  D.. 

Gnngstad.  J.  O   Deerfield   

Oiiletf.^.  R.  A  

Hill.   Otto  C  

Hillier.  H.  B  

Kaltenberg,  jAnthony. 

Koltes.  Jos.  F  

Maedsr.  J.  W  

Mever.  John  

Mitchell.  J.  T   . 

Moen,  Herman  


Verona   

Mt.  Horeb   

Waunakee  

Waunakee  

Dane.  R.  87  

Ore"-on  R.  F.  D.  :! 
Madison.  R.  F.  D. 
Cottage  Grovs.  . . . 
Cambridge   


Ashland. 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Burnett. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

(/hippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

'>ane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

T"^ane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 
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Name  of  grower. 


County, 


Norsman,  Jerome  O. . . .    Madison,  R.  F.  D. ,.  .  Dane. 

Peck,  H.  M  I  Marshall   [  . ,  Dane. 

Reindahl,  A.  K  \  Madison,  R.  2   Dane. 

Renk,  H,  J   Sun  Prairie   Dane. 

S'emb,  T.  A   Madison,  R.  6   Dane. 

Stewart  J.  R  ]  Verona    Dane. 

Thompson,  Melvin  \  Mt.  Horeb   Dane. 

Thorstad,  N.  H  i  Deerfield  *.   Dane. 

Torgerson,  B.  S  '  Cottage  Grove   Dane, 

Von  Lanyi,  Oscar   Edgerton,  R.  2   Dane. 

Mazomanie    Dane. 

DeForest    Dane. 

Madison,  R.  6  i  Dane, 

Deerfield    Dane, 

  Dodge. 

  Dodge. 


Voss,  William  ,, 

Wernick,  William  H 
Wrabetz,  Frank , , . . 

Zabel,  Edward  

Beule,  Elmore  A   Fox  Lake,., 

Bohl,  Joseph  N   Beaver  Dam. 


Bussewitz,  Orla  J   Juneau    Dodge. 


Ehrhardt.  Daniel  .... 
Ellison,  Chas.  J. . , . 
Goetsch,  Albert  A. . 

Grebe,  Fred  P   Fox  Lake 

Howitt,  Chas.  H  


Knowles    Dodge, 

Rubicon,  R.  F.  D   Dodge. 

Juneau    Dodge. 

  Dodge. 


Jones,  Owen  Jr  

IvvinpT,  J.  W  

Krueger,  Henry  B. 
Lehmann,  Mrs.  Eva. 
Mahoney.  Dfi  vid .  .  .  . 


Weston,  John 
"Roucsei-T.  VvTii 


Hansen.  Ole  C  

Olde^ibiiro-   Gustav  H 

Millar,  Will  

Allen.  Chas.  L.  

Donaldpcn,  H.  A.  . .  . 

Hine,  Ceo.  S   . 

Kcnz.  John  Sr  

Russell,  A.  C  

Wint^er,  L.  H  

Wright,  Wray  C  

Beyer.  Herman.  ..... 

Ponzelet.  J.  P  

Briggs,  J.  W  

Hinz,  A.  F  

Jacky,  Gilbert   

Jacky,  H.  L  

JCuehn,  Charles  A  I  Brandon 


Randolph   

Dodge. 

Waupun   

Dodge, 

Waterloo   

Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam,  R.  4  

Dodge, 

Beaver  Dam  

Dodge, 

Randolph   

Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1. . . . 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Burnett  Jet.  

Dodge. 

Detroit  Harbor  

Door, 

Door. 

Door. 

Detroit  Harbor  

Door. 

Detroit  Harbor  

Door. 

Door. 

Dunn. 

Eau  Claire. 

F^n  Claire.  R.  3  

Eau  Claire. 

Ff)irchild   

Eau  Claire. 

T<'^>irchild  R.  2  . . .  . 

Eau  Claire. 

Fau  Claire. 

F^u  Claire,  R.  4  

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire,  Box  195. . 

Fau  Claire. 

Peebles,  R.  37  

Fond  du  Lac. 

■^vnri  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Malone,  R.  39  

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 
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Oder'bruckcr  Barley  {Wisconsin  No.  JJ) 


Name  ol"  grower 


Address. 


County. 


Meekin,  H.  W  

Michels,  Henry   

Michels,  Math  

Sheldon,  B.  F  

Strovip,  Fred  G  

AVhittaker,  Horace  .  . .  , 

Barron,  R.  E  

Dennett,  Ora  F  

Booth,  Guy  A  , 

Fruit,  Bert  L  

Patterson,  J.  L  

Runde.  Martin  C  

Rundell,  Dais  E  

Rundell,  Wilbur  M. .  .  , 

Stivarius,  Geo.  A  

Vosberg,    H.  Lr  

Bechtolt,  A.  B.  

Bechtolt.  James  J  

Biglow  L.  F  

Mau,  H.  G  

Murdock.  C.  R  

Olson,  William   

Pmiley.  Jns.  B  

Clark,  Clarence   

Miller,  Guv  p.  Jr  

A  avang,  H'.  O.  .  

Callicut,  Harry   

Gordon.  Archie  L  

Grimstad,  A.  C  

T.loyd-Jones,  Enos  

Oshorne,  John  F  

Osborne,  W.  F  

Paulson  Hilbert   

Puggles,  William  Guy. . 

Cur  ran,  W.  F  

■n^tti Tiger.  Wm.  P  

Clemit,  Aaolph  

T^ptts.  Eugene  

TCruegf^r,  Alexander  . . , 

Main.  H.  A.  r  

Markey.  W.  E.  .... 
Mathpws,  Milton  D.  . .  . 

MoTntvre  Tvan   

Parsons.  Wm.  A  

Ward,  W.  Rod  ell  

Bailev.  Earl  H  

Hanzlik,  David  E  

Hanzlik,  Otto  J  

Lannon,  James  H  

McNown,  J.  H  .  

Wngner.  J.  M  

Wick,  William  F  

Bradley,  J.  Frank  


Malone,  R. 
Malone,  R. 
Brandon  . . 


39. 


Gien  Haven. 


Platteville 


Fennimone,  R 
Louisberg,  R. 


Prodhead 
Brodhead  . 
pT^owntown 


R.  1 


Markesan,  R. 


Pf  rneveld 


■"■oilnndFile   

^idp^eway  

Tnvlor  

Wjytori   

GqmbridJre   , 

T^^.  Atkirisor»  .... 
wqfprtown.  R  .2.  . 
■^t  Atkinson  .... 
PnPivP^   

Ft.  Atkinson  

^tvinson,  "R. 
Ft.  Atkinson,  R.  1 


Wonewoc  ......... 

r>vndon  Sta  

Mauston   

TTnion  Center,  R.  1 

Mauston   

Somers   


J;  uiiu  u  u. 

Fond  du 

Lac. 

l^'ond  du 

Lac. 

Fond  du 

Lac. 

V  oim  uu 

i^ac. 

L'      11 U.  KILL 

Lac 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Lrrant. 

VTl  cXll  t. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Green. 

Green 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green  Lake. 

Green  Lake. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

lo^va. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Juneau. 

Juneau. 

Juneau. 

Junenu. 

Junenu. 

Junenu. 

Junenu. 

Kenosha. 

14— E.  A. 
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Name  of  grower. 


Address. 


Brook,  J.  W   Salem,  R.  1  

Myrick,  M.  O   .  Bristol   ..   

Collin,  D.  W   T^uxemburg   

Engel,  Philip    Luxemburg   

Jirtte,  Geo.  B   Algoma  

Katel,  William   .......  Kewaune  ,R.  1  

Raether.  Louis  J   Algoma  

Ray,  William  F   Kewaunee,  R.  1  .  . 

Smithwick,  James  ....  Kewaunee,  R.  6.  ....  . 

Harr,  Ernest  B   Bangor   

Hass,  Reinhold  A   La  Crosse,  R.  1  

Jewett,  Harry   Bangor  

White,  Glenn   La  Crosse   

Akins,  Clyde   AVarrsn.  Ill   

Andrews.  Arthur   South  Wayne   

Buss.  Will  G   Minpral  Point  

Glindinning,  H.  L   Shullsburg  

Jensen.  Peter   Argvle   

TTsher,  Earl   South  Wayne  .  

Vinger,  George  j  Argyle   

Vinsrer,  Milo  J   Argylp   

Welton,  Seth   Woodford   .  , 

■Rverly,  Edmund  A   Antieo  

Bruhn,  John  T   Mishinot.  R.  3  

Keidemann.  Otto  C...  ^^eL  R.  2  

Heyroth.  Louis  H   Mishicot   

Roethel.  Herman   Kiel   

Schwflntes.  Ernest  E.,  Two  Rivers  

Straka,  Edward  E   Kellnersville,  R.  2  

Sullivan,  James  A  ;  Grimms  

Strowig.  William  A  j  Cleveland,  R.  1  .. 

Wiegand.  Otto  R  I  Cleveland,  R.  2  

Wiikowske.  R.  T   Mishicot   

Falarsh.  Frank   Peshtigo  

Olson.  Otto  W   Walsh  

Houslet,  Neal    PackwRukee   

Pennison,  Nicholas   No.  Milwaukee,  R.  10. 

Foley,  Robert    Wauwatosa 


County. 


Kurtze.  Otto  C  

Nei^sor.  William  C. 

Pauly.  H.  J  

P'ierner  Fred   

Schlanman.  T.  W.  .  . 

ffchmit.  Peter  

Southcott.  Fred  .... 

Fbert.  Frances  E  :  Tomah 

Harris,  Roy  T  Warrens 


West  Allis,  R.  15  

No.  Milwaukee.  R.  10. 
Milwaukee,  207  14th  ot 
No:  Milwaukee,  R.  11. 
No.  Milwaukee,  R.  10. 

Granville   

Wauwatosa   


Harris.  Ruthven  E. 
Howell.  Horace  P.  . 
Whitehend,  H.  W.  . 

Kohne,  Henry  

Knoke,  E.  A  

Jamison,  Robert  . . 


Warrens  

Sparta  

Leon   

Little  Suamico 

Shiocton   

Appleton,  R.  2. 


Kenosha. 

K.enosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunep 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette, 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

Langlade. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marinette. 

Marinette. 

Marquette, 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Oconto. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie, 


Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Associatiun. 
Oderbruckcr  Barley  {Wisconsin  Nu.  .l.'j). 


Name  of  grower. 


Address.  County. 


Main,  A.  G   Hortonvill3,  R.  21....  Outagam.e. 

Merkel,  Henry    Appletou   .   Uutnganue. 

Mueller,  Edward  O....  Appleton,  K  .1   Uutagam.i^. 

Ryan,  Malachi    South  Kaukauna   Out:igani.(3. 

Schmit,  *A.  N   Appleton,  R.  2    Outagamie. 

Schmit,  John  A   lioitonville,  R.  22  ....  Outagam.e. 

Siegert,  A.   Appleton    Outagam.e. 


Sylvester,  Walter  W 


'eymour   Outaganij 


Wussow.  Chas.  A   Seymour,  R. 


Outagamie. 


Clausing,  Adolph    Thiensville    OzauKet 


Pierner,  J.  W.  , 
Fleishauer,  C. 
Hicks,  Earl  S.  , 


K 


Thiensville 
Arkansaw 


Ozaukee. 
Pepin. 


Pepin    Pepin. 


Scheid,  Byron    Bay  City   

Christensen,  Herman  . .  i  Milltown   

Nelson,  Peter  C   Milltown   

Sorensoti,  Albert  E   Osceola   

Tretsven,  Oscar  .......  Milltown   

Hanson,  N.  P   Amherst  .Tct.,  R. 

Swenson,  O.  S   Amherst  Jet.,  R. 

Rasmussen   G.  S   Franksv.lle,  R.  9 


Fierce, 

Polk. 

Folk. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Racine. 


Buehler, 


G   Twin  Bluffs   .....  Richland. 

....       Gotham    Richland. 


Martin.  H.  A  

Post.  Harry  L  

Welsh,  S.  L  

Acker,  James   

Austin,  W.  B  

Benedict,  E.  L   Beloit   

Dougan,  W.  J   Beloit   

Fish,  Esli                      .  Janssville,  R.  7  . 

Fisher,   Clayton   E....I  Fvansville,  R.  17. 

Fisher,  Joseph   >  Fvqnsviile,  R.  17 

Fisher,  J.  H   Janesville   

Hoague.  Charlie   Janesville  R.  7.. 

Marston.  Albert   B?loit   

Nelson,  Martin   Milton  

Newhouse,  K.  K   Clinton   

Pitt,  Ernest  H   Milton  

Sr.yder,  R.  B   Clinton  

Feebe,  A.  G   Bruce   

Fatten,  S.  E   Hudson  

Bennett,  William  L.  . . .  New  Richmond  .  . 

Tmholt,  B.  A   Houlton   

Schwandt,  Will   ,  Stanton,  Box  10. 


Accola,  J.  H  

C^Javadatscher,  T.  . . . 
Frederickson.  Fred  . 
Gallagher.  Frank  .  .  . 

Gross,  Waldo  E  

Hudson,  Dwight  .  . . . 
Lachmund.  Robert  . . 
Marshall,  William  S. 
Ochsner,  Arthur  C.  . . 


Sextonville    Richland. 

Tavera   Richland. 

Milton    Rock. 

Janesville    Rock. 

Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Rusk. 
St.  Croix. 
St.  Croix. 
St.  Croix. 
St.  Croix. 
Sauk. 
Sauk. 


Sac 


Prairie  du 
Sauk  Citv  , 

Spring  Green   '  Sauk 

fleedsburg   '  Sauk 

Merrimac   .  I  Sauk 

Reedsburg  !  Sauk 

Sauk  City   j  Sauk 

Delton  I  Sauk 

Plain   I  Sauk 
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Name  of  grower, 


Address. 


Schoephorster,  Henry 

Toole,  W.  A  

Volz,  Robert   

Thulin,  Edwin   | 

Hildemann,  E.  S  

Klovdahl,  John  J  

Becker,  P.  V  j 

Blonien,  Peter   1 

Boll,  John  C  '.  .' 

Diennerlein,  Arthur  J.. 

Fischer,  Louis  H  

Frauenheim,  O.  R  

Garside,  Harry  R  

Hamann,  Edgar  

Herdrich,  S.  F  

Illian,  William  L  

Liebzeit.  Albert  B  

Parish,  J.  O  

Sharpe,  Chas.  E  

Thackray,  Joseph   

Chrysler,  Harvey   

Dean,  Robert   

Bngleman,  John  

Hagestad  , Andrew  C.  . . 

Markham,  Fred  C  

Mattison,  Thomas  

Moen.   Gilbert  T.  .  

Raichle,  Will  

Amott,  A.  L  

Keir,  S.  M  | 

Larsen,  L.  T.  . .  

Nelson,  Edwin   

Parsch.  Gustav  A  

Solverson,  Oscar  

Thiege,  Edward  G. . .  . 

Thiege,  Karl  J  

Wagner,  J.  M . . .  

Anderson.  Alvin  M. . .  . 

"Howney,  TIrso  J  

Dunbar,  Harry  D  

Harris,  Jesse  S  

"Wowarc'  a  .  e  

Kruse,  William  

Lean,  R.  J  

Lewis.  Eri  H  

Lowell,  Lloyd  S  

Marck,  L.  G  

Peters,  Ezra  

Stewart,  How^^rd  .... 

Thacker.  Ed.  F.  

West,  Mark  H  

Bast.  Paul  J  

O'Gonnell,  James  

Schottler,  Conrad  J. . . 
Schroeder,  H.  F  


Prairie  du  Sac  

Baraboo   

Ableman  .  

Hayward   

Belle  Plaine  

Wittenberg   

Plymouth  .  

Elkhart   

Sheboygan  Falls,  R. 

Plymouth,  R.  28  

Haven,  R.  C  

Random  Lake  

Cedar  Grove   

Sheboygan,  R   1 .  .  .  , 

Aden  R.  19  

Aden  R.  19  

Sheboygan  Falls  .  . . 

Plymouth   

Waldo  .  

Glenbeulah,  R.  30.  . . 

Osseo  

Eleva   . . 

Galesviil^*  

Ettrick   

Independsnoe   

Blair   

Eleva  .  

Galesville  

ViroQua   

ViroQua   

Viroqua   

■^^iropu^   

Stoddard   

YiroQua   

Viroqua   

Viroqua  

Union  Center  ...... 

Whitewater  

Whitewater  

Elkhorn   

Delavan   

Whitewater  

Whitewater   , 

Elkhorn   

Whitewater  

S^haron   

Honey  Creek   

Sharon   

Delavan,  R.  '2  

'Tiorirla  

Elkhorn   

Pockfield   

Hartford  

So.  Germantown  . . . 
West  Bend  


County. 


Sauk. 

Sauk, 

Sauk. 

Sawyer. 

Shawano. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth, 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 
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Name  of  grower 


Address. 


County. 


Blood,  Ike    Mukwonago   Waukesha. 

Kvans,  T.  H   Wales   t  Waukesha. 

Haass,  Otto   Mertoii   Waukesha. 

Heltron,  John  A   Big  Bend    VvauKesha. 

Jacobson,  F.  E   Oconomowoc  ;  Waukesha. 

Longley,  H.  N....   j^ousman   |  Waukesha. 

Kosenow  Brothers   Oconomowoc  [  Waukesha. 

Schafer,  Chas.  H  ...  Waukesha,  K.  V  '  Waukesha. 

Spaulding,  C.  F   Oconomowoc   Waukesha. 

Swan,  L.  W   Mukwonago   Waukesha. 

Swoboda,  Frank  G   Dousman   Waukesha. 

Williams,  A.  R   Waukesha,  R.  8   Waukesha. 

Williams,  David  W....  Genesee  D.epot   Waukesha. 

Burnham,  D.  F   Waupaca,  R.  6   Waupaca. 

Hanson,  Elmer   Waupaca,  R.  1   Waupaca. 

Kendall,  Myron    lola  R.  3..   Waupaca. 

Kneipp,  William    Weyauwega   Waupaca. 

Larson,  LeRoy    lola    Waupaca. 

Pope,  N.  J   lola    Waupaca. 

Wall,  Floyd    Weyauwega   Waupaca. 

Anderson,  Thomas  E..  Wild  Rose   Waushara. 

Heuer,  E.  F   Wautoma    Waushara. 

Athearn,  Li.  J   Oshkosh  .'   W^innebago. 

Blakely,  Albsrt  J   Neenah   Winnebago. 


Blodgett,  Gordon    'ii  

Harrison,  Geo   Omro  

Miller,  Henry  C   Allenville   . . . 

Christensen,  Peter  W..  Marshfield,  R. 

Clark,  Charles  F   Babcock   


Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Wood. 

Wood. 


Crane,  V.  R   St.  Charles   Dlinois. 

Grimwood,  Ivan  J   Bristol    Illinois. 

Hitchcock,  H.  R   Pecatonica   Illinois. 

Keeney,  E.  R.  . .   Rockton   Illinois. 

Mathis,  Adolph   Lansing,  R.  1   Iowa. 

Thompson,  Thor,  Jr.  .  .  Wadena    Iowa. 

Meyer,  A.  J   Howell,  R.  7   Michigan. 

Smith,  J.  G   Farmington   Minnesota 

Stienstra,  Samuel   Swedesborg   Missouri. 
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Manshury  Bar  lay  (  Wisconsi.i  No.  G.i ) 


Roeckel,  Jos.  P   Lark 

Houser,  W.  L  

.jahn,  Chas  

Muenleiseu,  Gottlieb 
uiiristopn,  i  neo.  i<\  . 
Chrisler,  Harlsy  E. 

Liloyd,  Evan  B   Cambria 

Emery,  y.  L  I  iLiafe,ertoii 


  Erovvn. 

Moadovi   Buiiaio. 

«^r^am   Bull'aio. 

Tell    Buffalo. 

^..iitoii    Calumet. 

-Loai    Columbia. 

  Columbia. 

  Dane. 


Frxtz,  MarK    Belleviiie    Dane. 

Hopkins,  S.  Y  \  Basco   Dane. 

Jordalen,  Ciartiica   btougtiton    Dane. 

Mitchell,  J.  T.   Cottage  Grove    Dane. 

Von  Lanyi,  Oscar  . . .  /  Edgertou,  K.  2,   Dane. 

Bohl,  Joseph  N   Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Krueger,  Henry  E....  Beaver  Dam,  R,  1....  Dodge. 

Allen,  Chas.  L   Eau  Claire   '  Eau  Claire. 

Donaldson.  H.  A   Eau  Claire,  R.  3   Eau  Claire. 

Russell,  A.  C   Augusta   Eau  Claire. 

Meekin,  H.   W   Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Avhittaker,  Horace   ...    Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Fruit,  Bert  L  I  P'lattevilie    Grant. 

Marty,  Matthias    ivionticello,  R.  1   Green. 

Farwell,  Roy  R  j  Ridgeway   Iowa. 

Grimstad,  A.  C  |  Barneveid    lowa. 

Merrill,  W.  M  i  Taylor    Jackson. 

Moe,  R.  J   Holmen    La  Crosse. 

Thieleke,  Edwin  A....    Cleveland    Maniiowoc. 

Falarsh,  Frank    Peshtigo    Marinetta. 

Nielson,  William  C...  No.  Milwaukee,  R.  :rJ  ;  Milwaukee. 

Ahlers,  Walter    Grafton   !  Ozaukee. 


Gustafson,  Theodore 
Tretsven,  Oscar  . . .  . 

Benedict,  E.  L  , 

Frederickson,  Fred  , 

Becker,  P.  V  

Fischer,  Louis  H.  .  .  , 
Hagestad,  Andrew  C. 
Parsch,  Gustav  A... 

Rosenow  Bros  

Swan,  L.  W  

Heinke,  Alvin   

Holman,  R.  M  

Johnson,  A.  O  

.Tohnson,  C.  G  

Kneinn.  Wm.  

KroStue,  Julius  . . . 
Larson,  Elmer  J. . . 

Zwicky,  J.  D  

Hasselquist,  Wm... 
Blakelv,  Albert  J. . . 

Boss,  S.  J  

Cross,  A.  J  

Walters,  Andrew 


Stockholm,  R.  1.  .  . 

Milltown   

Beloit   

Spring  Green  

Plymouth   

Haven,  R.  6  

Ettrick   

Stoddard   

Oconomowoc   . . . . , 

Mukwonago   

New  London  .... 

Waupaca   

Weyauwega  

Clinton vlUe,  R.  1, 

Weyauwega  

Sheridan   

Waupaca   

Scandinavia  ..... 
Wild  Rose,  R.  2 .  . 

Neenah   

Oshkosh.  R.  7  

Allenville   

Oshkosh.  R.  1  


Lepien, .  John   Marshfield 


Pierce. 
Polk. 
Rock. 
Sauk. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca.. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waushara. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Wood. 
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Manshury  Barley  {Wisconsm  No.  02). 


Name  of  grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Crane,  V.  R  

Ciimwood,  Ivan  J... 

Patterson,  R,  H  

Kaiser,  E.  C  

Thompson,  T.,  Jr  

Wirlder,  A.  J  

St.  Charges   

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

(Wisconsin  No.  7  corn.) 

Nams  of  grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Wall^er,  Ray  C.  

Nies,  Peter  

Bilderbach,  W.  T  

Jahn,  Chas  

Strong's  Prairie  

Plainfield   

Cream   

Adams. 

Adams. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Co'lumbin. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Co'luml)ia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Kindschy,  George  

Muehleisen,  Gottlieb.  .  . 

Spaulding,  Leslie  

Stamm,  G.  A  

Suhr,  Otto  A  

Christoph,  T.  F  

Kircher,  H.  W  

Peterson,  Henry  N.... 

Whitby,  Arthur  J  

Bible,  F.  O  

Hebert,  Louis  Paul .... 

Miller,  Theodore  

Capener,  Howard  H.  . 

Chrisler,  Elvin  

Chrisler,  Harley  E.... 
Ellickson.  A.  C  

Gloeckler.  Theo..  

Fountain  City  

Waumandee   

Tell  

Modena   

Chilton   

New  Holstein  

Chilton,  R.  F.  D.  5.  .  .  . 

Chippewa  Falls  

Chippewa  Falls  

Granton,  R.  F.  D.  2.  . 

Greenwood   

Portage   

Lodi,  R.  F.  D.  1.  .  

Fall  River  

Portage  

CoUimbus   
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Name  of  grower. 


Address 


County. 


Hanson,  E.  A  

Jones,  John  R  

l^loyd,  Evan  B  

O'Connor,  Edward  F. 

Phillips,  F.  M"  , 

Sharpee,  E.  A. ...... , 

Sharpee,  Johanes  A. 

Sharpee,  P.  A  

Steuber,  L.  J  

Stewart,  G.  L  

Hjelle,  Ole  K  

I^am,  'Sam  

Lawrence,  W.  J  

Nelson,  T.  E  

Young,  Harry  

Bendickson,  I.  E.... 
Birkrem,  Clarence... 

Birrenkott,  M.  J  

Brigham,  C.  I  

Burr,  H,  R  

Chase,  J.  P   

Chatterton,  R.  W. . . . 
Christianson,  Peter.. 

Cbynoweth,  H.  E  

Coldwell,  John  

Dahle,  L.  O  

Daley,  John  

Elver,  E.  C.  

Emery,  S.  L  

Fadness,  John  

Firitz,  Mack  

Flom,  Martin  O  

Ford,  J.  F  

Gangstad,  Herman  O 

Gillette,  Rufus  , 

Harrington,  C.  E... 

Hill,  Otto  C  

Hillier,  H.  B  

Holscher,  A.  C  

Hopkins,  S.  Y  

Hougan,  O.  0  

Jordalen,  Clarence. . . 
Kaltenberg,  Anthony 

Koltes,  Jos.  F  

Larson,  T.  D  

Lee,  Severt  A  

Lee,  Tollaf  

Maeder,  J.  "W  

Mielke,  J.  E  

Mikkelson.  Carl  

Nicholls.  Henry  

Noyce,  Elmer  J  

Peck,  H.  M  


Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Columbus    Columbia. 

Cambria    Columbia. 

Lodi,  R.  F.  D.  1   Columbia. 

Wyocena    Columbia. 

Rio,  R.  F.  D.  1   Columbia. 

Rio    Columbia. 

Rio    Columbia. 

Lodi    Columbia. 

Lodi    Columbia. 

Soldiers  Grove  1  Crawford. 


Ferryville   

DeSoto   

Ferryville   

Bridgeport   

Cambridge   

Deerfield   

Klevenville   

Blue  Mounds  

Marshall   

Sun  Prairie  

Basco   

Deerfield   

Madison,  R.  F.  D. 

Mazomanie   

Deerfield   

McFarland   

Madison,  R.  F.  D. 

Edgerton   

Deerfield   

Belleville   

Stoughton   

Mazomanie   

Deerfield   

Verona   

Verona   

Mt.  Horeb  

Waunakee   

Cottage  Grove  

Basco  

Stoughton   

Stoughton   

Waunakee   

Dane,  R.  ST  

Cambridge   

Deerfield   

Klevenville   

Oregon  

Basco   

Deerfield   

Stoughton   

Oregon   

Marshall   


Crawford. 

Crawford. 

Crawford. 

Crawford. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 
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{Wisconsin  No.  7  corn.) 


Name  of  grower.  Address. 


County. 


Prescott,  J.  O  

Keindaiil,  A.  K  ; 

Kicnardson,  Leonard  C 

Koyston,  'i'nos  | 

Kuste,  C.  O  

Semb,  T.  A  

ttanborn,  E.  H.  .......  i 

iShowers,  E.  W  , 

iSLromness,  M.  A  

fcswaiem,      u  , 

riwenson,  Gust  

leisberg,  aamuel  H... 

Tnompson,  Meivin  

Tnorstad,  Nels  H  

Trow,  E.  J  , 

Wernick,  A.  C  

Winegar,  A.  B  

Wrabetz,  Prank  

Beule,  Jtulmore  A  

Brooks,  Jos  

Bohl,  Joseph  N  

Ellison,  Chas.  J  

Grebe,  Fred  P  

Gootsch,  Albert  A  

Jones,  John  G  

Jones,  Jonn  K  

Jones,  Owen  Jr  , 

Krueger,  Henry  E  

Lehmann,  T.  A  

Lehmann,  Mrs.  Eva... 

Mahoney,  David  

Owens,  Herbert  O  

Roberts,  Thos.  J  

Roberts,  William  E. . . . 
Schiller,  Claude  E.... 

Schultz,  Edwin  W  

Lindberg,  Emil  

Allen,  Chas.  L  

Boernke,  Rudolph  .... 
Coon,  Leslie  E.  ..... . 

Fear,  E.  F  

Garmann,  Henry  L. . . . 

Konz,  John  Sr  

Krogstad,  Oscar  J  

Oliver,  C.  S  

Ristau,  Edward  

Winter,  L.  H  

Wright,  Geo.  T  

Wright,  Wray  C  

Bonzelet,  J.  P  

Rriggs,  J.  W  

Brunson,  Levi  E  


Deerfield    Dane. 

Madison    uane. 

Ursgon    Dane. 

iviazomanie    Dane. 

Blue  Mounds    Dane. 

iviaaisoii,  xv,    .  x..  u...  Dane. 

iviaaison    Dane. 

uottage  Grove   Dane. 

«jam  bridge    Dane. 

juei^'orest    Dane, 

jjeernem   Dane. 

totougniun    Dane. 

ivit.  xi:oreb    Dane. 

ueerneid    Dane. 

uregon    Dane. 

iv^omsonviiie    Dane. 

iviadison,  jti.  F.  o   Dane. 

iVxaaison,  xt.  o ....... .  Dane. 

r  ox  JuaKe   Dodge. 

vvateriown    Dodge. 

iieaver   i^am   Dodge. 

ixuo^con    Dodge. 

i:<ox  i^ake   Dodge. 

Juneau    Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Columbus    Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam   Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam   Dodge. 


Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Douglas. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Ean  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Rosendale    Fond  du  Lac. 


vvatertown   

Neosho   

J  uneau   

Fox  Lake  

Randolph  

Randolph   

Baaver  Dam,  R.F.D. 

Brownsville   

Itasca  Sta  

Eau  Claire   

Fall  Creek  

Osseo   

Augusta  

Brackett   

Fairchild   

Eau  Claire,  R.  4  

Eau  Claire  

Osseo   

Eau  Claire,  R.  4  

Eau  Claire,  Box  195. 
Eau  Claire,  Box  195. 

Eden   

Peebles   
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Buck,  Clarence  W. . 
Carpenter,  Leon  A.. 

Day,  James  

Gibbard,  P.  J  

Hinz,   A.  F  

Krause,  Edward  H .  . 
Kuehn,  Charles  A.  . . 

Maug,  Arthur  J  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Michels,  Henry  

Mir.tz,   O.  F  

Monroe,  Royal  

Monroe,  S.  Ferris... 

Northrup,   J.  V  

Ole&on,  Janes  P  

Phillips,  Sidney  

Welles,  M.  L.  ......  . 

Whittaker,  Horace... 

Bennett,  Ora  F  

Bl  sssmg,  J.  W  

Bryant,  R.  J  

Carmody,  P.  J  

Cufield,  F.  H  

Fruit,  Bert  L  

Ceibach,  Parke  R... 
Kramer,  John  Sr .  .  .  . 

Rundell,  Dale  E  

Stivarius,  Geo.  A.... 


Address. 


County. 


Eldorado   

J^'ond   du  Lidc  

Oaktield   

Ripon   

Ripon   

Ripon,   R.  13  

Brandon   

Ripon   

Fond  du  Lac  

Malone,  R.  J3  

Fond  du  Dac  

Fond  du  Dac,  R.  3, 
Rosendale,  R.  12.  .  , 

Waupun   

Ripon,  R.  13  

Eldorado   

Rosendale   , 

Fond   du  Dac  

Glen  Haven  , 

Fennimore   

Hazei  Green  

Mt.  Ida  

Potosi  .  

Platteville   

Lancaster   

Montfort   

Livingston   

Fennimore  .  

Mazel  Green   


Vosberg,  Henry  L.  . 

Wayne,  Joseph  .   Boscobel  . 

Wiseman,  Paul    Bridgeport 

Young,  Harry   ;  Bridgeport 

Bechtolt,  A.  B  '  Browntown 

Bechtolt,  James  D  !  Monroe  .. 

Biglow,   L.   F. . .  . .  . 

Murdock,  C.  R  

Marty,  Matthias  

Man,  H.  G  

Aavang,  H.  O  

Baker,  Dwight. .... 
Bennett,  J.  Harrie.. 

Blotz,  Elmer  

Caldwell,  John ..... 
Caygill,   Fred  M.  .  . 

Farwell,  Ray  

Gordon,  J.  Roy  

Grimstad,  A.  C.  .  .  . 
Kitchen,  Jos.  H.  .  .  . 
LeGresley,  Morris. . . 

Ley,  John  B  

Lloyd- Jones,  Chas.  . 
Osborne,  John  F.  . . 
Osborne,  W.  P  


Brooklyn   

Brodliead  .  

Mcnticello   

Brodhead,  R.  1  

Barneveld   

Blanchardville  ..... 

Mineral  Point  

Dodgeville   

Mazomanie,  R.  F.  D 

Linden   

Ridgeway  .  

Mineral  Point   

Barneveld   

Edmund   

Hillside   

Dodgeville   

Hillside   

Linden   

Linden   


Fond  du 
jj  oiia  uu 
I'oua  uu 
itona  au 
Fond  au 
±<  ond  au 
r  ona  ail 
r ona  au 
r uua  a a 

J:.'  o  J.1  u.  u  a 
OiiU  UU 
ona  au 

tona  au 

Jc^ona  au 

l^ona  au 

J:  ona  au 

t ona  au 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa.  ■ 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

lowa^ 


Lac, 
j^ac. 
j^ac. 
Lac. 
j^ac. 

j_iac. 
i^ac. 

i^ac. 
i^ac. 
Lav^. 
i^ac. 
Lac. 
i^ac. 
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Name  of  grov/er.  Address. 


County. 


Thomas,    Rcy   E   Dodgeville   

Dietrich,  .)ohii  j   IjiacK  Kiver  l^'alis.... 

ivoehier,    vviii   ±iixtoii   

iVi.errill,  Waldo  iVi   I'ayior   

Somerviile,    Kobert.  .  .  .  ivieirose  

Tlbbitts,  Vv^illiam  |  North  Bend  

Emmert,  H.  L,  :  Johnson  Creeli,  K.  A.. 

Grapar,  Edwin  J  |  Helenville,  R.  1  

Hetts,  Engene  !  Ft.  Atkinson   

iietts,  J.  D.  1  Ft.  Atkinson   

Howard,  Geo.  A  j  Ft.  Atkinson   

J^ehmann,  Theo  

Main,  H.  A  

Markey,  Walter  

Mclntyre,  Ivan,  

Mullen,  Timothy  

Parsons,  William  A.. 

Ward,  W.  Rodall  

Lannon,  James  H.... 

McNown,  J.  H  

Wagner,  J.  M .......  . 

Bradley,  Frank   

Brook,  J.  W  

Hollo  way,  John  W. . . . 

Myrick,  M.  O  

Peterson,  A.  J  

Thiers,  L.  M  

Cherveny,  Wenzel  . . . 

Collin,  D.  W  

Raether,  Louis  J  

Ray,  William  F  

Smithwick,  Jas  

Bonsack,  Herman  M.. 

Bowden,  Chas.  B  

Fulton,  Willard  A.... 

Griswold.  H.  W  

Harr,  Ernest.  

Hemker,  Fritz  H  

Hemker,  Fritz  F  


Watertown,  R.  1. 
Ft.  Atkinson  .... 

bu.livan  .  , 

Ft.  Atkinson  .  .  .  . , 

Vvatertown   , 

Ft.  Atkinson  

Fc.  Atkinson,  R.  1 

Lyndon  Sta.  

Mauston   

Union  Center,  R.  1, 

Vomers   , 

Salem,  R.  1  

Union  Grove   

Bristol   

Bristol,  R.  31  

Kenosha   

Kewaunee,  R.  2 . .  . 

Luxemburg   

Algoma   

Kewaunee,  R.  G... 
Kewaunee,  R.  6 . . . . 

LaCrosse   

West  Salem   

Bangor   

West  Salem   

Bangor   

West  Salem   

LaCrosse   , 

Stoddard   


Herold,  Rudolph   . . , 

Moe,  R.  J   Holmen   

Muttelman,  Fred    West  Salem  ... 

Sandman,  W.  D..   Holmen   

Streeton,  Enos   Bangor   

Streeton,  Jabez    Bangor   

Andrews,  Arthur    South  Wayne  . . 

Jensen,  Peter   Argyle  

Ruskell,  Emmet    Belmont   

Stewart,  J.  W.   Blanchardvilie 

Tennsy,  Horatio  A....  Calamine   

Vinger,  George    Argyle   . . 

Frelich,  Albert    Kellnersville    . . 

Gintner,    Joe   Readsville,  R.  2 


Iowa. 

octcj^.i3on. 
ociCKbon. 

JciCKbOll. 
jaCKSOll. 

jacivson. 

oe.ierson. 

^euefson. 

jenersou. 

ueiierson. 

jerferson. 

oerterson. 

jeilerson. 

jeilerson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Juneau. 

Juneau. 

Juneau. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

LaFayette. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 
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Heidemann,  Otto  C  

Klann,  Adolph   

Koethel,  Herman  .  . .  . . 

Salzman,  Ed  

Straka,  Edward  E  

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

Tiiieleke,  Ed.  A  

Thieleke,  T.  T.  

Haskins,  Leon  

Dennison,  Nicholas  

Ernst,  John  A  

Hardy,  John  

Jante,  Henry  H  

Kurtze,  Otto  C  

Neilson,  William  C  

Siegert,  Joseph   

Sievers,  George  

Vollmer,  Theo.  F  

Brunson,  Hans   

Ebert,  Francis,  E  

Fox,  C.  L  

Freeman,  G.  A  

Hanchett,  W.  H  

Johnson,  George  

Leverich,  J,  W  

Molley,  Martin  

Nathen,  Paul  R  

Whitehead,  Henry  W . . 

Wilkinson,  Edw  

Wyatt,  Ray  L  

Kohne,  Henry  

Jamison,  Robert  

Letts,  Edward  F  

Mueller,  Edw.  0  

Ryan,  Malachi   

Schmit,  Alois  E  

Schmit,  A.  W.  

Schmit,  George  

Siegsrt,  A  

Tesch,  Arthur  

Ahlers,  Walter   

Kurtz,  Chas.  J  

Pattison,  Tnos.  J  ..... . 

Paulson,  Gust  

Peterson,  August   

Uhlin,  Frank  E  

Adler,  William   

Hanson,  N.  P  

Mjelde,  Louis   

Peterson,  Perry  O  

Skoglund,  Louis  

Adland,  P.  H  

Cooney,  Martin  


Kiel,  R.  2 
Hayton,  R.  1 
is.iei 
iYiei 

Keilnersviile 
urimms 
Cleveland,  k.  z 
i-viel 

ivxonteiio   [ 

i\o.  MiiwauKee   

MiiwauKee,  ui'i-'aa  tot. 

Vvauwaiosa   

MiiwauKee,  teta.  A.  K.^j 
west  Aiiis,  ±t.  lb.  ... ! 
No.  Milwaukee,  R.  10.  i 

uranviile  .  

No.  Milwaukee,  R. 
iVAiiwauKee,  tola.,  jj  .  . . 

ivieivin   

1  Oman   j 

i^eon  ! 

Sparta   

bparta   

Cataract   

iiparia   ! 

Ontario   I 

ivenaail   

lieon   

VViUon   

Toman   

Little  Suamico. .  .  . 

Appieton,  R.  2  

Appleton   

Appieton,  R.  1.... 

So.  Kaukauna  

Hortonville,  R.  22. 
Appieton,  R.  2 .  . .  . 
Greenville,  R.  16.. 

Appieton   

Seymour,  R.  36 . . . 

Grafton   

Saukville   

Durand   

Clayton   

Amery,  R.  4  

Clayton   

Amherst  Jct.,  R.  1. 
Amherst^ Jet,  R.  1. 

Amherst   

Amherst,  R.  2  

Amherst   

North  Cape   

Corliss   


County. 


Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc, 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marquette. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Oconto. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Pepin. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Portage. 

Racine. 

Racine. 
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Freeman,  Roy  F.  

Klofanda,  Reuben..... 

Peterka,  Joseph  

Rasmussen,  Gordon  S.  . 

Roberts,  R.  E  

Wilson,  W.  C  

Buehler,  J.  G.  . .  

Ghastin,  Wm.  J  

Jaquish,  J.  E  

Monson,  Chris  

Post,  Harry  L   . . 

Vv^elsh,  S.  L  

Acker.  J.  B  

Bleasdale,  Joseph  B .  . . 
Crandall,  W.  Truman.  . 

Dougan,  W.  J.  

Fish,  Esli  

Fisher,  Clayton  E  

Gabrill,  E  

T^nas-up    Char^'^s  C... 

Howe,  Louis  H  

Jacobson,  I  veil   

Jacobson.  Louis  M  

Kimble,  N.  G  

Lunde,  K.  I  

Newhouse,  K.  K  

Peterson.  Theodore  A. 

Porter.  Joseph  K  

Porter,  W.  B  

Snyder,  R.  B  

Christensen,  C.  W  

Tmholt.  B.  A.  . .  

Frederickson,  Fred.... 

Gross.  Waldo  E  

Pludson,  Dwight   

Lachmnnd,  Robert  .  . . . 
Marshall,  William  S.. 

Ochsn^r.  Arthur  C  

Raxe.  William   

!=?chnpller,  Geo.  L  .  .  .  . . , 
P^teidtmpnn,  Edwin.... 
Vonder  Oh^.  WiiMam  H. 

Wichern.  Carl  W  

Waterstreet  Wm  

"'^^'rriman.  Fred  E.  Jr.. 

Hildemann,  E.  S  

.Tghnke.  Herman  F.  . .  . 

Garside    Harry  R  

TUian.  William  L  

Leonard.  Mike  

MelviP.  R.  B  

f='''haefer.  Henry  ^  

Sharpe,  Charles  E. . . . 


County. 


Richland. 
Richland. 


Racine,  R.  4   Racine. 

Racine    Racine. 

Racine,  R.  7   Racine. 

Franksville,  R.  9   Racine. 

Corliss    Racine. 

Burlington    Racine. 

Twin  Bluffs   Richland. 

Twin  Bluffs   Richland. 

Twin  Bluffs   Richland. 

Five  Points   Richland. 

Sextonville    Richland. 

Tavera   

Milton   

Janesville,  R.  5   Rock. 

Milton    Rock. 

Beloit   Rock. 

Janesville,  R.  7   Rock. 

Evansville,  R.  17   Rock. 

Evansville    Rock. 

Janesville,  R.  7   Rock. 

Brodhead    Rock. 

Clinton    Rock. 

Clinton   i  Rock. 

Milton  Junction  j  Rock. 

Edgerton  .   Pock. 

Clinton   

Orfordville   

Evansville   

Evansville   

Glinton    

Roberts   

■Won]  top   

^nring  Green  

Merrimac  

Reedsbnrg   

«?nik  City   

■Helton  .  

Baraboo   

"Prairie  du  Sac. .... 

Reedsburg  

Baraboo   

'^^rinp-  rj.pr'^ri  

Pib^warto.  R.  2  

Belle  Plaine   

Repcina   .  i  Shawano. 

Cednr  Grove  I  Sheboygan. 

A  dell.  R.  19  1  Sheboygan. 

Plvrnout.h   '  Sheboygan. 


"P^ock. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Snnlr, 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

S^uk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Shawano. 

Shawano. 


'^lenbeulnh 
■Plvmouth 
Waldo  .... 


Sheboygan. 
Sheboygan. 
Sheboygan. 
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Address. 


County. 


Thackray,  T.  H  

Engleman,  J.  P  

Erickson,  Christ  

Frase,  Henry  E.  

Hagestad,  Andrew  C. 

Pederson,  Peter   

Peterson,  O.  P  

^iaichle,  Will  

Warner,  R.  C   . . . 

Wold,  Oscar  

Brye,  Lewis  O  

Call,  H.  H  

Dahlen,  Melvin  O. . . .  . 

Haverley,  H.  L  

Johnson,  Thomas  

Lindevig,  K.  T  

Olson,  G.  C  

Kundahl,  J.  K  

Thiege,  Karl  J  

Thiege,  M.  G  

Anderson,  Alvin  M  

Benson,  Bryant  S.  Jr . . 

Brady,  James  F  

Downey,  Stanley  A.... 

Downey,  U.  J  

Meurer,  Paul.  Jr  

Peterson,  E.  C   . 

?r-hwartz.  Walter  W.  . . 

Tacher,  E.  T  

West,  Mark  H  

Bast,  Paul  J  

Motz,  Walter   

Puis.  John  

.'""rhottlpr.  Conrad  J.  .  .  . 
.-""^rhroerier.  Herbsrt  F. 
C'nrmioh"'Pl.  Allen   .  .  .  . 

Carroll,  W.  P  

Greengo,  A.  L  

Haass,  Otto  .  

Jenkins.  Robert   

Jens,  Otto  A  

.Tones,  Albert  

Longley.  H.  N  

McRandles,  J   . .  . 

Metweede,  Henry  

Pritchand.  John  T  

Rosenow  Bros  

J'Jowlands,  R.  W  

Rust,  Shirley   

Shultis.  A.  D.  . .  

Snaiilding,  C.  F  

Rnanlding.  Willis  H... 
iSwoboda,  Frank  G.... 


Glenbeulah  . . . , 
Galesville  ....... 

Ettriek  

Osseo  

Ettriek   

Eleva   

Blair   

Galesville   

Whitehall   

Eleva   

Coon  Valley   . 

West  Prairie  . . . , 

Coon  Valley   

Victory   

Westby,  R.  4 .... . 

Westby  

Westby   

Coon  Valley   

Viroqua   

Westby  

Whitewater    . . . » . 

Genoa  Jet  

Whitewater   

Whitewater   

Whitewater   

Genoa  Junction  . , 
Whitewater,  R.  4, 

Troy  Center   

Zenda   

Elkhorn.  R.  1  

Rockfield   

Colgate   

Hartford   

So.  Germantown 

West  Bend   

Waukesha,  R.  2. 

wales   . 

Menomonse  Falls 

Merton   , 

Wales   

Waukesha,  R.  '9 .  . . 

Dousman   

I/ousman   

Waukesha,  K.  5 .  . 

Waukesha   

Waukesha  .  

Oconomowoc   . . .  . 

Waukesha  .  

Mukwonago    . . .  .  . 
Waukesha,  R.  1 .  . 
Oconomowoc   . . .  . 
Oconomowoc   . . .  . 
Dousman  


Sheboygan. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Vernon. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

W^aukesha. 

Waukesha. 

W^aukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 
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Williams,  A.  R  

Williams,  John  H.... 
Williams,  Orson  P. . .  . 

Bestul,  Otto  A  

Hansen,  Helmer   

Heinke,  Alvin   

Hoffman,  John   

Holman,  Ray  M  

Kendall,  Myron   

Kneipp,  William   

Larson,  Elmer  J  

Larson,  LeRoy   

Pinkerton,  J  

Citratton,  J.  W  

Zeimer,  Fred  

Barr,  Ellsworth   

Carey.  Clinton   

Oarey,  Henry  

Dopp,  Walter  H  

Kasselquist,  William 

Heuer,  Edw.  P  

Jacklin,  Ben,  Jr.  ....  . 

Jacklin,  Harley   

rice,  Ray   

Winge,  William  

Blakely,  Albert  J  

Cross,  A.  J  

Harrison,  Geo  

Kloehn.  Irwin  G  

Miller,  Oren   

Olson,  Harry  O  

Kieffer,  J.  C  

Bennett,  Herman  J. . . 

Bryson.  Donald  L  

Cross,  Roy  H   . . 

North,  George  

Patterson.  Roger  H.  .  . 

Pollock.  W.  H  

Gimrv,  Carl  H  

Schulte,  W.  L  

Meyer,  A.  J  

Vandercook.  R.  I  

Smith,  J.  G  


Address. 


Waukesha,  R.  8. 

Waukesha   

Waukesha   

Scandinavia  .... 
Scandinavia  .... 
New  London  .... 
Clintonville  .... 

Waupaca   

lola,  R.  3. . .  .  

Weyauwega  .... 

Waupaca   

lola   

Waupaca   

Waupaca   

New  London  . . . 

Pine  River   

Redgranite   

Pine  River   

Wild  Rose  

Wild  Rose  

Wautoma   

Redgranite  .  . .  .  . 
Redgranite,  R.  1. 
Redgranite    .  . .  .  . 

Wautoma  

Neenah   

Allenville   

Omro   . . 

Pickett   

Pickett   

Larsen  

Auburndale  

Belvidere   

Elizabeth   

Davis   

White  Hall   

Durand   . 

Lake  Villa  ...... 

Grovertown,  R.  1 

Garnavillo  

Howell,  R.  7  

Linden,  R.  2  

Farmington  


County. 


Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

AVaupaca. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Winnebago 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Wood. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Michigan. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 
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Name  of  grower. 


Tomkins,  O.  Scott.  , 
Stevenson,  J.  W.  . . 
Moergeli,  Henry.  .  . 
Pioeckel,  Jos.  P.  . . . 
Roffers,  John  A.  . .  . 
Loomis,  Geo.  E. . . . 
Christoph,  Theo.  .  . 
Johnson,  Albert  I . . 
Kramer,  Henry  F.  . 
Anderson.  Milo  C.  . 
Peterson,  William. . 
Schultz,  V/alter  W. 

Zerbel,  H  

Chrisler,  Harley  E. 

Barton,  Otto  

Fritz.  Mark  

Gillette,  R.  A.  .  

Howitt,  Chas.  H. .  . 
Krueger.  Henry  E. 

Owens,  H.  C  

Birmingham,  L.  E.  , 
Boucsein,  Gust  


Address. 


County. 


Ashland,  Box  304.  .  . 

Rice  Lake.  

Washburn  

Lark   

Green  Bay,  R.  7  

Mondovi,  R.  F.  D.  3 

Chilton   

Bloomer   

Bloomer   

Greenwood   

Curtiss   

Neillsville   

Humbird   

Lodi   

Mt.  Horeb    

Belleville  ,  

Verona  

Randolph   . 

Peav-^r  Dam,  R.  i .  . . 

Fox  Lake  

Sturgpon  Bay   

Detroit  Harbor   

^orrst.ville  


Buschman,  Hugo  . . . 

Erickson,  Ole  C   Detroit  Harbor. 

Oldenburg.  G.  H   Bailey's  Harbor 

Algoma.  R.  4. .  .  . 
Forestville    .  .  .  . 

Eau  Claire   

Prackett  

Fairchilri   

Fnirchild,  R.  2.  . 

^ugu=:ta   

Eau  Claire,  P.  4 


Orell.  Leo  J   

Sullivan.  J.  J  , 

Allen,  Chas.  L  

Germann,  Henry  L. . 

Hine,  Geo.  S  

Konz,  John  Sr  

Russell,  A.  C  

Winter,  L.  H  

Wright,  Geo.  T  

Wright.  Wray  C  

Ponzelet.  J.  P  

Briggs,  J.  W  

Brunson,  Levi  E  

Carpenter,  L  .A  

Hill.  Chas.  L  

Hinz,  A.  F  

Jacky,  Harvey  L.  ... 

Krause,  Edw.  H  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Stroup.  Fred  G.  . .  . . . 

Whittaker   Horace  . 

Digman.  Fred   

Clark,  Clarence   

Miller,  Guy  E.  Jr.  . . 
Lloyd- Jones.  Scott  . . 

Dettinger,  W.  F  

Jones,  Thos.  C ....... .   Watertown,  R.  9 

Anderson,  W.  H   Elroy   


Eau  Claire,  Box  l9K..j 
Eau  Claire,  Box  195. . 

Eden   i 

■Peebl^R    i 

■"^osendaip   | 

■^ATid  du  Lac,  R.  7  | 

T5oo,pn(5ale   

!RTPon   

^Tnione   R.  39  

■^iT^on.  R.  13  

■^ond  dn  Lac  

T^ond  dn  T,nc.  R.  5.  .  .  . 

Eortd  du  Lac  

Monroe  

Markesan,  R.  5  

Markesan   

Hillside   

Hixton.  R.  1  


Ashland. 

Barron. 

Bayfield. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Calumet. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Columbia 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dodge.  • 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Door. 

Door. 

Door. 

Door. 

Door. 

Door. 

Door. 

Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Eond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
■^^'ond  du  Lac. 
■p^ond  du  T,?,p 
T^ond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
T^'ond  du  Lac. 
T^^ond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Green. 
Green  Lake. 
Green  Lake. 
Iowa. 
Jackson. 
Tpffpr<=on. 
Juneau. 
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Burgess,  E.  H  

Jirtle,  Geo.  B  

Smithiwick,  Jas  

Brandt,  Chas.,  Jr  

Cameron,  Duncan  A... 

Mielder,  B.  W  

Lieverenz,  Hoy  B  

Heidemann,  Otto  C  

Hoefner,  William   

Straka,  Edward  E  

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

Wiegand,  O.  R  

Baesemann,  Otto   . 

Falarsh,  Frank   

Olson,  Otto  W  

Basse,  William  H  

Jungbluth,  William  J.. 

Kurtze,  Otto  C  

Schlapman,  T  W  

Schroeder,  Hermann  F 
Whitnall,  H.  E...  .... 

Babcock,  H.  E  

Ebert,  Edmund  D  

Hubbard,  E.  S  

Leverich,  J.  W  

Scholze,  Theo.  A  

Kohne,  Henry   

Merkel,  Henry   

Mueller,  Edw.  O  

Ryan,  Malachi  

Port,  Michael   

Wulff  Fred   

Sorensen,  Albert  E  

Hanson,  N.  P  

Klussendorf,  Fred  E.. 

Ford,  Thos.  R  

Furgasen,  J.  H  

Bennett,  William   

Imholt,  B.  A  

Frederickson,  Fred  . . . 

Gross,  Waldo  B  

Lachmund,  Robert  ... 
Schoephorster,  Henry  J. 

Volz,  Robert  E  

Hildemann,  B.  9  

Jahnke,  Herman  F. . . . 

Eastman,  F.  A  

Frauenheim,  O.  R  

Herdrich,  S.  P  

Illian,  W.  L,  

Sharpe,  Chas.  B  


Address. 


Bristol   

Algoma  

Kewaunee,  K.  ti  

West  fcJaiem   

La  (Jrosse   

Midway  ^  

'iomanawk   

Kiel,  K.  2  

Manitowoc,  K.  2,  

Kellnersville   

Grimms   

Cleveland   

Edgar,  K.  2  

Pesntigo   

Walsh   

Milwaukee,  Sta.  A,  R.  4 
Milwaukee,  Sta.  A,  K.  5 

West  Allis,  R.  15  

No.  Milwaukee,  R.  iU. 
Milwaukee,  Sta.  D,  R.  3 

Milwaukee,   

573  Lake  Drive. 

Sparta   

Tomah   

Norwalk   

Sparta   

Sparta   

Little  Suamico   

Appleton   

Appleton,  R.  1  

So.  Kaukauna   

Port  Washington,  R.  2 

Grafton   

Osceola   

Amherst  Jet,  R.  1  

Phillips   

Caledonia,  R.  12  

Richland  Center   

New  Richmond,  R.  '6. 

Houlton   

Spring  Green  

Merrimac   

Sauk  City   

Prairie  du  Sac   

Ablemans   

Belle  Plaine   

Regina   

Sheboygan  Falls   . . . . 

Random  Lake   

Aden,  R.  19  

Aden  

Waldo   


County. 


Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

Lincoln. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marathon. 

Marinette. 

Marinette. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee.  ^  ___ 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Oconto. 

Outagamie 

Outagamie 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Polk. 

Portage. 

Price. 

Rgrine. 

Richland. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Shawano. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 
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Erickson,  Christ  

Cass,  Leonard   

Berry,  James  G  

O'Connell,  James   

Haass,  Otto   

Hicken,  A.  B  

Pirner,  John,  Jr  

Blakely,  Albert  J  

Bussey,  W.  P  

Harrison,  Geo  

Kronholm,  Victor  E... 
Potter,  Guy   


Address. 


Ettrick   

Viroqua   

Birchwood   

Hartfort   

Merton   

Waukesha,  R.  7. . 
New  London,  R.  3 

Neenah  

Omro  

Omro   

Grand  Rapids.  . . . 
Grand  Rapids  . . . 


County. 


Trempealeau. 

Vernon. 

Washburn. 

Washburn. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago. 

Wood. 

Wood. 


Toole's  North  Star  corn  {Wisconsin  No.  11). 


Name  of  grower. 

Address.  County. 

Toole,  W.  A  

Baraboo   

Pme  River   

Dane. 
Sauk. 
Sauk. 
Waushara. 

Clark's  yellow  dent  corn  {Wisconsin  No.  1). 


Name  of  grower. 


Ellickson,  A.  C  

Jung,  A.  E  

J'insnes,  Andrew  . . . . 

Thorstad,  N.  H  

Wernick,  William  H. 

Irving,  J.  W  

Ho  Witt,  Chas.  H  

Vosberg,  H.  L  

Biglow,  L.  F  

Smiley,  Jas.  B  

McNown,  J.  H  

Post,  Harry  L  

Benedict,  E.  L  

Dunbar,  Harry  D  

Marck,  L.  G  

Schwartz,  Walter  W^. . 
Longley,  H.  N  


Address. 


Arlington   

Randolph   

Stoughton   

Deerfield   

DeForest   

Randolph  

Randolph   

Louisberg,  R.  2  

Brooklyn   

Albany     

Mauston   

Sextonville   

Beloit  

Elkhorn  ;  

Honey  Creek   

Troy  Center  

Dousman   


County. 


Columbia  . 

Columbia  . 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Grant. 

Green. 

Green. 

Juneau. 

Richland. 

Rock. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Waukesha. 
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Golden  Glow  corn  {Wisconsin  No.  12). 


Name  of  grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Hanson,  E.  A  

Boss,  S.  J.  Jr  

Meyer,  A.  J  

Oshkosh,  R  7  

Howell,  R.  7  

Columbia. 
1  Winnebago. 

Michigan. 

Soy  heaMs. 

Name  of  grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Nies,  Peter  

Christoph,  T.  P  

Einfeldt,  Albert   

Hansen,  E.  A  

Chynoweth,  H.  E  

Gillette,  Rufus   

Kaltenberg,  Anthony  . . 
Norsman,  Jerome  0. . . 

Peck,  H.  M  

Wernick,  Wm.  H  

Beule,  Elmore  A  

Bohl,  Joseph  N  

Krueger  Henry  E  

Mahoney,  David   

Boucsein,  Gust   

Erickson,  Die  C. .    .  . 

Sullivan,  J.  J  

Winter,  D.  H  

Donaldson,  H.  A  

Brunson,  Levi  E  

Gibbard  P.  J  

Hinz,  A.  F  

Greenleaf   

Chilton  

Pardeeville   

Madison,  R.  F.  D  

Madison,  R.  F.  D  

Marshall   

DeForest   

Fox  Lake   

Beaver  Dam   

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1.... 
Juneau   

Detroit  Harbor   

Forestville  

Eau  Claire,  R.  4  

Eau  Claire,  R.  3  . . 

Rosendale   

Ripon   

Brown. 

Calumet. 

Clark. 

Columbia. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Door. 

Door. 

Door. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Iowa. 

LaCrosse. 

LaCrosse. 

LaFayette. 

Lincoln. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marquette. 

Monroe. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Pepin. 

Polk. 

Meekin,  H.  W  

Whittaker,  Horace  .... 

Grimstad,  A.  C  

Cameron,  Duncan  A... 

Mielder,  B.  W  

Andrews,  Arthur   

Leverenz,  Roy  B  

Heidemann,  Otto  C.  . . . 
Sullivan,  James  A.... 

Houslet,  Neal   

Whitehead,  Henry  W.. 

Mueller,  Edw.  0  

Siegert,  A  

Fond  du  Lac   

Darneveld   

La  Crosse  

Midway   

So.  Wayne   1 

Tomahawk  

Kiel,  R.  2  

Leon   

Appleton,  R.  1   

Appleton   1 

Hicks  Earl  S  

Pepin   

Tretsven,  Oscar   

Milltown    i 
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Soy  bems. 

Name  of  grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Rasmussen,  Gordon  S. 

Ghastin,  Wm.  J  

Post,  Harry  L  

Gross,  Waldo  -E  

Ochsner,  Arthur  C. . . . 

Garside,  Harry  R  

Herdich,  S.  F.  

Engleman,  J.  P  

Anderson,  Alvin  M.... 

Spaulding,  C.  F  

Swoboda,  F.  G  

Stratton,  J.  W  

Anderson,  Thos.  E  

Thompson,  Thor.  Jr. . . . 

Franksville,  R.  9  

Twin  Bluffs   

Janesville,  R.  7  

Plain   

Random  Lake  

Aden,  R.  19  

Waldo   

Rockfield   

Waupaca,  R.  1  

Wild  Rose   

Racine. 

Richland. 

Richland. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Trempealeau. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Washington. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waushara. 

Illinois. 
Iowa. 

Alfalfa  seed. 

Name  of  grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Becker,  P.  V  

Sheboygan. 
Walworth. 
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Name  of  grower. 


Roeckel,  Jos.  P  

Joos,  Frank  B  

Christoph,  T.  F  

Peterson,  Henry  N  

Zerbel,  H  

Hopkins,  S.  Y  

Krueger,  Henry  E  

Konz,  John  Sr  

Winter,  L.  H  

Wright,  Geo.  T  

V/right,  Wray  C  

Briggs,  J.  W  

Jacky,  Harvey  L  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Miritz,  O.  F  

Dettinger,  Wm.  F  

Merrill,  W.  M  

McNown,  J.  H  

Harr,  Ernest  B  

Klann,  Adolph  

Thieleke,  Edwin  A  

Falarsh,  Frank  

Dennison,  Nicholas .... 

Pierner,  J.  W  

Newhouse,  K.  K  

Schoephorster,  Henry  J. 

Hildemann,  E.  S  

Fischer,  Louis  H  

Frauenheim,  O.  R. . . . 

Herdrich,  S.  F  

Illian,  William  L  

Lewis,  E.  H   

Meurer,  Paul  Jr  

Bast,  Paul  J  

Puis,  John  

Kneipp,  William  

Carey,  Henry  

Heuer,  Edw.  F  

Vandercook,  R.  T  


Address. 


Lark   

Fountain  City  

Chilton  

New  Holstein  

Humbird   

Basco   

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1  

Fairchild   

Eau  Claire,  R.  4  

Eau  Claire,  Box  195. . 
Eau  Claire,  Box  195.. 

Peebles  

Malone,  R.  39  

Fond  du  Lac  

Fond  du  Lac  

Hixton   

Taylor   

Mauston  

Bangor   

Hayton  

Cleveland   

Peshtigo   

No.  Milwaukee,  R.  10 

Thiensville   

Clinton   

Prairie  du  Sac  

Belle  Plaine  

Haven,  R.  6  

Random  Lake  

Aden,  R.  19  

Aden,  R  19  

Whitewater   

G-enoa  Junction   

Rockford   

Hartford,  R.  4  

Weyauwega   

Pine  River   

Wautoma  

Linden,  R.  2  


County. 


Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Clark. 

Dane. 

Dodge. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Fond  du  Lac 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Juneau, 

La  Crosse. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marinette. 

Milwaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Rock. 

Sauk. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan, 

Sheboygim. 

Sheboygan. 

Walworth. 

Walworth, 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Waupaca. 

Waushara. 

Waushara, 

Michigan. 


